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Human Underſtanding. 


JJV 
BOOK ” 
CHAP. I. 


ov Wards, or Language in General, 


\ OD having deſigned man for a 1 
ſoclable creature, made him not form articu- 


ceſſity to have fellowſhip with thoſe of his own 


kind; but furniſhed him alſo with language, which 
was to be the great inſtrument and common tie of 
ſociety. Man therefore had by nature his organs ſo 
faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate ſounds, which 
we call words. But this was not enough to produce 

language; for parrots, and ſeveral other birds, will 

be taught to make articulate ſounds diſtinct enough, 
which yet by no means are capable of language. 


$. 2. Beſides articulate ſounds, there- 


fore, it was farther neceſſary, that he Tomake them : 


1gns of ideas. | 


ſhould be ale to uſe theſe ſounds, as ſigns of 
internal conceptions; and to make them ſtand as marks 


for the ideas within his own mind, whereby they might 
be made known to others, and the thoughts of men's 
minds be conveyed from one to another. 


F. 3. But neither was this ſufficient to 


make words ſo uſeful as they ought to be. To make ge- 
It is not enough for the perfection of lan- 


neral f guns. 


guage, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas, unleſs 
thoſe ſigns can be ſo made uſe of, as 10 comprehend ſe- 
veral particular _ for the multiplication of 

For II. B wordt 


* Wards, or Language: in Gi al, 


yet a farther improvement in the uſe of general 
terms, whereby one word was made to mark a mul- 


To make ge- 


Words ulti- F. F. It may alſo lead us a little to- 


mately deriv. Wards the original of all our notions and 


ed from ſuch knowledge, if we remark, how great a 


as ſignify ſen- dependance our words have on common 
| ſible Ideas, . 


ſenſible ideas; and how thoſe which are 

made uſe of to ſtand for actions and notions quite 
removed from ſenſe, have their riſe from thence, 
and from obvious ſenfo ble ideas, are transferred to more 


abſtruſe ſignifications, and made to ſtand for ideas that 


come not under the cognizance of our ſenſes: v. g. 


to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, 


ſenger : : and 1 doubt not, but if we ard trace them 


to their ſources, we ſhould find, in all languages, the 
names which Rand tor things that fall not under our 


ſenſes, 


words would have perplexed their uſe, had every 
particular thing need of a diſtinct name to be ſignified 
by. To remedy this inconvenience, language had 


titude of particular exiſtences: which advantageous 
uſe of ſounds was obtained only by the difference 
of the ideas they were made ſigns of: thoſe names 
becoming general, which are made to ſtand for ge- 
neral ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where the 
ideas they are 9 for are particular. 
. Beſides theſe names wack ſtand. 
| neral figns for ear there be other words which men 
„„ make uſe of, not to ſignify any idea, but 
the want or abſence of ſome ideas ſimple or complex, 
or all ideas together; ſuch as are nihil in Latin, and 
in Engliſh, ignorance and barrenneſs. All which 
oy negative or privative words cannot be ſaid properly 
to belong to, or ſignify no ideas; for then they would 
be perfectly inſignificant ſounds: but they relate to 
poſitive ideas, and ſignify their abſence. 


inſtil, diſguſt, diſturbance, tranquility, Sc. are all 
words taken from the operations of ſenſible things, 
and applied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, 
in its primary ſignification, is breath; angel, a meſ- 
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and force of language, as ſubſervient to 
inſtruction and Knowledge, it will be convenient to 
conſider, 


Morde, or Language in General. 3 
ſores, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible ideas. 


By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind 


of notions they were, and whence derived, which filled 
their minds, who were the firſt beginners of languages ; ; 
and how nature, even in the naming of things, un- 


awares ſuggeſted to men the originals and principles _ 
all their knowledge : whillt to give names, that might 
make known to "others any operations they felt in 
themſelves, or any other ideas that came not under 
their ſenſes, they were fain to borrow words from 
ordinary known ideas of ſenſation, by that means to 
make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe opera- 
tions they experimented in themſelves which made no 
outward ſenſible appearances; and then, when they 
had got known and agreed names to ſignify thoſe 


internal operations of their own minds, they were 
ſufficiently furniſhed to make known by words all 


their other id,; fince they could conſiſt of nothing, 
but eicher of outward ſenſible perceptions, or of the 
Inward operations of their minds about them; we 
having, as has been proved, no ideas at all, but what 


O 


originally coine either from ſenſible objects without, 


or what we feel within ourſelves, from the inward 
workings of our own ſpirits, of which we are con- 
ſcious to ourſelves within. 


F. 6. But to underſtand better the uſe Diftriburion, 


Firſt, To what it is that names, in "he uſe of lan- 


guage, are immediately applied. 


Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are gene- 
ral, and ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that ſingle 


1 85 thing, but for ſorts and ranks of things; it will 
be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, what the 
ſorts and kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin 
names, what the ſpecies and genera of things are; 


wherein they conſiſt; and how they come to be made. 


Theſe being (as they ought) well looked into, we 


"if PEN mall 


Words are ö. 3 g 


* The Signification f Wards. 


ſhall the better come to find the right uſe of words ; 
the natural advantages and defects of language; 


and the remedies that ought to be uſed, to avoid 


the inconveniencies of obſcurity or uncertainty in 

the ſignification of words, without which it is im- 
poſſible to diſcourſe with any clearnefs, or order, con- 
cerning knowledge: which being converſant about 
_ propoſitions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, 
has greater connection with words, than 28 8 18 

: ſuſp ekted. 


1 heſe conſiderations, therefore, ſhall be the mat= 
ter of the following No ao 


CHAP. Il 
of the orale, of Wards. 


AN, though he have great va- 
riety of thoughts, and ſuch, 


ſenſible ſigns 


neceſſary for 0 which others, as well as himſelf, 


communica- 


tion, might receive profit and delight; yet 
N they are all within his own breaſt, invi- 
ſible, and hidden from others, nor can of themſelves 
be made appear. The comfort and advantage of 
ſociety not being to be had without communication 
of thoughts, it was neceſſary, that man ſhould find 
out ſome external ſenſible ſigns, whereby thoſe invi- 
ſible ideas, which his thoughts are made up of, might 
be made known to others. For this purpoſe, nothing 


was ſo fit, either for plenty or quickneſs, as thoſe 
articulate ſounds, which, with ſo much eaſe and va- 


riety, he found himſelf able to make. Thus we may 
conceive how words, which were by nature ſo well 
adapted to that purpoſe, come to be made ule of by 
men, as the figns of their ideas; not by any natural. 
connection that there is between particular articulate 


ſounds and certain ideas, for then there would be but 


one language amongſt all men; but by a voluntary 


. = imqpoſition, 
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The Signiſicalion of Words, 5 


impoſition, whereby ſuch a word is made arbitrarily 
the mark of ſuch an idea. The uſe then of words 
is to be ſenſible marks of ideas; and the ideas they 


| ſtand for are their proper and immediate ſignification. 


$. 2. The uſe men have of theſe marks, : 
Words 11e 

being either to record their own thoughts ſenfßble f. 5 
for the alliſtance of their own memory; of his 5 n 


or, as it were, to bring out their ideas, bee 
and lay them before the view of others: . 
words, in their primary or immediate 7 gnißcation, tand 

For nothing but the ideas in the mind of him that uſes 
them, how imperfectly ſoever, or careleſly thoſe ideas 
are collected from the things which they are ſuppoſed to 

repreſent. When a man Ipealks to another, it is that 


them. 


he may be underſtood; and the end of ſpeech is, that 


thoſe ſounds, as marks, may make known his ideas 


to the hearer. That then which words are marks 
of, are the ideas of the ſpeaker: nor can any one 
apply them, as marks, immediately to any thing elſe, 


but the ideas that he himſelf hath. For this would be 


to make them ſigns of his own conceptions, and yet 


apply them to other ideas ; which would be to make 
them ſigns, and not ſigns of his ideas at the ſame 
time; and ſo, in effect, to have no ſignification at 
all. Words being voluntary ſigns, they cannot be 
voluntary ſigns impoſed by him on things he knows 
not. That would be to make them figns of nothing, 


ſounds without ſignification. A man cannot make 
his words the figns either of qualities in things, or of 
conceptions in the mind of another, whereof he has 
none in his own. Until he has ſome ideas of his own, 
he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with the con- 


ceptions of another man; nor can he uſe any ſigns 


for them: for thus they would be the ſigns of he 
knows not what, which is, in truth, to be the ſigns of 


nothing. But when he repreſents to himſelf other 
men's ideas, by ſome of his own, if he conſent to 
give them the ſame names that other men do, it is ſtill 


to his own ideas; to ideas chat he has, and not to 
ideas that he has not. 
B 3 & 3. 


; Words are the | 
| ſenſible figns of language, that in this reſpect, the 


3 knowing and the ignorant, the learned and 
uſes them 


: W nds often 


men's minds. 


6 1 2 Signifcation of Words. 


F. 3. This is ſo neceſſary in the all 


the unlearned, uſe the words they ſpeak 


(with any meaning) all alike. They, in every man's 
mouth, ſtand for the ideas he has, and which he would 
expre's by them. A child having taken . notice of 
nothing in the metal he hears called gold, but the 
briglit "ſhining yellow colour, he applies the word 
gold only to his own idea of that colour, and nothing 
elle ; and therefore calls the ſame colour in a peacock” 8 
tail, gold. Another, that hath better obſerved, adds 
to mining yellow, great weight; and then the ſound D 


gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex idea of a 


ſhining yellow and very weighty ſubſtance. Ano- 
ther adds to thoſe qualities, fubbilicy : and then the 
word gold to him ſignifies a body, bright, yellow, 
fulible, and very heavy. Another adds malleability. 


Each of theſe uſes equally the word gold, when they 


have occaſion to expreſs the idea which they have ap- 
plied it to: but it is evident that each can apply it 
only to his own idea; nor can he make it ſtand as a 


fign of ſuch complex ideas, as he has not. 


red, Fiiſt, tothe ſignify nothing but the ideas that are in 
22 in other 


rence to two other things. 


Firſt, They ſuppoſe their words to be FREY of the 


ideas in the minds alſo of other men, -with 0b they 


communicate + for elſe they ſhould talk in vain, and 
could not be underſtood, if the ſounds they applied 
to one idea, were ſuch as by the hearer were applied 
to another; which is to ſpeak two languages. But 
in this, men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether 


the idea tliey and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in 
their minds, be the ſame: but think it enough, that 


they uſe the word, as They 1 . in the common 
4. ae e e 


F. 4. But though words, as they are uſed 
Fecretly fer- by men, can properly and immediately 
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the mind of the ſpeaker; yet they in 
their thoughts give them : * ſecret refe- 
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The Signification of M. wth, 7 


. acceptation of that language; in which they ſup- 


poſe, that the idea they make it a ſign of, is preciſely 


the ſame, to which the underſtanding 1 men of . 
country apply that name. | 


S. 5. Secondly, Becauſe men would not Secondly, To 


be thought to talk barely of their own the reality of 

| imaginations, but of things as really inge. 
they are; therefore they often ſuppoſe their words to 
and alſo for the reality of things. But this relating 
more particularly to ſubſtances, and their names, as 
perhaps the former does to ſimple 7deas and modes, 
we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of applying 
words more at large, when we come to treatof the names 
of mixed modes and ſubſtances, in particular : : though 
give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting che 
uſe of words, and brings unavoidable obſcurity and 
confuſion into their ſignification, whenever we make 


them ſtand for any ching but thoſe ideas we have in our 
own minds. 


§. 6. Concerning words alſo, it is Farther Words by af 


to be conſidered: Fiiſt, That they being readily excite 


immediately the ſigns of men's ideas, des. 


and, by that means, the inſtruments whereby men 


communicate their conceptions, and expreſs to one 


another thoſe thoughts and imaginations they have 
within their own breaſts, here comes by conſtant uſe to 
be ſuch a connection between certain ſounds and the ideas 
they ftand for, that the names heard almoſt as readily 
excite certain ideas, as if the objects themſelves, which 
are apt to produce them, did actually affect the ſenſes. 
Which i is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible qualities, 


and 1n all ſubſtances that frequently and familien 
occur to us. 


§. 7. Secondly, That though the proper "rat eden 


and immediate ſignification of words, are uſed without 


ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker ; yet, be- ſignification. 


cauſe by familiar uſe from our cradles we come to learn 
certain articulate ſounds very perfectly, and have them 


readily on our tongues, and always at hand in our me- 


mMories, but yet are not always c areful to examine or 


B 4 Alettle 


3 Iz The Signification of Wards. 


ſettle their ſignifications perfectly, it often happens that 
men, even when they would apply themſelves to an at- 
tenttve conſideration, do /et their thoughts more on words 
than things. Nay, becauſe words are many of them 
learned before the ideas are known for which they 

ſtand, therefore ſome, not only children, but men, 

| ſpeak ſeveral words, no otherwiſe than, parrots do, 

only becaule they have learned them, and have been 
accuſtomed to thoſe ſounds. But. ſo far as words are 
of uſe and ſignification, ſo far is there a conſtant con- 
nection between the ſound and the idea, and a deſig- 
nation that the one ſtands for the other; without which 
application of them, they are nothing but lo much in- 
 Hgnificant nolle. 

Their ſignif- F. 8. Wards by long and unitary uſe, 


cation 5 as has been ſaid, come to excite in men 
ly arbitrary. 


peculiar ideas, and that by a perfefly arbitrary im- 
poſition, is evident, in that they often fail to excite 


in others (even that uſe the ſame language) the ſame - 
ideas we take them to be the ſigns of: and every man 
has ſo inviolable a liberty to make words ſtand for what 
ideas he pleaſes, that no one hath the power to make 


others have the ſame 7deas in their minds that he has, 


when they uſe the ſame words that he does. And 
therefore the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the poſſeſſion 
of that power which ruled the world, acknowledged, 

he could not make a new Latin word ; which was as 
much as to ſay, that he could not arbitrarily appoint 
what idea any ſound ſhould be a ſign of, in the mouths 
and common language of his ſubjects. It is true, 


common uſe, by a tacit conſent, appropriates certain 
ſounds to certain ideas in all languages; which ſo far 


limits the ſignification of that ſound, that, unleſs a 
man applies it to the ſame idea, he does not ſpeak pro- 


perly: and let me add, that, unleſs a man's words 
excite the ſame ideas in the hearer, which he makes 


them 


certain ideas ſo conſtantly and readily, 
that they are apt to ſuppoſe a natural connection 
between them. But that they /ignify only men's 
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them ſtand for in ſpeaking, 
ligibly. 


culiar name. 


peculiar appropriation to that idea. 
the power of human capacity to frame and retain 


in the moſt capacious underſtanding. 
on as an inſtance of a prodigious memory, that ſome 
generals have been able to call every ſoldier in their 


General Terms. 1 9 


he does not ſpeak intel- 
But whatever Be the conſequence of any 
man's uſing of words differently, either from their 


general meaning, or the particular ſenſe of the perſon 


to whom he addreſſes them, this is certain, their 
ſignification, in his uſe of them, is limited to his 


ideas, and = can be ſigns of nothing elſe. 


E 11 a 1 P. 


UI. 
Of General Terms. OY. 
LI. things that exiſt being f 


particulars, it may perhaps 
be thought reaſonable that words, which 


ought to be conformed to things, ſhould be fo too, 1 


The greateſt 
part of words 
ge neral. 


' mean in their ſignification : but yet we find the quite 


contrary. The far greateſt part of words, that make all 


languages, are general terms: which has not been the 
effect "of — or chance, but of reafon and 


neceſſity. 

F. 2. Firſt, It is impolf ble that every 
particular thing ſhould have a- diſtin pe- 
For, the ſignification and 
uſe of words depending on that connec- 


For every par- | 
ticular thing 
to have aname 
18 . 


tion, which the mind makes between its ideas and the 
ſounds it uſes as ſigns of them, it is neceſſary, in the 


application of names to things, that the mind ſhould. 


have diſtinct ideas of the things, and retain alſo the 


particular name that belongs to every one, with its 
But it is beyond 


diſtinct ideas of all the particular things we meet 


with: every bird and beaſt men ſaw, every tree and 


plant that affected the ſenſes, could not find a place 
If it be looked 


army a 


; And uſeleſs 5, 


names, are properly ſubſervient. 
names belonging to them, come within ſome compaſs, | 
and do not multiply every moment, beyond what 

And 
men have, for the moſt part, 
ſtopped; but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves from 


where convenience demands it. 
their own ſpecies, which they have molt to do with, 


10 5 | General T 1 CMS. 


army by his proper name ; 


ſheep 


not forve to the chief end of language. 


that they may be underſtood: which is then only 


done, when, by uſe or conſent, the ſound I make by 

the organs of ſpeech, excites in another man's mind, 
who hears it, the idea I apply it to in mine, when 1 
This cannot be done by names applied to 
particular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in 
my mind, the names of them could not be ſignificant, 
or intelligible to another, who was not acquainted 
with all thoſe very particular things which had fallen 
| under my notice. 


ſpeak it. 


F. 4. Thirdly, But yet eranting this fo fealible 


n (which I think is not;) yet a diſtinct name for every 
particular thing would not be of any great uſe for the 
improvement of knowledge: which, 


O 


either the mind can contain, or uſe requires, 
there fore, in theſe, 


diſtinguiſhing particular things by appropriated names, 
And therefore in 


and wherein they have often occaſion to mention 
particular perſons, they make uſe of proper names; 


and there diſtinct individuals have diſtinct deno- 


| minations. 


$. 5. 


we may eaſily find a reaſon 
why men have never attempted to give names to each 
in their flock, or crow that flies over their 
heads, much leſs to call every leaf of plants, or grain 
of ſand that came in their way, by a peculiar name. 
F. 3. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it 
would yet be uſeleſs ; becauſe it would 
Men would 
in vain heap up names of particular things, that would 
not ſerve them to communicate their thoughts. 


Men 
learn names, and uſe them in talk with others, only 


though founded 


in particular things, enlarges itſelf by general views; 
to which, things reduced into ſorts, "under general | 


Theſe, with the 
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§. 5. Beſides 185 countries alio, What wn | 


cities, rivers, mountains, and other the have proper 
like diſtinctions of place, have vſvally ung 
peculiar names, and that for the ſame reaſon ; they 


being ſuch as men have often an occaſion to mark par- 


ticularly, and, as it were, ſet before others in their diſ- 


courſes with them. And I doubt not, but if we had 


reaſon to mention particular horles, as often as we have 
to mention particular men, we ſhould have Proper names 
for the one, as familiar as for the other; and Bucephalus 
would be a word as much in uſe as Altiduder, And 
therefore we ſce that, amon git jockeys, horſes have their 
proper names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, as 
commonly as their ſervants: becauſe, amongſt them, 
there is often occaſion to mention this: or chat particular 1 
horſe, when he is out of fight. 


F. 6. The next thing to be conſidered How general 
1s, how general words come to be made. words are 
For, ſince all things that exiſt are only made. 
particulars, how come we by general terms, or where 
find we thoſe general natures they are ſuppoſed to 


ſtand for? Words become general, by being made 
the ſions of general ideas: "and Fo berdme gene- 


O 
ral, by ſeparating from them the circumſtances of 


time and place, and any other ideas that may de- 
termine them to this or that particular exiſtence. By 
this way of abſtraction they are made capable of re- 


preſenting more individuals than one; each of which, 
having in it a conformity to chat abſtract idea, is (as 
we call it) of that ſort. 3 
8.7. But to deduce this a ntele more : diſtin&tly, it 
will not perhaps be amiſs to trace our notions, and 


names, from their beginning, and obſerve by what 
degrees we proceed, and by What ſteps we enlarge our 
ideas from our firſt infancy. There is nothing more 
evident, than that the ideas of the perſons children con- | 


verſe with (to inſtance in them alone) are, like the 

perſons themſelves, only particular. The ideas of the 

nurſe, and the mother, are well framed | in their minds ; 
and, 
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12 1 General Terms. 


lj | and, like pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe 
3 individuals. The names they firſt gave to them, are 
Wil confined to theſe individuals; and the names of nur/e 
and mamma, the child uſes, determine themſelves to 
thoſe perſons. Afterwards, when time and a larger 
acquaintance has made them obſerve that there are a 
great many other things in the world, that in ſome 
common agreements of ſhape and ſeveral other quali- 
ties reſemble their father and mother, and thoſe per- 
ſons they have been uſed to, they frame an idea, Which 
they find thoſe many particulars do partake in; and 
to that they give, with others, the name man, for ex, 
ample. And thus they come to have à general name, and 
a general idea. Wherein they make nothing new, 
but only leave out of the complex idea they "had of | 
Peter and Fames, Mary and Jane, that which is pe- 


|. culiar to each, and retain only what is common to 1 
1 them all. A 
. F. 8. By the fave way that they come by the gene- 

| ral name and idea of man, they eaſily advance to more 

general names and notions. For, obſerving that ſeveral # 

things that differ from their idoa of man, and therefore 

cannot be comprehended under that name, have yet 

8 certain qualities wherein they agree with man, by re- 
1:08 _ taining only thoſe qualities, and uniting them into 

NN one idea, they have again another and a more general 
1 idea; to which having given a name, they make a 

| term of a more comprehenſive extenſion : which new | 
i idea is made, not by any new addition, but only, as 

before, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other pro-= | 
pPerties ſignified by the name man, and retaining only i 
WR a body, with life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, 3 
* comprehended under the name animal. 3 
1 e Y. 9. That this is the way whereby nen 
| | zeneral na- 3 
|| WY — Brft formed general ideas, and general 2 
1 thing but ab- names to them, I think is fo evident, that 1 
1 tract ideas. there needs no other proof of it, but the 3 
q. conſidering of a man's ſelf, or others, and the ordi- I 
i # nary proceedings of their minds 1n knowledge : and 3 
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he that thinks ceneral natures or notions are any thing 
elſe but ſuch abltract and partial ideas of more complex 
ones, taken at firſt from particular exiſtences, will, I 
fear, be at a loſs where to find them. For let any 
one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea of 
man differ from that of Peter and Paul, or his idea of 


horſe from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving out 


ſomething that is peculiar to each individual, and re. 
taining ſo much of thoſe particular complex ideas of 


ſeveral particular exiſtences, as they are found to agree 
in? Of the complex ideas ſignified by the names mar 


and horſe, leaving out but thoſe particulars wherein 
they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, 
and of thoſe making a new diſtinct complex idea, and 
giving the name anima! to it, one has a more general 


term, that comprehends, with man, ſeveral other 


creatures. Leave out of the idea of animal, ſenſe 
and ſpontaneous motion, and the remaining com- 


plex idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of 
body, life and nouriſhment, becomes a more general 


one, under the more comprehenſive term vivens. And 


not to dwell longer upon this particular, fo evident in 
icfelf, by the ſame way the mind proceeds to S 
ſubſtance, and at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch uni- 
varſal terms, which ſtand for any of our ideas what- 


ſoever. To conclude, this whole myſtery of genera 


and ſpecies, which make ſuch a noiſe in the ſchools, 


and are, with juſtice, ſo little regarded out of them, 
is nothing elſe but abſtract ideas, more or leſs com- 


prehenſive, with names annexed to them. In all 
which this is conſtant and unvariable, That every more 
general term ſtands for ſuch an idea as is but a part 
of any of thoſe contained under it. 

§. 10. This may ſhew us the reaſon, Why the genus 
why in the defining of words, which is no- is ordinarily 
thing but declaring their ſignification, _— 
we make uſe of the genus, or next general : 
word that comprehends it: which is not out of neceſſity, 


but only to fave the labour of enumerating the ſeveral 


ſimple 


14 e Cord! T erms. 


ſimple dias which the next general word or genus 
| ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſometimes the ſhame of not 
being able to do it. But though defining by genus and 
diffirentia, (J craveleave to uſe theſe terms of art, though 


originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit tho 
notions they are applied to ;) I ſay, though defining by 
the genus be the ſhorteſt way, yet, I think, it may be 
doubted, whether it be the beſt. This I am ſure, it 


is not the only, and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For, 
definition being nothing but making another under- 
ſtand by words, what idea the term defined ©: ſtands for, 
a definition is beſt made by enumerating tnoie fimple 
ideas that are combined in the lignification of the term 
defined: and if, inſtead of ſack : an enurneration, men 
have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general term, 
it has not been out of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs, 
but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For I think, 
that to one who deſired to know what idea the word 
man ſtood for, if it fhould be ſaid, that man was a 
ſolid extended ſubſtance, having life, ſenſe, ſponta- 
neous motion, and the faculty of reaſoning, doubt 
not but the meaning of the term nan would be as well 
underſtood, and the idea it ſtands for be at leaſt as 
clearly made Known, as when it 1s defined to be a 


rational animal; which, by the ſeveral definitions of 


animal, vivens and corpus, refolves itſelf into thoſe 
_enumerated ideas. I have, in explaining ' the term 
man, followed here the ordinary definition of the 
ſchools; which, though perhaps not the moſt exact, 
yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And 
one may, in this inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to 


the rule, that a definition muſt conſiſt of genus and 


ceſſity there is of ſuch a rule, or advantage, in the 


ſtrict obſerving of it. For definitions, as has been 
ſaid, being only the explaining of one word by ſe- 
veral others, ſo that the meaning or idea it ſtands for 
may be certainly known ; languages are not always ſo 
made, according to the rules of logick, that every term 
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can have its ſignification exactly and clearly expreſſed 


by two others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to 
the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made this rule, 


have done ill, that they have given us fo few defini- 


tions conformable to it. But of ener more in 
the next chapter. 
Y. 11. To return to enerat words: it 


is plain, by what has been ſaid, that 


General and 
_univerſal are 


| general and univerſal belong not to the creatures of 
real exiſtence of things; but are the in- ſhe un ler- 
ventions and creatures of the underſtanding, 


Nanding. 


made by it for its own uſe, and concerns only ſigns, 
whether words or ideas. Words are general, as has 
been ſaid, when uſed for ſigns of general ideas; and 


fo are applicable indifferently to many particular 


things; and ideas are general, when they are ſet up as 


the repreſentatives of. many particular things : bur | 
univerſality belongs not to things themſelves, Which 
are all of them particular in their exiſtence, even thoſe 


words, and ideas, which in their fienification are ge- 
neral. When therefore we quit particulars, the ge- 


nerals that reſt are only creatures of our own making, 


their general nature being nothing but the capacity 
they are put into by the underſtanding, of ſignifying 


or repreſenting many particulars. For the ſignifica- 


tion they have, 1s nothing but a e char by the 
mind of 1 man 1s added to them ()- 


"1 7 


4 Againſt this the Biſhop ſy at objeRs, 


and our author“ anſwers as followeth : © RS” * In his firſt. 


© ſaith the Biſhop, the abſtracted ideas are the letter, p. 189, 
work of the mind, yet they are not mere creatures of on | | 

the mind; as appears by an inſtance produced of 

the eſſence of the ſun being in one ſingle individual: 22 which 
caſe it is granted, That the idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more 
ſuns might agree in it, and it is as much a fort, as if there were 
as many ſuns as there are ſtars. So that here we have a real 
eſſence ſubſiſting in one individual, but capable of being mul- 
tiplied into more, and the fame eſſence remaining. But in this 


one ſun there 1 is a real Renee, and 1 not a mere nominal, or ab- 
raced 
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Abftratt ideas "ou 12. The next thing therefore to be 
are the eſſences conſidered, is, what kind of /; ignification it 
wot þ genera 3s that general words have. For, as it is 
and ſpects evident that they do not ſignify barely 


one particular thing, for then they would not be ge- 
neral e but proper names; ſo, on 1 the other ſide, 


it 
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ſtracted eſſence: but ſuppoſe there were more ſuns; would not 

each of them have the real eſſence of the ſun? For what is it 
makes the ſecond ſun, but having the ſame real eſſence with the 

firſt? If it were but a nominal eflence, then the ſecond would 
© have nothing but the name.” 


This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove that the 


| abſtract general eſſence of any ſort of things, or things of the ſame 


denomination, v. g. of nan or marigold, hath a real being out of the 


| underſtanding ; - which, I confeſs, Jam not able to conceive. Your 
lordſhip's proof here brought out of my eſſay, concerning the ſun, 
I humbly conceive, will not reach it; becauſe what is ſaid there; 
does not at all concern the real but nominal eflence, as is evident 
from hence, that the zd ea I ſpeak of there, is a complex idea; but 
we have no complex idea of the internal conſtitution or real effence 


of the ſun. Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing ſub- 
ſtances into ſpecies, by names, is not at all founded on their real 
eſſences. So that the ſun being one of theſe ſubſtances, I cannot, in 


the place quoted by your lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean, by Hence 
of the ſun, the real eſſence of the ſun, unleſs I had ſo expreſſed it. But 
all this argument will be at an end, when your lordſhip ſhall have 
explained what you mean by theſe words, true ſun. In my ſenſe 
of them, any thing will be a true / to which the name /un may 


be truly and properly applied, and to that ſubſtance or thing the 


name /n may be truly and properly applied, which has united in | 
it that combination of ſenſible qualities, by which any thing elſe, Þ 
that is called /n, is diſtinguiſhed from other ſubſtances, z. e. by the | 
nominal eſſence ; and thus our ſun is denominated and diſtinguiſhed | 
from a fixed ſtar, not by a real Hence that we do not know (for if we 


did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the real efence or conſtitution of one 
of the fixed ſtars to be the ſame with that of our Jun) but by a com- 


plex idea of ſenſible qualities co-exiſting, which, wherever they are 


found, mate a true ſun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer your lord- 
ſhip's queſtion : for what is it makes the ſecond ſun to be a true ſun, 


But having the ſame real efſence with the firſt ? If it were but a nominal 
 efſence, then the ſecond evould bawe nothing but the name. | 


I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal zfence, it would have 
ſomething beſides the name, viz. That nominal eſſence which is 


ſufficient to denominate 1 it truly a Jun, or to make 1 it be a true ſun, 
though 
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idea, or nominal eſſence of a . 
the efſences of thinvs, as they are knowadle by us, have a reality in them 


ſidering your lordſhip' s following words. 


muſt be a real efſence in every individual of the ſame kind, Yes, and 


General Terms. 3 17 


it is as evident they do not ſignify a plurality ; for 


man and men would then ſignify the ſame, and the 


diſtinction of numbers (as Grammarians call them) 
would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. 


That then which 
general words ſignify, is a ſort of things; and each of 


them does that, by being a ſign of an abſtract idea in 


tae mind, to which idea as things exiſting are found 


to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that name; 


or, which is all one, be of that ſort. Whereby it is 
evident, that the eſſences of the ſorts, or (if the Latin 
word Pleaſes better) ſpecies of things,” are nothing elſe 


but 


932 


| though we know cds of that real eſlznck whereon that nominal | 


one depends. Your lordſhip will then urgue, that that real efſence1s 


in the /econd ſun, and makes the ſecond ſun. grant it, when the ſecond 


fan comes to exiſt, ſo as to be percely ed by us to have all the idegs 
contained in our complex idea, 7. e. in our nominal (Hence of a ſun. 


_. Forſhould it be true, (as 1 is now believed by aſtronomers) that the real 


eſſence of the ſun were in any of the fixed ſtars, yet ſuch a ſtar could 
not for that be by us called a /n, whilſt it ee not our complex 
But how far that will prove, that 


diſtinct from that of ab/tra@ ideas in the mind, which are mer ely crea= 
tures of the mind, | do not ſee; and we ſhall farther che ns in con- 
Therefore, ſay you, there 


beg leave of your lordſhip to ſay, of a different #7nd too. For that 
alone is it which makes it to be what it is. = 
That every individual ſubſtance has real, 


readily grant. Upon this your lordſhip ſays, Peter, James and John, 
are all true and real men. Au. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be 
men, they are true and real men, z. e. ſuppoſing the name of that 


| ſpecies belongs to them. And ſo three 5obagues are all true and real 


bobaques, ſuppoiing the name of that ſpecies of animals belongs to 
them, 
For | beſeech your ET to conſider, whether in your way of 
arguing, by naming them, Perer, James, and John, names familiar 
to us, as appropriated to individuals of the ſpecies mar, your lord- 
ſhip does not firſt ſuppoſe them men, and then very ſafely aſk, whe- 


ther they be not all true and real men? But if I ſhould aſk your 


lordſhip, whether Weweena, Chuckery and Coufheda, were true and 

real men or no? Your lordſhip would not be able to tell me, till, 

1 having 5 out to your lordſhip the individuals called by choſe 
Vol, [A . C names, 


ioterwad. individual = 
| conſtitution, z.e. a real eſſence, that e it to be what it is, L 


— 
— — 
—— — . — 
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eſſence, as not knowing the real one. 


1 | 4 Tris. 


but theſe abtract Hoods. For, the having eſſence of 


any ſpecies being that which makes any thing to 
be of that ſpecies, and the conformity to the idea 
to which the name is annexed being that which gives 
a Fight to that name, the having the eſſence, and the 


ſame 
thing : ſince to be of any ſpecies, and to have a 


having that conformity, muſt needs be the 


right to the name of that ſpecies, is all one. As 


for example, to be a man, or of the ſpecies man, and 

to have right to the name mas, is the ſame thing. 

Again, to be a man, or of the ſpecies man, and 
1 9 = have 


—— 


names, your lordſhip, by examining ecke they had in : them thoſk 
ſenſible qualities which your lordſhip has combined into that con: 


plex idea to which vou give the ſpecifick name man, determined 


them all, or ſome of them, to be the ſpecies which you call mar, 
and fo to be zrue and real man 5 which when your lordſhip has 2s. 


termined, it is plain you did it by that which is only the nominal! 
But your lordſhip farther 
aſks, What it is makes Peter, James ay: John real men? Is it the 


attributing the general name to them? No certainly; but that the true” 
and real efjence of a man is in every one of them. 


If, when your lordſhip aſks, What makes them men ? your lord- 


| ſhip uſed the word mating in the proper ſenſe for the efficient cauſe, 


and in that ſenſe it were true, that the eſſence of a man, 2. e. the 
ſpecifick eſſence of that ſpecies made a man; it would undoubtedly 


ſollow, that this ſpecifick eſſence had a reality beyond that of being 
unly a general abſtract idea in the mind. But when it is ſaid, that 
it 15 the true and real ęſence of a man in every one of them that mak „ 


Peter, James, and Fohn tra? and real men, the true and real meaning 


of theſe words is no more, but that the eſſence of that ſpecies, i. 5 
_ the properties anſwering the complex abſtract idea to which the ſpe- 


ciſick name is given, being found in them, that makes them be pro- 
perly and truly called men, or is the reaſon why they are called men. 
Your lordſhip adds, azd we mf 1 as certain of this, as wwe are that 
they are men. 

How, I beſeech your lordſhip, are we certain that they: are neu, 
but only by our ſenſes, finding thoſe properties: in them which anſwer 
the abſtract complex idea, which is in our minds, of the ſpecifick 
idea to which were have annexed the ſpecifick name an This I 
take to be the true meaning of what your lordſhip ſays in the next 
words, viz. They take their demomination of being men from that 


common aature or efſence which is in them; and I am apt to think, . 
theſe wol ds will not hold true in any other ſenſe. 


Your 
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have the eſſence of a men, is the ſame thing. Now, 


ſince nothing can be a man, or have a richt to 
the name man, but what has a conformity to the ab- 


ſtract idea the name mam ſtands for; nor any thing be 
a man, or have a right to the ſpecies man, but what 
has the eſſence of that ſpecies; it follows, that the 
abſtract idea for which the name ſtands, and the eſſence 
Of f the ſpecies, is one and the fame. From whence it 


is eaſy to obſerve, that the eſſences of the ſorts of 


things, and conſequently the ſorting of things, is the 
workmanſhip of the underſtanding, that abſtracts and 
makes thoſe general ; ideas. 


J 13. | 


"Pg lordſhip? p ; fourth inference begins has That 5 ea idea 


2s not made from the ſimple ideas by the mere a4 of the mind al ſtract- 
eng jrom circumſtances, but ons reaſe en\and con federation of the nature 
things. 


[ thought, my lord, that [reaſon and e had been a&s 
cf the mind, mere acts ef the mind, When any ching was done by them. 


Your lordſhip gives a reaſon for it, viz. Fer, <vhen ave foe ſeveral in- 
- diviguals that have the ſame puæuers and proper: ies, we thence infer, that 
there muſt be Someth; ing common to all, awhich makes than of one kind. 


I grant the 1 inference to be tr: ne; but muſt beg leave to deny that 


this proves, that the generat idea the name is annexed to, is not 
made by the mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your lord- 
hip here ſays, * That © the mind, in making its com- 


lex ideas of ſubſtances, only e nature, and * B. 3 1 Þ, 
F | 


_ © puts no ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to . 28, 29. 


have an union in nature. Nobody joins the voice 

of a ſheep with the ſhape of an horſe ; nor the colour of lead 
with the weight and hxedneſs of gold, to be the complex ideas 
of any real ſubſt ances; unleſs he has a mind to fill his head with 
* chimeras, and his difcourſes with unintelligible words. Men 
obſerving certain qualities always joined and exiſting together, 
therein copied nature, and of ideas ſo united, made their complex 
« ones of ſubſtance, Oc.“ Which is very little different from what 
your lordſhip here ſays, that it is from our obſervation of in- 
dividuals, that we come to infer, that there is Something common to 
them all. But I do not fee how it will thence follow, that the general 


— ſpecifick idea is not made by the mere act of the mind. No, 


ſays your lordſhip, There is ſomething common to them all, which makes 
them of one kind; and if the difference of kinds be real, that which 
mates them all of one kind muſt not be a nominal, but real 8 _ 

h ; '$ 2 £ # 8 3 


They are the h 


| have their them alike: there is nothing more obvious, 


foundations eſpecially in the races of animals, and all 
- 1n the ſimili- 


to make abſtract general ideas, and ſet them up in the 
mind, with names annexed to them, as patterns or 
forms, (for in that ſenſe the word form has a very pro- 


- 1s, as J humbly conceive, none to the thing deſigned by it. There 
is an internal conſtitution of things, on which their properties de- 
pend. This your lordſhip and are agreed of, and this we call the 


of theſe properties in men's minds, to which they commonly annex 
ſpecificx names, or names of ſorts or .4/»ds of things. This, I 
believe, your lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex ideas, for 
want of a better name, I have called nominal rfſences; how proper- 
Iy, I will not diſpute. Bat if any one will help me to a better 
name for them, 1 am ready to receive it; till then, I muſt, to ex- 


of reaſoning, being not the real eſſence of a man, as I believe your 


to make the thing wherein they are found, of the kind called man, 
and not of the kind called baboon, becauje the difference of theſe kinds 


cifick names) but their real unknown conſtitutions, which are the 
real effences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while be- 


ferences, of which we have no diſtinct conceptions, For J think it 
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workmanſhip forget, much leſs to deny, that nature, in 


of the under the production of things, makes ſeveral of 
ſtanding, but | 


things propagated by ſeed. But yet, I 
think, we may ſay, the ſerting of them un- 
der names is the workmanſhip of the underſtanding, tak- 
ing occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves amongſt them 


tudeof things. 


PEE 
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This may be ſome objection to the name of nominal eſſence: but 


real eſſence. There are alſo certain complex ideas, or combinations 


preſs myſelf, uſe this. Now, my lord, body, life, and the power 


lordſhip will agree, will your lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough 


z7s real? If this be not real enough to make % thing of one kind and 
ot of another, 1 do not fee how animal rationale can be enough really. 
to diſtinguiſh a man from an hor/e; for that is but the nominal, not 
real eſſence of chat kind, deſigned by the name man: and yet I 
ſuppoſe, every one thinks it real enough to make a real difference 
between that and other &;nds. And if nothing will ſerve the turn, 
to MAKE things of one kind and not of another (which, as J have 
ſhewed, ſignifies no more but ranking of them under different ſpe- 


fore we ſhould have really different kinds of ſubſtances, or diſtinct 
names for them, unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe dif- 


would not be readily anſwered me, if I ſhould demand, wherein 
lies the real diference in the internal conſtitution of a fag from that 
| | | of 
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per henification,) to which as particular things exiſt- 
ing are found to agree, ſo they come to be of that 
ſpecies, have that denomination, or are put into that 
_ claſſis. For, when we ſay this is a man, that a hor/e 
this tie, that cr uelty; this a watch, that a Jack; 
what do we elſe but rank things under different ſpeci- 
fick names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract ideas, of which 
we have made thoſe names the ſigns? And what are 
the eflences of thoſe ſpecies, ſet out and marked by 
names, but thoſe abſtract ideas in the mind; which 
are, as 1t were, the bonds berween particular things 

: — 
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of a buck, which are ack of n very tl known to be of one kind, | 
and not of the other; and nobody queſtions but that the Ts > 
whereof each of chem 4 is, are really different. 

Your lord ſhip farther ſays, Aud this difference duh wat depend upon 
the complex ideas of ſubſtances, whereby men arbitrarily join modes to- 

gether in their minds. I confeſs, my lord, I know not what to ſay to 
this, becauſe | do not know what theſe complex ideas of ſubſtances 
are, whereby men arbitrarily join modes together in their minds. 
: But I am apt to think there is a miſtake in the matter, by the words 
that follow, which are theſe: For let them miſtake in their complica- 
tion of ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to 
them; and let their ideas be what they pleaſe, the real Hence of a man, 
and an horſe, and a tree, are juſt what they avere. 

The miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe, is this, that things 
are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real eſſences ; when, by 
the very way of ſpeaking of them, itis clear, that they are already 
diſtinguiſhed by their nominal eſſences, and are ſo taken to be. 
For what, I beſeech your lordſhip, does your lordſhip mean, when 
you ſay, The real effence of a man, and an horſe, and a tree, but that 
there are ſuch kinds already ſet out by the ſignification of theſe 
names, man, horſe, tree? And what, I beſeech your lordſhip, is 
the fignification of each of theſe ſpecifick names, but the complex 
idea it ſtands for? And that complex idea is the nominal eſſence, 
and nothing elſe. So that taking man, as your lordſhip does here, 
to ſtand for a kind or ſort of individuals, all which agree in that 
common complex idea, which that ſpecifick name ſtands for, it is 
certain that the real eſſence of all the individuals comprehended un- 
der the ſpecifick name mar, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the 
ſame; let others leave out or put into their complex idea of nan 
what they pleaſe ; becauſe the real eſſence on which that unaltered 
complex idea, 7. e. thoſe properties depend, 1 80 neceſſarily be 
7 concluded to be the ſame, | | 
= For 


| have in our minds. And therefore the ſuppoſed real 
eſſences of ſubſtances, if different from our abſtract 


things into. For two ſpecies may be one, as rational- 
I, as two different eſſences be the eſſence of one 


place, your lordſhip uſes it for that complex idea which is 1n your 
lordihip's mind of that ſpecies, So that your lordſhip, by putting 
it for, or ſubſtituting it in the place of that complex idea where you 


does ſuppoſe the idea it ſtands for to be ſteadily the ſame. For, if 
I change the fignification of the word man, whereby it may not 


it does, but ſhut out fome of thoſe that to your lordſhip are men in 
Pour ſignification of the word man, or take in others to which your 


the complication of their ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what 
doth not belong to them; and let their ideas be what they pleaſe, the 
real effence of the individuals comprehended under the names an- 
nexed to theſe ideas, will be the ſame: for fo, I humbly conceive, 


| your lordſhip puts it by the name of aan, or any other ſpecifick 
name, your lordſhip ſeems to me to ſuppoſe, that that name ſtands 


Fourth's be an animal with a body of ſuch a ſhape, and an immaterial 


ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal conſtitution, 1. e. the ſame real 
fence, The truth is, every diſtin, EE idea with a name to 
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that exiſt, and the names they are to be ranked un- 


der? And when general names have any connection 
with Particular beings, theſe abſtract iges are the 


medium that unites them; ſo that the eſſences of TR 


as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are 


nor can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtract ideas we 


ideas, cannot be the eſſences of the ſpecies we rank 


nd 5 


* rei” on bf 


— — _ 7 - * 5 


Fr 1 rake it for granted, che in a uing the name man, in 1 this 


ſay the real eſſence of it is 7u/? as it was, or the very fame it was, 
comprehend jult the ſame indiyiduals which in your lordſhip's ſenſe 8 


lordthip does not allow the name ua; I do not think you will ſay, 
that the real eſſence of man in both theſe ſenſes is the ſame. And 
yet your lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, Let men miſtake is 


it muſt be put, to make out what your lordſhip aims at. For, as 


for, and not for the ſame idea, at the ſame time. 
For example, my lord, let your lordſhip's idea, to which you 
annex the ſign zan, be a rational animal: let another man's idea 
be a rational animal of ſuch a ſhape; let a third man's idea be of 
an animal of ſuch a ſize and ſhape, leaving out rationality ; let a 
ſubſtance, with a power of reaſoning ; let a fifth leave out of his 
idea an immaterial ſubſtance. It is plain every one of theſe will 
call his a mar, as well as your lordſhip; and yet it is as plain that 
man, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtinct, complex ideas, cannot be 


7 | I | 


borſe,” or lead. 
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ſpecies: and I demand, what are the alterations may, 
or may not be in a horſe, or lead, without making 
either of them to be of another ſpecies? In determin- 
ing the ſpecies of things by our abſtract ideas, this 18 


caſy to reſolve: but if any one will regulate himſelf 
herein by ſuppoſed real eſſences, he will, I ſuppoſe, 
be at a loſs; and he will never be able to know when 


any thing preciſely ceaſes to be of the ſpecies of os 


— 


it, makes a real diſtin& kind, whatever the real eſſence (which we 


know not of any of them) bee. %% 
And therefore I grant it true what your lordſhip ſays in the nex _ 


words, And let the nominal efſences differ never ſo much, the real com- 
mom efſence or nature of the ſeveral kinds, are not at all altered by 

them, i. e. That our thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real conſti- 
tutions that are in things that exiſt, there is nothing more certain. - 
But yet it is true, that the change of ideas, to which we annex 


them, can and does alter the ſignification of their names, and there- 


by alter the kinds, which by theſe names we rank and ſort them in- 


to. Your lordſhip farther adds, And theſe real eſſences are unchange- 
able, i. e. the internal conſtitutions are unchangeable, Of what, I 


beſeech your lordſhip, are the internal conſtitutions unchangeable? 


Not of any thing that exiſts, but of God alone; for they may be 


changed all as eatily by that hand that made them, as the internal 
frame of a watch. What then is it that is unchangeable? The 


internal conſtitution, or real eſſence of a ſpecies; which, in plain 


Engliſh, is no more but this, whilſt the ſame ſpecifick name, v. g. 
of man, horſe, or tree, is annexed to, or made the ſign of the ſame 


abſtract complex idea, under which I rank ſeveral individuals; it is 


impoſſible but the real conſtitution on which that unaltered, com- 
plex idea, or nominal eſſence depends, muit be the ſame, z, e. in 

other words, where we find all the ſame properties, we have reaſon 

to conclude there is the ſame real, internal conſtitution from which 

thoſe properties flow, | = 


But your lordſhip proves the real eſſences to be unchangeable, 
becauſe God makes them, in theſe following words: For, however 
there may happen ſome variety in individuals by particular accidents, 


yet the efſences of men, and horſes, and trees, remain always the ſame; _ 


becauſe they do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the avill of the 
Creator, who hath made ſeveral ſorts of beings, Ex, 
It 1s true, the real conſtitutions or eſſences of particular things 


_ exiſting do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the 


Creator; but their being ranked into ſorts, under ſuch and ſuch 


names, does depend, and wholly depend, on the ideas of men. 
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Each diſne e F. 14. Nor will any one wonder, rhat! | 
abſtract idea is ſay theſe /ſences, or abſtract ideas, (Which 


a diſtinct el 


fonts: are the meaſures of name, and the boun- 


daries of ſpecies) are the workmanſhip of the 
underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the com- 


plex ones are often, in ſeveral men, different collec- 
tions of ſimple ideas: and therefore that is covetouſneſs 


to one man, which is not ſo to another. Nay, even 
in ſubſtances, where their abſtract 7deas ſeem to be 
taken from the things themſelves, they are not con- 


ſtantly the ſame; no not in that ſpecies which is moſt 
familiar to us, and with which we have the moſt inti- 


mate acquaintance: it having been more than once 
doubted, whether the fætus born of a woman were a 
: man, even ſo tar, as that it hath been debated, whether 
it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and baptized : 


which could not be, if the abſtrat idea or eſſence, to 
5 which the name man belonged, were of nature's mak- 


ing; and were not the uncertain and various collection 


of | ſimple ideas, which the underſtanding S puts together, 


and then abſtracting it, affixes a name to it. So that, 
in truth, every diſtin abſtras idea 7s a diftin® Hence; 
and the names that ſtand for ſuch diſtinct ideas are the 
names of things eſſentially different. Thus a circle is 
as eſſentially different from an oval, as a ſheep from a 
_ goat; and rain 1s as eſſentially different from ſnow, as 
water from earth; that abſtract idea which is the eſſence 
of one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the 
other, And thus any two abſtract ideas, that in any 


part vary one from another, with two diſtin names 
annexed to them, conſtitute two diſtinct ſorts, or, if 


you pleaſe, ſpecies, as eſſentially different as any two 
the moſt remote or oppoſite in the world. 


3 $. 15. But, ſince the eſſences of things 
| minal «ſence. Are thought by ſome (and not without rea- 


ſon) to be wholly unknown, it may not 


be amiſs to conſider the /everal ſignifications of the word 
eſſence. 


3 3 Firſt, 
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the name of any ſort of things cannot be 
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F Eine may be taken for the being of any 


thing, whereby 1t 1s what 1t 1s. And thus the real in- 
ternal, but generally, in ſubſtances, unknown conſti- 
tution of things, whereon their diſcoverable qualities 
depend, may be called their efence. This is the pro- 


per original ſignification of the word, as is evident 
from the formation of it; Eſentia, in its primary 
notation, ſignifying properly berg. 


ſenſe it is ſtill uſed, 


And in this 
t when we ſpeak of the Hence 
of particular chings, without giving them any 
name. 

Secondly, The learning and diſputes of the Tchools 


having been much buſicd about genus and /pectes, the 
word eſſence has almoſt Joſt its primary ſignification; 


and, inſtead of the real conſtitution of things, has. © 


been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial conſtitution 


of genus and Jpectes. It is true, there is ordinarily 


- ſuppoſed a real conſtitution of the ſorts of things; . and 
it is 
on which any collection of fimple ideas co-exiſting muſt 


paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real conſtitution, 


depend. But it being evident, that things are ranked 5 


under names into ſorts or ſpecies, only as they agree to 
certain abſtract ideas to which we have annexed thoſe 
names, the eſſence of each genus, or fort, comes to be 
nothing but that abſtract idea, which the general, or 
ſortal (if I may have leave ſo to call it from /ort, as 1 


do general from genus) name ſtands for. And this we 


hall find to be that which the word eſſence imports in 
its moſt familiar uſe. 
ſuppoſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the real, 


"Theſe two forts of eſſences, 1 


the other the nominal eſſence. < 
§. 16. Between the nominal eſſence, and 


the name, there is ſo near a connection, that aun be- 


tween the 
name and no- 


attributed to any particular being, but mil effonce 


what has this eſence, whereby it anſwers 


that abſtract idea, whereof that name is the ſign. 


8. 17. 


Conſtant con- 


26. ͥ Feieneral Terms, 
1 ebe en, F. 17. Concerning the real eſſences of 
| "3 | od ar corporeal ſubſtances (to mention thoſe 
1 3 real only) there are, if I miſtake not, two 
1060 | eſſences ule- Opinions. The one is of thoſe, who, uſing 
0 e the word eſſence for they know not what, 
al ſuppoſe a certain number of thoſe eſſences, according 
Wo, to which all natural things are made, and wherein 
110 they do exactly every one of them partake, and ſo 
4040 become of this or that ſpecies. The other, and more 
„„ © rational opinion, is of thoſe, who look on all natural 
things to have a real, but unknown conſtitution of 
their inſenſible parts, from which flow thoſe ſenſible 
1 qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from 
{ "=. another, according as we have occaſion to rank them 


into forts, under common denominations. The for- 

mer of theſe opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe 2/ences as 

a certain number of forms or molds, wherein all na- 
tural things that exiſt are caſt, and do equally partake, 
has, I imagine, very much perplexed the knowledge 
of natural things. The frequent productions of monſters, | 
in all the ſpecies of animals, and of changelings, and 
other ſtrange iſſues of human birth, carry with them 


difficulties 1 not poſſible to conſiſt with this hypotheſis : 


properties, as that two figures partaking in the ſame 


ſpecies of things, is ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable 
to any part of our knowledge, that that alone were 


with fuch e/ſences of the ſorts or ſpecies of things, as 
come within the reach of our knowledge; which, 
when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found, as I have 
ſaid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract com- 


plex ideas, to which we have annexed diſtinct general 
names. 
6. 18. 


fince it is as impoſſible, that two things partaking 
exactly of the ſame real / ence ſhould have different 


real efence of a circle ſhould have different properties. 
But, were there no other reaſon againſt it, yet the /up- 
Poſi ition of eſſences that cannot be known, and the making 
them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtinguiſhes the 


_ ſufficient to make us lay it by, and content ourſelves. 


HF. 
1.288 


a figure including a ſpace between three 
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18 Effences being thus diſtinguiſhed "ad ad a 

155 1 and real, we may farther ob- mina! eſſence, 

ſerve, that in the ſpecies of ſimple ideas qe fame in 
| e 

and modes they are always the ſame ; but wad modes. ©. 
in ſubſtances always quite different, Thus different in 
ſubſtances. 

lines is the real as well as nominal eſſence of a triangle; : 

it being not only the abſtract idea to which the general 


name is annexed, but the very H entia, or being, of 


the thing itſelf, that foundation from which all its 


properties flow, and to which they are all inſeparably 


annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that par- 
cel of matter which makes the ring on my finger, 


wherein theſe two eſſences are apparently different. 
For it is the real conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, on 


which depend all thoſe properties of colour, weight, 


fulibility, fixedneſs, Sc. which makes it to be gold, or 


gives it a right to that name, which is therefore its no- 
minal eſſence : ſince nothing can be called gold, but 


what has a conformity of qualities to that abſtra& 
complex idea, to which that name is annexed, But 
this diſtinction of eſſences belonging particularly to 


ſubſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their 


names, have an occaſion to treat of more fully. 
F. 19. That ſuch abſeract ideas, With Eſſences in- 


names to them, as we have been ſpeaking of, generable and 
= ere eſſences, may farther appear by what we 
are told concerning eſſences, viz. that they are all inge- 


 1ncorruptible, | 


nerable and incorruptible. Which cannot be true of 
the real conſtitutions of things, which begin and periſh 


with them. All things that exiſt, beſides their author, 


are all liable to change; eſpecially thoſe things we are 


acquainted with, and have ranked into bands, under 
diſtinct names or enſigns. Thus that which was graſs 


to-day, is to-morrow the fleſh of a ſheep ; and within 
a few days after becomes part of a man: in all which, 


and the like changes, it is evident, their real eſſence, 


i. e. that conſtitution whereon the properties of theſe 


ſeveral things depended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes 


with 
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with them. But eſſences being taken for ideas eſta- 
N. | bliſhed in the mind, with names annexed to them, 
they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the ſame whatever 
060 mutations the particular ſubſtances are liable to. For, 
Re whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the 
Wh ideas to which man and horſe are annexed are ſuppoſed 
WIN __ nevertheleſs to remain the ſame ; and fo the eſſences of 
Me „„ celerved whol d undeſt 
al thoſe ſpecies are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, 

| whatever changes happen to any, or all of the indi- 

| viduals of theſe ſpecies. By this means the eſſence of a 

1 PMpecies reſts ſafe and intire, without the exiſtence of ſo 

| 00 much as one individual of that kind. For, were there 
Wl: now no circle exiſting any where in the world (as per- 
| 11! JP haps that figure exiſts not any where exactly marked | 
0 out, ) yet the idea annexed to that name would not 
ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a pattern, to 
determine which of the particular figures we meet with, 
have, or have not a right to the name circle, and ſo to 
ſhew which of them, by having that eſſence, was of 
that ſpecies. And though there neither were, nor had 
been in nature ſuch a beaſt as an #xicorn, nor ſuch a 
fiſh as a mermaid; yet, ſuppoſing thoſe names to ſtand 
for complex abſtract ideas that contained no incon- 
fiſtency in them, the eſſence of a mermaid is as intel- 
ligible as that of a man; and the idea of an unicorn, 
as certain, ſteady and permanent, as that of a horſe. 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that the doc- 
trine of the immutability of eſſences proves them to 
be only abſtract ideas; and is tounded on the relation 
eſtabliſhed between them, and certain ſounds as ſigns 
of them, and will always be true, as long as the ſame 
name can have the ſame ſignification. —_ 
Recapitul. F. 20. To conclude ; ; this is that hich 
on. in ſhort I would ſay, (viz.) That all the 
great buſineſs of genera and ſpecies, and their efſences, 
amounts to no more but this, that men making ab- 
ſtrat ideas, and ſettling them in their minds, with 
names annexed to them, do thereby enable themſelves 
to conſider things, and diſcourſe of them, as it were 


in 
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in bundles, for the eaſier and readier ; improvement and 
communication of their knowledge, which would ad- 
vance but flowly, were their words and thoughts 


culiar, and different from the other. 


8. 2. Firſt, The names of ſimple ideas, 
ad ſubtances, wth the abſtract ideas in 


confned only 408 Partien 


3 


8 


Ts H A P. IV. 
of the Names of Simple Ideas. 
§. 1. 


\ Hough all words, as ] have 
ſhewn, ſignify nothing imme 
diately but the ideas in the mind of the 
FT ſpeaker, yet, upon a nearer ſurvey, we 
hall find that the names of ſemple ideas, 

= mixed modes, (under which I compriſe relations too,) 


N ames of fim-. 


ple ideas, 


modes and ſub- 


ſtances, have 
each ſome- 


thing peculiar. 


and natural ſubſtances, have each of them ſomething pe- 


the mind which they immediatly ſignify, 


intimate alſo ſome real exiſtence, from which 
was derived their original pattern. But 


For example: i 


Firſt, Names 


of imple wdeas 


and ſubſtances 
intimate real 
exiſtence. | 


the names of mixed modes terminate in the idea that is in 
the mind, and lead not the thoughts any farther, as 


nominal eſſence of their ſpecies. But the 
names of natural ſubſtances ſignify rarely, if 


ever, any thing but barely the nominal e. 
fences of thoſe ſpecies, as we ſhall ſhew in 


we ſhall ſee more at large in the following chapter. 
FS. 3. Secondly, The names of ſimple ideas 


Secondly, 
and modes ſignify always the real as well as F 


Names of ſim- 


ple ideas and 


modes ſignify 


always both 
real andnomi- 
nal eſſence, 


the chapter that treats of the names and ſubſtances in 


particular. 


F. 4. Thirdly, The names of fi 7 3 ideas 


are not capable of any definitions ; the names 
of all complex ideas are. 


It has not, that 
I know, been yet obſerved by any body, 


Thirdly,” 
Names of fi im- 


ple ideas un- 
definable. 


what words are, and What are not, capable of being 


defined: 
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defined : the want whereof is (as I am apt to thiak) 


not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling and ob- 


ſcurity in men's diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand defi- 
nitions of terms that cannot be defined; and others 
think, they ought to reſt ſatisfied in an explication 
made by a more general word, and its reſtriction, (or, 
to ſpeak in terms of art, by a genus and difference,) 
when even after ſuch definition, made according to 
rule, thoſe who hear it have often no more a clear 
conception of the meaning of the word, than they had 
before. This at leaſt I think, that the ſhewing what | 
words are, and what are not capable of definition, and 1 
wherein conſiſts a good definition, is not wholly be- 
ſides our preſent purpoſe ; ; and perhaps will afford ſo | 
much light to the nature of theſe figns, and our ideas, 1 
as to deſerve a more particular conſideration. bY 


If all were F. 5. I will not here trouble myſelf, to 
definable, it 


n prove that all terms are not definable, 
would bema 


proceſs in in- from that proceſs in infinitum, which it will 
fenitum. viſibly lead us into, if we ſhould allow 


that all names could be defined: for if the terms of 


one definition were ſtill to be defined by another, | 
Where at laſt ſhould we ſtop? But I ſhall, for the 
nature of our ideas, and the ſignification of our words, 
ſhew, why ſome names can and others cannot be aimed, 
and which they are. 12 ” 
© "What 4 de- §. 6. I think, it is 3 that a 4 
| finitionis. nition is nothing elſe but the ſhewing the 


meaning of one word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous 
terms. The meaning of words being only the 7deas 
they are made to ſtand for by him that uſes them, the 
meaning of any term is then ſhewed, or the word is 


defined, when by other words the idea it is made the 
ſign of, and annexed to, in the mind of the ſpeaker, 


is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the view of 


another; and thus its ſignification aſcertained. This 
is the only uſe and end of definitions; and there- 
fore the only meaſure of what 1s, or 1s not a good 
definition. 


— 


§. 7. 
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23 the names of fi mple 1deas, and thoſe only, 
are incapable of being defined. The reaſon 


they found in it. 
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. 7 This being premiſed, I ſay, that simple 8 


why undefina- 
ble. | 


whereof is this, that, the ſeveral terms of a definition 


ſignifying ſeveral ideas, they can all together by no 
means repreſent an idea, which has no compoſition * 
all: and therefore a definition which is properly no- 
thing but the ſhewing the meaning of one word by 
feveral others not ſignifying each the ſame thing, can 
in tie names of ſimple ideas have no place. 


F. 8. The not obſerving this difference Influnces ; 


in our ideas, and their names, has produced motion. 

| that eminent trifling in the ſchools, which is fo caſy 
do be obſerved in the definitions they give us of ſome 
feu of theſe ſimple ideas. For, as to the greateſt part 
of them, even thoſe maſters of definitions were fain 
to leave them untouched, merely by the impotlibility 
What more exquiſite jargon could 


the wit of man invent, than this definition, The att of 


4 being in power, as far forth as iu power ? which 
would puzzle any rational man, to whom it was not 


already known by its famous abſurdity, to gueſs what 
9 25 it could ever be ſuppoſed to be the explication 
If Tully, aſking a Dutchman what beweeginge was, 


215015 have received this explication 1 in his own lan- 
guage, that it was actus entis in potentia, quatenus in 


petentia; I aſk whether any one can imagine he could 
thereby have underſtood what the word beweeginge 0g 
ly 


nified, or have gueſſed what idea a Dutchman ordinar! 


had in his mind, and would ſignify to another when ; 


he uſed that unnd. 


$. 9. Nor have the modern philoſophers, who have 


endeavoured to throw off the jargon of the ſchools, 
and ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſucceeded in de- 
fining ſimple ideas, whether by explaining their cauſes, 


or any otherwiſe. The atomiſts, who define motion to 


be a paſſage from one place to another, what do they 


more than put one ſynonymous word for another? F or 


what is paſſage other than motion : And if they were 
aſked 
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aſked what paſſage was, how could they better define 


it than by motion © For is it not at leaſt as proper and 


ſignificant to ſay, Paſſage is motion from one place 10 
| another, as to ſay, motion is a paſſage, & c. This is to 
tranſlate, and not to define, when we change two 
words of the ſame ſignification one for another; "which, 
when one is better underſtood than the other, may ſerve 
to diſcover what idea the unknown ſtands for ; but is 


very far from a definition, unleſs we will ſay, every 
% word in the dictionary is the definition of the 


Latin word it anſwers, and that motion is the defini- 
tion of motus. 


Nor will the ſucceſſive application of the 
parts of the ſuperficies of one body to theſe of another, 


7 which the Cartetens give us, prove a much better de- 
finition of motion, when well examined. 


Light. 


FSi. 10. The act of perſpicuous, as s far | 
forth as perſpicuous, is another Peripaterick Þ 


definition of a imple idea; which though not more 


abſurd than the former of motion, yet betrays its uſe- 


: leſſneſs and inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe ex- 
perience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot 


make the meaning of the word Jight (which it pre- 
tends to define) at © all underſtood by a blind man: but 


the definition of notion appears not at firſt fight ſo 
uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this way of trial. 
ſimple idea entering by the touch as well as fight, it 
is impoſſible to ſhew an example of any one, who has 
no other way to. get the idea of motion, but barely by 
the definition of That name. 
light is a great number of little globules, ſtriking 
| briſkly on the bottom of the eye, ſpeak more intelli- 
gibly than the ſchools : but yet theſe words, ever ſo 


For, this 


Thoſe who tell us, that. 


well underſtood, would make the idea, the word /ight 
ſtands for, no more known to a man that underſtands it 
not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that /ight was 
nothing but a company of little tennis-balls, which 


fairies all day long ſtruck withrackets againſt ſome men's 


foreheads, whilſt they paſſed by others. For, grant- 
ing this explication of the thing to be true, yet the 
idea 


are only to be got by thoſe impreſſions objects 
themſelves make on our minds, by the pro- = __ 
Per inlets appointed to each fort. If they a 

are not received this way, all the words in the world, 
made u uſe of to explain or define any of their names, will 
never be able to produce in us the idea it ſtands for. 
For words being ſounds, can produce in us no other 
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idea of the cauſe of light, if we had it ever ſo exact, 

would no more give us the idea of light itſelf, as it is 
ſuch a particular perception in us, than the idea of 
the figure and motion of a ſharp piece of ſteel would 


give us the idea of that pain which it is able to cauſe 


in us. For the cauſe of any ſenſation, and the ſenſation 
Itſelf, in all the ſimple ideas of one ſenſe, are two ideas; 
and two ideas fo different and diſtant one from another, 
that no two can be more ſo. And therefore, ſhould Des 
Cartes's globules ſtrike ever ſolong on the re/inaof a man 
who was blind by a gutta ſerend, he would thereby 
never have any idea of light, or any thing approaching 
to it, though he underſtood what little globules were, 
and what ſtriking on another body was, ever fo well. 
And therefore the Cartefians very well diſtinguiſh be- 


tween that light which is the cauſe of that ſenſation i in 
us, and the idea which is produced! in us heb, it, and is 


that which is properly light. 


S. 11. Siuple ideas, as has been ſne wn, Simple 3 


why undefina- 


ſimple ideas than of thoſe very ſounds; nor excite 


any ig us, but by that voluntary connexion which 
is known to be between them, and thoſe ſimple 
ideas which common uſe has made them ſigns of. 
He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any words 


can give him the taſte of a pine- apple, and make him 
have the true idea of the reliſh of that celebrated de- 


licious fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſemblance _ 
with any taſtes whereof he has the ideas already in his 


memory, imprinted there by ſenſible objects, not 


ſtrangers to his palate, fo far may he approach that re- 


ſemblance in his mind. But this is not giving us that 
idea by a definition, but exciting in us "other ſimple 


ideas by their known names ; which will be ſtill very 
Vor. II. D different 
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different from the true taſte of that fruit ;Kſelf, In 
light and colours, and all other ſimple ideas, it is the 
ſame thing: for the ſignification of ſounds is not 
natural, but only impoſed and arbitrary. And no 
definition of light, or redneſs, is more fitted or able to 
produce either ot thoſe ideas in us, than the ſound. 
light, or red, by itſelf. For to hope to produce an 
idea of light, or colour, by a ſound, however formed, 
1s to expect that ſounds ould be viſible, or colours 5 
audible; and to make the ears do the office of all the | 
other ſenſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we | 
might taſte, ſmell, and ſee by the ears: a fort of phi- | 
; loſophy worthy only of Sanco Panca, who had the 
faculty to ſee Dulcizea by hearſay. And therefore he | 
that has not before received into his mind, by the pro- 


Per inlet, the ſimple idea Which any 1 ſtands for, 


can never come to know the ſignification of that word, 
by any other words or ſounds whatſoever, put together 
according to any rules of definition. The only way =. 
by applying to his ſenſes the proper object; and fo 
producing that dea in him, for which he has learned 
the name already. A ſtudious blind man, who had 
mightily beat his head about viſible objects, and made 
uſe of the explication of his books and friends, to un- 
derſtand thoſe names of light and colours, which often 
came in his way, bragged one day, that he now un- 
derſtood what /carlet ſignified. Upon which his friend 
demanding, what ſcarlet was? the blind man anſwer- 
ed, it was like the ſound of a trumpet. Juſt ſuch an 
underſtanding of the name of any other ſimple idea 
will he have, who hopes to get it only from a defini- 
tion, or other words made uſe of to explain it. 
3 §. 12. The caſe is quite otherwiſe in 
| hewed in Complex ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral 
complex ideas, ſimple ones, it is in the power of words, 
eee ſtanding for the ſeveral ideas that make 
rainbow. that compoſition, to imprint complex ideas 
in the mind, which were never there be- 
fore, and ſo make choir names be underſtood. In 
fuch collections of ideas, paſling under one name, 
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_ workman : 


| his hand laid upon it, was told, that now he touched 
the head, and then the forehead, eyes, n 
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definition, or the reaching the ſignification of one word 
by ſeveral others, has place, and may moke us under- 


ſtand the names of things which never came within the 
reach of our ſenſes z. and frame ideas ſuitable to thoſe 


in Other men's 3 minds, when they ule thoſe names: 


provided that none of the terms of tl ie definition ſtand 
for any ſuch ſimple ideas, which he, to whom the ex- 


plication is made, has never yet had in his thought. 


Thus the word fatue may be explained to a blind man 
by other words, when picture cannot, his ſenſes hav- 
ing given him the idea of figure, but not of colours, 


which therefore words cannot excite in him. „ Il 
gained the prize to the painter, againſt the ſtatuary; 


each of which contending for the excellency of his 
art, and the ſtatuary bragging that his was to be pre- 


ferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe who 
had loſt their eyes could yet perceive the excellency of 


it; the painter agreed to refer himſelf to the judgment 
of a blind man; who being brought where there was 
a ſtatue made by 
other, he was firſt led to. the ſtatue, (in which he traced 
with his hands all the lineaments of the face and body,) 


the one, and a picture drawn by the 


and with great admiration applauded the ſkill of the 
but being led to the picture, and having 


noſe, Sc. as 
his hand moved over the parts of the picture on the 
cloth, without finding any the leaſt diſtinction: where- 


upon he cried out, that certainly that muſt needs be a 


very admirable and divine piece of workmagſhip, 


which could repreſent to them all thoſe parts, where 
he SO neither feel nor perceive any thing. 


He that ſhould uſe the word rainbow to one 
who —_ all thoſe colours, but yet had never ſeen 


that phenomenon, would, by enumerating the figure, 
largeneſs, poſition, and order of the colours, ſo well 


define that word, that it might be perfectly under- 
ſtood. 


But yet chat definition, how exact and perfect 


ſoever, would never make a blind man underſtand it; 
becauſe ſeveral of the fimple ideas that make that com- 
„9 2 


plex : 
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plex one, being ſuch as he never received by ſenſation 
and experience, no words are able to excite hem in 
his ming. 


L . 14. Si 1 lies. as has been ſhewed, 
The names of Is b b f h F 
complex ids Can Only be got by experience, from thoſe 
ben to be objects which are proper to produce in us 
made intellsi- thoſe perceptions. When by this means 
ble by words. 
| we have our minds ſtored with them, and 
know the names for them, then wwe are in a condition io 
define, and by definition to underſtand the names of 
complex ideas, that are made up of them. But, when 
any term ſtands for a ſimple idea that a man has never 
yet had in his mind, it 18 impoſſible by any words to 
make known its meaning to him. When any term 
| ſtands for an idea a man is acquainted with, but is 
ignorant that that term is the ſign of it, there another 


name of the ſame idea, which he has been accuſtomed = 


to, may make him underſtand its meaning. Bur in 
no caſe whatſoever is any name of any e idea 
capable of a definition. 
e OS 9 , But though the names 
names of ſim- of ſimple ideas have not the help of defint- 
ple eas lea 2707 to determine their ſignification; yer 
doubtlul, 

that hinders not, but that they are general- 

ly Iſs doubtſul and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed modes 
3 Jubftances : becauſe, they ſtanding only for one 
; ſimple perception, men for the moſt part, eaſily and 
perfectly agree in their ſignification; and there is lit- 
tle room for miſtake and wrangling about their mean- 
ing. He that knows once that whiteneſs i is the name 

of that colour he has obſerved in ſnow or milk, will 
not be apt to miſapply that word, as long as he retains. 
that de; which when he has quite Joſt, he is not apt 
0 miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he under- 
ſtands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of ſimple _ 
zdeas to be put together, which makes the doubtful- 
neſs in the names of mixed modes; nor a ſuppoſed, 
but an unknown real eſſence, with properties depend- 
ing thereon, the preciſe number whereof are alſo un- 
known, which Makes the difficulty in the names of 
37 ſubſtances, 


Es. 
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ſubſtances. But, on the contrary, in ſimple ideas the 
Whole Genification of the name is known at once, and 
_conliſts not of parts, whereof more or leſs being put in, 

the 7422 may be varied, and ſo the fignification of 1 its 
name be obſcure or uncertain. 


& 16. Fifthly, This farther may be = 
ſerved concerning ſimple id d their . 
erved con ng Simple ideas an eirr acuny Bi 
names, that they have but few aſcents in aſcents in linea 


linea prædicamentali, (as they call it) from prædicamen- 
_ the loweſt ſpecies to the ſummum genus. The 


tali. 


reaſon whereof is, that the loweſt ſpecies being but one 


ſimple idea, nothing can be left out of it, that ſo the 


difference being taken away, it may agree with ſome 


{ other thing in one idea common to them both; which 
having one name is the genus of the other two: v. g. 
There is nothing can be left out of the idea of white 

and red, to make them agree in one common appear- 


ance, and ſo have one general name; as rationality be= 


ing left out of the complex idea of man, makes it agree 


with brute, in the more general idea and name of 4 aui- 


mal. And therefore, when, to avoid unpleaſant enume- 
rations, men would comprehend both white and red, 


and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple ideas, under one general 


name, they have been fain to do it by a word which : 
| denotes only the way they get into the mind. For 


when white, red, and yellow, are all comprehended 
under the genus or name colour, it ſignifies no more, 


but ſuch ideas as are produced in the mind only by 
the ſight, and have entrance only through the eyes. 
And when they would frame yet a more general term, 


to comprehend both colours and ſounds, "and the like 
ſimple ideas, they do it by a word that ſignifies all 
ſuch as come into the mind only by one ſenſe: and ſo 
the general term quality, in its ordinary acceptation, 


comprehends colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and tan- 


gible qualities, with diſtinction from extenſion, num- 


ber, motion, pleaſure, and pain, which make im- 
preſſions on the mind, and introduce their ideas by 


more ſenſes than one. 


8 5 & 175 


v ral Dankes. 


e ral ſpecies of mixed modes, are made by be 
| underſtanding, wherein they differ from 
thoſe of Gale ideas: in which ſort, the mind has no 
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PET wee 8. 17. Sixthly, The names of ſimple 


Amplid ideas, ſubſtances, and mixed modes, have 


ſtand 5 - alſo this difference: that thoſe of mixed 
Hot at all arbi- „ | | . | 25 | 
wary. modes ſtand for ideas perfectly arbitrary: 


thoſe of ſulſcances are not perfectly fo; but 
refer to a pattern, though with ſome latitude: and thoſe 
of ſimple ideas are perfectly taken from the exiſtence of 
things, and are not arbitrary at all, Which what 
difference it makes in the ſignifications of their names, 
we fhall ſee in the following chaprers. 


The names of fimple modes differ little from choſe. 


of fimple ideas. 5 


. 1 K P. . 
of the Names Us mixed Modes and Relations. 
They land for 8 1. 7 E names of mixed nodes be- 
abſtract ideas, - ing general, they ſtand, as has 


as other gene- been ſhewn, for forts or ſpecies of things, 


each of which has its peculiar eſſence, 


The eſſences of theſe ſpecies allo, as has been mew” 
ed, are nothing but the abſtract ideas in the mind, 
Which the name is annexed. Thus far the names Fo 
eſſences of mixed modes have nothing but what is 
common to them with other ideas: but, if we take a 
little nearer ſurvey of them, we ſhall find that they 
have ſomething peculiar, which perhaps may deſerve 
our attention, | 
Hd eee v.-2; The firſt particularity ! ſhall ob- 
they Hand for ſerve in them is, that the abſtract ideas, 


we mare" by or, if you pleaſe, the eſſences of the ſeve- 
the un er- 


power to make any one, but only receives ſuch as are 


preſented to it, by the real any of things operat- 
ing upon it. 
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$3 In the next place, theſe eſſences of S. Uy, 
the ſpecies of mixed modes are not only made arbitra- 
made by the mind, but made very arbitra- 1d "no With⸗ 
atterns.“ 

rily, made without patterns, or reference B 
eto any real exiſtence, Wherein they differ from thoſe 
of ſubſtances, which carry with them the ſuppoſition 
of ſome real being, from which they are taken, and to 
which they are conformable. But, in its complex 
ideas of mixed modes, the mind rakes a liberty not to 


follow the exiſtence of things exactly. It unites and 


retains certain collections, as ſo many diſtin ſpecifick 
ideas, whillt others, that as often occur in nature, and 
are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward things, paſs ne- 
elected without Particular names or ſpecifications. 
Nor does the mind, in theſe of mixed modes, as in the 
complex ideas of ſubſtances, examine them by the real 
exiſtence of things; or verify them by patterns, con- 
taining ſuch peculiar compoſitions in nature. To 
know whether his idea of adultery, or inceſt, be Ae 
will a man ſeek it any where amoneſt things exiſting ? 
Or is it true, becaufe any one has been witneſs to ſuch 
an action? No: but it ſuffices nere, that men have 
put together ſuch a collection into one complex ide, 
that makes the archetype, and ſpecifick idea, Whether 
ever any ſuch action were committed in rerum natura 
or no. 
. To e this right, we 
muſt conſider wherein this making of theſe How my. 
complex ideas conſiſts; and that is not in the 
making any new idea, but putting together thoſe which 
the mind had before. Wherein the mind does theſe 
three things: firſt, it chuſes a certain number. Se- 
condly, it gives them connection, and makes them in- 
to one idea. Thirdly, it ties them together by a 
name. If we examine how the mind proceeds in theſe, 
and what liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily ob- 
ſerve, how theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes 
are the workmanſhip of the mind; and conſequently, 
that the ſpecies themſelves are of men's making. 


L) 4 Y. 5» 
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| Evidently ar- 


5 this ſort of complex ideas may be made, abſtracted, 
and have names given them, and fo a ſpecies be con- 
ſtituted, before any one individual of that ſpecies ever 


| Inflances; 


F. 5. Nobody can doubt, but that theſe 
bicrary in than ideas of mixed modes are made by a volun- 
the ies is of tary collection of ideas put together in the 
ee © mind, independent from any original pat- 


terns 1n nature, who will but reflect, that, 


exiſted. Who can doubt but the ideas of ſacrilege or 
adultery might be framed in the mind of men, and 
have names given them, and ſo theſe ſpecies of mixed 
modes be conſtituted, before either of them was ever 


committed; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
reaſoned about, and as certain truths diſcovered of 
them, whilſt yet they had no being but in the under - 
ſtanding, as well as now, that they have but too fre- 


quently a real exiſtence ? Whereby it is plain, how 


much the forts of mixed modes are the creatures of the 
underſtanding, where they have a being as ſubſervient 


to all the ends of real truth and knowledge, as when 


they really exiſt: and we cannot dovbr, but law- 


makers have often made laws about ſpecies of actions, 


which were only the creatures of their own under- | 
ſtandings: beings that had no other exiſtence, but in 
their own minds. And, I think, nobody can deny, 
but that the reſurrection was a ſpecies of mixed modes 
in the mind, before it really exiſted. 


$. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe WY 
"gg. of mixed modes are made by the mind, we 

murder, 1n- 

ceſt, tabbing. need but take a view of almoſt any of 
7 them. A little looking into them wall 

ſatisfy vs, that it is the mind that combines ſeveral 


ſcattered independent ideas into one complex one; 
and, by the common name it gives them, makes them 


the eſſence of a certain ſpecies, without regulating it- 
ſelf by any connexion they have in nature. For what 
greater connexion in nature has the idea of a man, 
than the idea of a ſheep, with killing; that this is 


made a particular ſpecies of action, ſignified by the 


word 
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word murder, and the other not? Or what nearer 
union is there in nature between the idea of the rela- 
tion of a father with killing, than that of a ſon, or 
neighbour; that thoſe are combined into one complex 8 
idea, and thereby made the eſſence of the diſtinct ſpecies 
* parricide, whilſt the other makes no diſtinct ſpecies at 
all? But though they have made killing a man's father 
or mother a diſtinct ſpecies from kilfing his ſon, or 
daughter; yet, in ſome other caſes, ſon and daughter 
are taken in too, as well as father and mother; and 


they are all equally comprehended in the ſame ſpecies, 
as in that of inceſt. Thus the mind in mixed modes 


arbitrarily unites into complex ideas ſuch as it finds 
convenient; whilſt others, that have altogether as 
much union in nature, are left looſe, and never com- 
bined into one idea, becauſe they have no need of one 
name. It is evident then, that the mind, by its free 
choice, gives a connexion to a certain number of ideas, 

which in nature have no more union with one another, 
than others that ir leaves out: why elſe is the part of 


the weapon, the beginning of the wound is made with, 


taken notice of, to make the diſtin& ſpecies called 8 


 fabbing, and the figure and matter of the weapon left 
out? 1 do not ſay This is done without reaſon, as we 
ſhall ſee more by and by; but this I ſay, that it is 
done by the free choice of the mind, purſuing its own 
ends; and that therefore theſe ſpecies of mixed modes 
are the workmanſhip of the underſtanding : and there 
is nothing more evident than that, for the moſt part, 
in the framing theſe ideas, the mind ſearches not its 
patterns in nature, nor refers the ideas it makes to the 
real exiſtence of things; but puts ſuch together as may 
beſt ſerve its own purpoſes, without tying itſelf to a 
preciſe imitation of any thing that really exiſts. 
F. 7. But though theſe complex ideas, gut ny dab. 
or efſences of mixed modes, depend on the fervient to the 
mind, and are made by it with great end of lan- 
liberty; yet they are not made at random, S8. 


and jumbled together without any reaſon at. all. 
Though 
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Though theſe pla ideas be not always copied from 


nature, yet they are always ſuited to the end for which 


abſtract ideas are made: and though they be combi- 


nations made of ideas, that are laoſe enough, and have 
as little union 1n themſelves, as ſeveral other to which 


the mind never gives a connexion that combines them 
into one idea; yet they are always made for the con- 


venience of communication. which eis the chief end of 
language. The uſe of language is, by ſhort ſounds to | 


ſignify with eaſe and ditpatch general conceptions ; 


wherein not only abundance of particulars may be con- 


tained, but al ſo a great variety of independent zdeas col- 
lected into one complex one. In the making there- 


fore of the ſpecies of mixed modes, men have had re- 
gard only to ſuch combinations as they had occaſion to | 
mention one to another. Thoſe-they have combined | 
into diſtinct complex ideas, and given names to; whilſt 
others, that in nature have as near an union, are left 


| looſe and unregarded. For, to go no farther than 


human actions themſelves, if they would make diſtinct 
abſtract ideas of all the varieties might be obſerved in 
them, the number muſt be infinite, and the memory 


confounded with the plenty, as well as over-charged 


to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that men make and name ? 


ſo many complex ideas of theſe mixed modes, as they 


find they have occaſion to have names for, in the ordi- 
nary occurrence of their affairs. If they join to the 
idea of killing, the idea of father or mother, and ſo 
make a diſtinct ſpecies from killing a man's ſon, or 
neighbour, it is becauſe of the different heinouſneſs 


of the crime, and the diſtinct puniſnment is due to the 
murdering a man's father or mother, different from 
what ought to be inflicted on the murder of a fon or 
neighbour; and therefore they find it neceſſary to men- 


tion it by a diſtinct name, which is the end of making 
that diſtinct combination. But though the ideas of 
mother and daughter are fo differently treated, in re- 


ference to the idea of killing, that the one is joined 
with it to make a diſtinct abſtract idea with a name, 


. and 
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and ſo a diſtinct ſpecies, and the other not; yet, in 
reſpect of carnal knowledge, they are both taken i in 
under inceſt: and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of 
expreſſing under one name, and reckoning of one 
ſpecies, ſuch unclean mixtures as have a peculiar turpi- 
rude beyond others; and this to avoid circumlocutions, : 
and tedious deſcriptions. | 
S. 8. A moderate ſkill in different lan- 8 
guages will eaſily ſatisfy one of the truth of alc e 
this, it being fo obvious to obſerve great words of di- 
ſtore of words in one language, which have vec __ 
guages are a 
not any that anſwer them in another, Which Proof. 
plainly ſhews, that thoſe of one country, 5 
by their cuſtoms and manner of life, have found occa- 
ſion to make ſeveral complex ideas, and give names to 
them, which others never collected into ſpecifick ideas. 
This could not have happened, if theſe ſpecies were 
the ſteady workmanſhip of nature; and not collections 
made and abſtracted by the mind, in order to nam 
ing, and for the convenience of communication. The 
terms of our law, which are not empty founds, will 
hardly find words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or 
Italian, no ſcanty languages; much leſs, I think, could 
any one tranſlate them into the Carridbee, or Weſtoe 
tongues: and the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of 
the Fewws, have no words in other languages to anſwer _ 
them : the reaſon whereof is plain, from what has been 
ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into 
this matter, and exactly compare different languages, 
we ſhall find, that though they have words, which in 
tranſlations and dictionaries are ſuppoſed to anſwer one 
another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt the 
names af. complex ideas, eſpecially of mixed modes, 
that ſtands for the ſame preciſe idea, which the word 
does that in dictionaries it is rendered by. There are 
no ideas more common, and leſs compounded, than 
the meaſures of time, extenſion, and weight; and the 
Latin names Hora, pes, libra, are without difficulty 
rendered by the Englijo names, deu; foot, and ek 
ut 


munication. 
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but yet there is nothing more evident, than that the 
 rdeas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin names, were very 


far different from thoſe which an Eugliſpman expreſſes 


by thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of theſe ſhould. 
make uſe of the meaſures that thoſe of the other lan- 
_ guage deſigned by their names, he would be quite out 


in his account. Thefe are too ſenſible proofs to be 
doubted ; and we ſhall find this much more fo, in the 


names of more abſtract and compounded ideas; ſuch as 
are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up moral 
_ diſcourſes: whoſe names when men come curioully to 
compare with thoſe they are tranſlated into in other 


languages, they will find very few of them exactly to 


_ correſpond in the Whole extent of their ſignifi- 
cations. 


This ſhews F. 9. The reaſon why I bs ſo parti- 
ſpeeies to be cular notice of this, IS, that we may not | 


made for com- be miſtaken about genera, and ſpecies, and 
their eſſences, as if they were things regu- 
larly and conſtantly made by nature, and had a real 
exiſtence in things; when they appear, upon a more 
wary ſurvey, to be nothing elſe but an artifice of the 

underſtanding, for the eaſter ſignifying ſuch collections 
of ideas, as it ſhould often have occaſion to communi- 
cate by one general term; under which diverſe parti- 
culars, as far forth as they agree to that abſtract idea, 
might be comprehended, And if the doubtful ſignifi- 
cation of the word ſpecies, may make it ſound harſh to 
ſome, that I ſay, that the ſpecies of mixed modes are 


made by the underſtanding; yet I think, it can by 
nobody be denied, that it is the mind makes thoſe 


_ abſtract complex ideas, to which ſpecifick names are 
given. And if it be true, as it is, that the mind 


makes the patterns for ſorting and naming of things, 


I leave it to be conſidered, who makes the boundaries 
of the ſort or ſpecies ; "Pay with me, ſpecies and ſort 


have no other difference than that of a Latin and 
—— idiom. 


* 10. 
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F. 10. 7 be near relation that there is Be- „ 
fween ſpecies, eſſences, and their general modes, it is the 
name, at lealt in mixed modes, will farther name that ties 
the combina- 
appear, when we conlider, that it is the yon together, 
name that ſeems to preſerve thole eſſences, and makes it a 
and give them their laſting duration. For, N 
the connexion between the looſe parts of thoſe com- 
plex ideas being made by the mind, this union, which 
has no particular foundation in nature, would ceaſe 
again, were there not ſomething that did, as it were, 
hold it together, and keep the parts from ſcattering. 
Though therefore it be the mind that makes the col- 
lection, it is the name which is, as it were, the knot _ 
that ties them faſt together. What a vaſt variety of 
different ideas does the word triumphus hold together, 
and deliver to us as one ſpectes ? Had this name been 
never made, or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have 
had deſcriptions of what paſſed 3 in that ſolemnity: but 
yet, I think, that which holds thoſe different parts to- 
gether, in the unity of one complex idea, is that very 
word annexed t0 it; without which, the ſeveral parts 
of that would no more be thought to make one thing, 
| than any other ſhew, which having never been made 
but once, had never been united into one complex 
idea, under one denomination. How much therefore, 
in mixed modes, the unity neceſſary to any eſſence de- 
pends on the mind; and how much the continuatioa 
and fixing of that unity depends on the name in com- 
mon uſe annexed to it, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe 
who look upon effences and eker as real eltabliſhed 
things 1 mature; 
FSi. II. Suitable to this we find, that men, -Heaking 
of mixed mode, ſeldom imagine or take any other for ſpe- 
cies of them, but Juch as are ſet out by name: becaule 
they being of man's making only in order to naming, 
no ſuch ſpecies are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, 
Unleſs a name be joined to it as the ſign of man's hav- 
ing combined. into one idea ſeveral looſe ones; and by 
that name giving a laſting union to the parts, which 


would 
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would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the 
mind laid by that abſtract idea, and ceaſed actually to 
think on it. But when a name is once annexed to it, 
wherein the parts of that complex idea have a ſettled 
and permanent union; then is the Hence, as it were, 
eſtabliſhed, and the ſpecies looked on as compleat. 


For to what purpoſe ſhould the memory charge itſelf 


with ſuch compoſitions, unleſs it were by abſtraction 
to make them general? and to what purpoſe make 
them general, unleſs it were, that they might have ge- 
neral names, FIRE the convenience of diſcourſe and com- 
' munication ? Thus we ſee, that killing a man with a 
ſword, or a hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct ſpe- 


= - cies of action: but if the point of the ſword firſt enter 


the body, it paſſes for a diſtin& ſpecies, where it has 
a diſtinct name, as in England, in whole language it is 


called fabbing : hut in another country, where it has 


not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar name, it 
paſſes not for a diſtinct /pecies. But in the ſpecies of 
corporeal ſubſtances, though it be the mind that makes 


the nominal eſſence; yet Since thoſe ideas, which are 


combined in it, are ſuppoſed to have an union in na- 


ture, whether the mind joins them or no, therefore 


thoſe are looked on as diſtinct ſpecies, without any 


operation of the mind, either abltracting, or giving 


a name to that complex dea. 
W Conformable 1100 to What x4 been 


_ ginalsof mix- faid concerning the eſſence of the ſpecies cf | 


_ ed modes, We mixed modes, chat they are creatures of the 
look no far- 


B underſtanding, rather than the works of 


mind, which nature: conformable, I ſay, to this, we 
alſo 1 


ee lM find, that their names lead our thoughts 10 


workmanſhip /e mind, and no farther. When we ſpeak 
of the under- 


ee of juſtice, or gratitude, we frame to ourſelves 

no imagination of any thing exiſting, 
which we would conceive; but our thoughts termi- 
nate in the abſtract ideas of thoſe virtues, and look no 


farther; as they do, when we ſpeak of a horſe, or iron, 


whoſe ſpeciſick ide we conſider not as barely in the 
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mind, but as in things themſelves, which afford the 


original patterns of thoſe ideas. But in mixed modes, 
at leaſt the moſt conliderable parts of them, which 


are moral beings, we conſider the original patterns, as 
being in the mind; and to thoſe we refer for the diſ- 
tinguiſhing of particular beings under names. And 
hence I think it is, that theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of 


mixed modes are by a more particular name called a- 


tions; as by a peculiar right ERS. to the un- 7 
derſtanding. 


d. 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, Their beg 


derſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, 


and the conveniency of expreſling 1 in ſhort 


Why the complex ideas of mixed modes are made by the 
= commonly more compounded and aecompounded, ar pgs 
3 _ withou * 
= than thoſe of natural ſubſtances : becauſe wn, ſlews 
they being the workmanſhip of the un- thercaſonwhy | 


they are fo 
compounded: | 


thoſe ideas it would make known to another, it does 

with great liberty unite often into one abſtract idea 
things that in their nature have no coherence ; and fo 
under one term bundle together a great variety of 


compounded and decompounded ideas. 


Thus the 


name of proceſſion, what a great mixture of indepen- 
dent ideas of perſons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, 
ſounds, does it contain in that complex one, which 


. the mind of man has arbitrarily put tagether, to ex- 


preſs. by that one name? Whereas the complex ideas 
of the ſorts of ſubſtances are uſually made up of only 
a {mall number of ſimple ones; and in the ſpecres of 
animals, theſe two, viz. ſhape and voice, commonly 


make the whole nominal eſſence. 
$. 14. Another thing we may obſerve 


Names of 
from what has been ſaid, is, that the names mixed modes 
& mixed modes always fienify (when they fland always 
have any determined ſignification) the real x ag real 


For, theſe abſtract 


eſences of their ſpecics. 


ideas being the workmanſhip of the mind, and not 
referred to the real exiſtence of things, there is no 


ſuppoſition of any thing more ſignilied by that name, 


but 


ally got before 
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but barely that complex idea the mind itſelf has Werne, 
which is all it would have expreſſed by it; and is chat 
on which all the properties of the ſpecies depend, 
and from which alone they all flow: and fo in theſe 
the real and nominal Hence is the ſame; which, of 
what concernment it is to the certain knowledge of 


general truth, we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


Why their F. 15+ This alſo may ſhew us the reaſon. 
names are uſu- why e. the moſt part the names of mixed 
modes are got, before the ideas they ſtand for 


their ideas. 
are perfectly known. Becauſe there being 


— 10 ſpecies of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but what 
| have names; and thoſe ſpecies, or rather their eſſences, 
being abſtract complex ideas made arbitrarily by the 

mind, it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the 
names, before one endeavour to frame theſe complex 
ideas: unleſs a man will fill his head with a company 
of abſtract complex ideas, which others having no 


names for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by 
and forget again. J confeſs, that in the beginning of 


languages, it was neceſſary to have the idea, before 
one gave it the name: and fo it is ſtill, where making 
a new complex idea, one alſo, by giving it a new 
name, makes a new word. But this concerns not 
| languages made, which have generally pretty well 
provided for ideas, which men have frequent occaſion 
to have, and communicate: and in ſuch, I aſk whe- 


ther it be not the ordinary method, that children learn 


the names of mixed modes, before they have their 


ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the ab- 
ſtract idea of glory and ambition before he has heard 


the names of them? In ſimple ideas and ſubſtances I 
grant it is otherwiſe ; which being fuch ideas, as have 
a real exiſtence and union in nature, the ideas og 


\ 


names, are got one before the other, as it happens. 


Reaſon of mm 6. 16. What has been ſaid here of mixed 


being fo large modes, is with very little difference appli- 
| on his ſubject : J PP 


cable alſo to relations; which ſince every 
man himſelf may obſerve, 1 may ſpare myſelf the 
pains 


ne a 
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pains to enlarge on: eſpecially, fince what I have here 
laid concerning words in this third book, will poſſibly 
be thought by ſome to be much more than what ſo 


ſlight a ſubjeRt required, I allow it might be brought 


into a narrower compaſs : but I was willing to ſtay my 
reader on an argument, that appears to me new, and a 
little out of the way, (I am fure it is one I thought 


not of, when I began to write,) That by ſearching it to 


the bottom, and turning in on every. ſide, ſome part 


or other might meet with every one's thoughts, and 


give occaſion to the molt averſe or negligent, to reflect 
on a general miſcarriage; which, though of great 


conſequence, is little taken notice of. When it is 


conſidered, what a pother 1s made about eſſences, and 


how much all ſorts of knowledge, diſcourſe, and con- 


verſation, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs 


| and confuſed uſe and application of words, it will 


perhaps be thought worth while thoroughly to lay it 


open. And J mall be pardoned if J have dwelt long 


on an argument, which I think therefore needs to be 
inculcated; becauſe the faults men are uſually guilty 
of in this kind, are not only the greateſt hindrances 
of true knowledge, but are ſo well thought of, as to 
paſs for it. Men would often ſee what a ſmall Pittance 
of reaſon and truth; or poſſibly none at all, is mixed 
with thoſe huffing opinions they are ſwelled with; if 
they would but look beyond faſhionable ſounds, and 
obſerve what ideas are, or are not comprehended under 
thoſe words, with which they are fo armed at all points, 
and with which they ſo confidently lay about them, I 
ſhall imagine I have done ſome ſervice to truth, peace, 
and learning, if, by any enlargement on this ſubject, 
can make men reflect on their own uſe of language; 
and give them reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is fre- 
quent for others, it may alſo be poſſible for them to 
have ſometimes very good and approved words in their 
mouths, and writings, with very uncertain, little, or 
ho ſignification. And therefore it is not unreaſonable 
for them to be wary herein themſelves, and not to be 

Vo L. II. e unwilling 
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unwilling to have them examined by others. With 


this deſign therefore, I ſhall go on, with what 1 have 
farther to ſay, concerning this matter. 


c H A P. VI. 
Of the Names of SubRances. 


"ups es Ky Thos HE common names of ſubſances, 
names of ſub- | as well as other general terms, 


. Hances. "Rand fland for forts; which is nothing elſe but 
for ſorts, 
the being made figns of ſuch complex 


ideas, wherein ſeveral particular ſubſtances do, or 
might agree, by virtue of which they are capable of 
being comprehended in one common conception, and 
ſignified by one name. I ſay, do or might agree: 
for though there be but one ſun. exiſting in the 
world, yet the idea of ir being abſtracted, ſo that more 
ſubſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree 
in it; it is as much a ſort, as if there were as many 
ſuns as there are ſtars, They want not their reaſons, 
who think there are, and that each fixed ſtar would 


_ anſwer the idea the name ſun ſtands for, to one who 


were placed in a due diſtance; which, by the way, 
may ſhew us how much the ſorts,” or, if you pleaſe, 
| genera and ſpecies of things (for thoſe Latin terms 
ſignify to me no more than the Engliſh word ſort) 
depend on ſuch collections of ideas as men have made, 
and not on the real nature of things: ſince it is not 
impoſſible, but that, in propriety of ſpeech, that 
might be a ſun to one, which is a ſtar to another, 


The eenee 82. The meaſure and boundary of each 


of each ſort is ſort, or ſpecies, whereby it is conſtituted 
the abſtract 


that particular ſort, and diſtinguiſhed from 
ecleu. 


others, is that we call its efence, which is 


nothing but that a&fra## idea lo which the name is au- 
nexed : fo that every thing contained in that idea is eſ- 


ſential to that ſort. — e it be all the Wo 
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of natural ſubſtances that we know, or by which we 
diſtinguiſh them into forts ; yet I call it by a peculiar 
name, the nominal eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that 
real conſtitution of ſubſtances, upon which depends 
this nominal eſſence and all the properties of that ſort; 
which therefore, as has been ſaid, may be called the 
real efſence: v. g. the nominal eſſence of gold 1s that 
complex idea the word gold ſtands for, let it be, for 
inſtance, a body yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, 
fuſible and fixed. But the real eſſeno is the conſtitu- | 
tion of the inſenſible parts of that body, on which 
thoſe qualities, and all the other properties of gold, de- 
pend. How far theſe two are different, though 
they are both called Merce, \ is obvious, at firſt fight, to 
diſcover. 

35. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary The dnl 
motion, with ſenſe and reaſon, joined and real eſ- 
to a body of a certain ſhape, be the com- 8 dif. 
plex idea, to which I, and others, annexn 
the name man, and ſo be the nominal Hence of the 
ſpecies ſo called; yet nobody will ſay, that that com- 
plex idea is the real eſſence and ſource of all thoſe ope- 
rations, which are to be found in any individual of 
that ſort. The foundation of all thoſe qualities, which 
are the ingredients of our complex idea, is ſomething. 
quite different: and had we ſuch a knowledge of that 
conſtitution of man, from which his {acultiesof moving, 
ſenſation, and reafoning, and other powers flow, and 
on which his ſo regular ſhape depends, as it is poſſible 
angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, we ſhould 
have a quite other idea of his effence, than what now is 
contained in our definition of that /pectes, be it what 
it will: and our idea of any individual man would be 
as far different from what it now is, as is his who knows 
all the ſprings and wheels, and other contrivances 
Within, of the famous clock at Stra/burg, from that 
which a gazing countryman has of it, who barely ſees 
the motion of the hand, and hears the clock ſtrike, 
and obſerves only ſome of the outward apprarangen. 5 
E 2 & 4. 
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F. 4. That efence; in the ordinary uſe of 
Nothingeſſen- 


tial to indivi- 


which we ſort individuals, and rank them under com- 
mon names, and then the thought of any thing Hential 
to any of them inſtantly vaniſhes : we have no notion 
of the one without the other : which plainly ſhew their 
relation. It is neceſſary for me to be as I am; GOD 
and nature has made me ſo: but there is nothing I 


have is eſſential to me. An accident, or difeaſe, may | 

very much alter my colour, or ſhape ; a fever, or fall, | 

may take away my reaſon or memory, or both; and an | 
apoplexy leave neither ſenſe, nor underſtanding, no, 


nor life. Other creatures of my ſhape may be "made 


with more and better, or fewer and worle faculties, 


than I have: and others may have reaſon and ſenſe 1n 
a ſhape and body very different from mine. None of 
theſe are eſſential to the one, or the other, or to any 


individual whatſoever, till the mind refers it to ſome 


ſort or ſpecies of things; and then preſently, accord- 
ing to the abſtract idea of that fort, ſomerhing is found 
eſſential. Let any one examine his own thoughts, and 


he will find, that, as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of 
_ eſſential, the conſideration of ſome ſpecies, or the 
complex idea ſignified by ſome general name, comes 
into his mind: andd it is in reference to that, that this 
or that quality is ſaid to be H ential. So that if it 

be aſked, whether it be eſſential to me, or any other 
particular corporeal being, to have reaſon? I ſay, no; 
no more than it is eſſential to this white thing I write 

on, to have words in it. But if that particular being 


be to be counted of the fort man, and to have the 


name man given it, then reaſon is eſentiat to it, ſup- 


_ poling reaſon to be a part of the complex idea the 


name an ſtands for: as it is eſſential to this thing I 


write on to contain words, if I will give it the name 
TR and rank it under that rs: So that eſſential, 


the word, relates to ſorts, and that it is 
duals, | conſidered in particular beings no farther 

than as they are ranked into forts, appears 
from hence: that take but away the abſtract ideas, by 


and 
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ad not eſſential, relate only to our abſtract 1. and 

the names annexed to them; which amounts to no more 
but this, that whatever particular thing has not in it 
thoſe qualities which are contained in the abſtract idea 
which any general term ſtands for, cannot be ranked 


under that ſpecies, nor be called by that name, ſince 
that abſtract idea is the very eſſence of that ſpecies. 


F. 5. Thus, if the idea of body, with ſome people, 
be bare extenſion of ſpace, then ſolidity is not eſſential 
to body: if others make the idea, to which they give 


the name body, to be ſolidity and extenſion, then ſoli- 


dity is eſſential to body. That therefore, and that alone, 


is conſidered as efeential, @obich makes a part of the com- 
= plex idea the name of a ſort ſtands for, without which 
no particular thing can be reckoned of that ſort, nor be 
entitled to that name. Should there be found a parcel 


of matter, that had all the other qualities that are in 


iron, but wanted obedience to the loadſtone; and 


would neither be drawn by it, nor receive direction 
from it, would any one queſtion, whether it wanted 
any thing eſential ? It would be abſurd to aſk, whether 
a thing really exiſting wanted any thing effential : 
or could it be demanded, whether this made an nta! 


or ſpecifick difference or no; ſince we have no other 
meaſure of eſſential or \ſpecifick but our abſtract ideas? 


And to talk of ſpecifick differences in nature, without 
reference to general ideas and names, is to talk unin- 


telligibly. For I would aſk any one, what is ſufficient 


to make an eſſential difference in nature between any 
two particular beings, without any regard had to ſome 
abſtract idea, Which is Iooked upon as s the eſſence and 
ſtandard of a ſpecies? All ſuch patterns and ſtandards 


being quite laid aſide, particular beings, conſidered 


barely in themſelves, will be found to have all their 
qualities equally eſſential; and every thing, in each 


individual, will be eſſential to it, or, which is more, 
nothing at all. For though it may be reaſonable to 


aſk, whether obeying the magnet be eſſential to iron? 
yet, I think, it is very improper and inſignificant to 
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aſk, whether it be eſſential to the particular parcel of 
matter I cut my pen with, without conſidering it under 
the name iron, or as being of a certain ſpecies | ? And 
if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract ideas, which have 
names annexed to them, are the boundaries of Species, 
nothing can be efential but what 1 18 contained in thoſe 
ideas. 

§. 6. It is true, I have ofies mentioned a real 72 
| ſence, diſtinct in ſubſtances, from thoſe abſtract ideas 
of them, which I call their nominal eſſence. By this 
real Hence, mean that real conſtitution of any thing, 
which is the foundation of all thoſe properties, that 
are combined in, and are conſtantly found to co exiſt 


with the nominal eſſence; that particular conſtitution 


which every thing has within itſelf, without any rela- 


tion to any thing without it. But eſſence, even in this 
ſenſe, relates to a ſort, and oppoſes a ſpecies : for be- 
ing that real conſtitution, on which the properties de- 


5 pend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a lort of things, proper- 
ties belonging only to ſpecies, and not to e ; 
. g. ſuppoſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be a 


body of ſuch a peculiar colour and weight, with mal 
leability and fubbility, the real efence is that conſtitu- 


tion of the parts of matter, on which theſe qualities, 
and their union, depend; : and is alſo the foundation 


of its ſolubility in agua regia, and other properties ac- 


companying that complex idea. Here are eſſences and 


properties, but all upon ſuppoſition of a ſort, or ge- 
neral abſtra& idea, which is conſidered as immutable ; 


but there is no individual parcel of matter, to which 


any of theſe qualities are ſo annexed, as to be eſſential 


to it, or inſeparable from it. That which 1 is eſſential, 
belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is of this 
or that ſort: but take away the conſideration of its 
being ranked under the name of ſome abſtract idea, 
and then there is noth: ng neceſſary to it, nothing in- 
ſeparable from it. Indeed as to the real effences 
of. ſubſtances, we only ſuppoſe their being, without 
preciſely knowing what they are: but that which an- 
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nexes them nil to the ſpecies is the nominal eſſence 
of which they are the ſuppoſed foundation and cauſe. 
The next thing to be conſidered 
is, by which of thoſe eſſences it is, that The nominal | 
ſubſtances are determined into torts, or ſpe- 
cies; and that, It 18 evident, 1s by the no- 
minal eſſence. For it is that alone, that the name, 
which is the mark of the ſort, ſignifies. It is impoſ- 
ſible, therefore, that any thing ſhould determine the 
ſorts of things, which we rank under general names, 
but that idea, which that name is deſigned as 4 mark 
for; which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we call 
the nominal eſſence. Why do we ſay, this is a Horſe, 
and that a mule; this is an animal, that an herb ? HO 
comes any particular thing to be of this or that ſort, 
but becauſe it has that nal eſſence, or, which is all 


the Ore Ce 


eſſence bounds 


one, agrees to that abſtract idea, that name is annexed 


to? And I deſire any one but to reflect on his own 
thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or 
other names of ſubſtances, to know what ſort of fences | 
they ſtand for. 

S. 8. And that the ſpecies of things to 1 us, are e nothing . 
| but the ranking them under diſtinfF names, according to 
the complex ideas in us, and not according to preciſe, 
_ diſtinct real eſſences in them, is plain from hence, that 
we find many-of the individuals that are ranked into 
one fort, called by one common name, and ſo received 
as being of one ſpecies, have yet qualities depending 


on their real conttitutions, as far different one from 


another, as from others, from which they are accounted 
to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved 


by all, who have to do with natural bodies; ſo hy- 


miſts eſpecially are often, by ſad experience, con- 
vinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for 
the ſame qualies in one parcel of ſulphur, antimony, 
or vitriol, which they have found in others. For 
though they are bodies of the ſame ſperies, having the 
fame nominal eſſence, under the ſame name; yet do 
57 often, upon ſevere ways of examination, betray 
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; qualities ſo different one from another, as to fruſtrate 

the expectation and labour of very wary chymiſts. 
But if things were diſtinguiſhed into /pectes, according 

to their real eſſences, it would be as impoſſible to find 
different properties in any two individual ſubſtances. 
of the ſame /pecies, as it is to find different properties 
in two circles, or two equilateral triangles. That is 
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properly the eſſence to us, which determines every 


particular to this or that claſis; or, which is the 
ſame thing, to this or that general name: and what 
can that be elſe, but that abſtract idea to which that 
name is annexed? and ſo has, in truth, a reference, 


not ſo much of the being of particular things, as to 
1 their . denominations. 


. F. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and fort 
ones, : real | things, and conſequently (which i is the end 
we know not. of ſorting) denominate them by their real ef- 
_ fences, becauſe we know them not. Our 
" racultics carry us no farther towards the knowledge 
and diſtinction of ſubſtances, than a collection of thoſe 
{ſenſible ideas which we obſerve in then; which how- 


ever made with the greateſt diligence and exactneſs 


Ve are capable of, yet is more remote from the true 
Internal conſtitution, from which thoſe qualities flow, 


than, as I ſaid, a countryman's idea is from the inward 


contrivance of that famous clock at Streſburg, whereof 
he only ſees the outward figure and motions. There 
is not ſo contemptible a plant. or animal, that does 
not confound the moſt enlargedunderſtanding. Though 
the familiar uſe of things about us take off our wonder ; 3 
yet it cures not our ignorance. When we come to 
examine the ſtones we tread on, or the iron we daily 
handle, we preſently find, we know not their make ; 
and can give no reaſon of the different qualities we 


find in them. It is evident the internal conſtitution, 


whereon their properties depend, 1s unknown to us, 
For, to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvi- 
ous we can imagine amongſt them, what is that tex- 
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ture of parts, that real eſſence, that makes lead and 


antimony fuſible; wood and ſtones not ? What makes 


jead and iron malleable; antimony and ſtones not? 


And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the fine 


contrivances, and unconceiveable real eſſences of plants 
or animals, every one knows. The workmanſhip of 
the all-wiſe and powerful God, in the great fabrick of 


the univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds 
the capacity and comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive 5 


and intelligent man, than the beſt contrivance of the 
moſt ingenious man doth the conceptions of the moſt 
ignorant of rational creatures; Therefore we in vain | 


pretend to range things into ſorts, and diſpoſe them 
into certain claſſes, under names, by their real eſſences, 


that are ſo far from our diſcovery or comprehenſion. 
A blind man may as ſoon fort things by their colours; 
and he that has loſt his ſmell, as well diſtinguiſh a 
lily and a roſe by their odours, as by thoſe internal 
conſtitutions which he knows not. He that thinks he 
can diſtinguiſh ſheep and goats by their real eſſences, 
that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his 


{kill in thoſe /peczes, called coffiowary, and querechin- 


chio; and by their internal real efences, determine 
the boundaries of thoſe ſpecies, without knowing the 


complex idea of ſenſible qualities, that each of thoſe 


names ſtand for in the countries where thoſe animals 
are to be found. 


F. 10. Thoſe therefore 5 babe 3 Not ſubſtan. 
taught, that the ſeveral ſpecies of ſub- tial forms, 


ſtances had their diſtinct internal ſubſtantial which we | 


kno leſs. 
forms; and that it was thoſe forms which E 


made the diſtinction of ſubſtances into their true ſpecies 
and genera, were led yet farther out of the way, by 
having their minds ſet upon fruitleſs enquiries after 


ſubſtantial forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof 


we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure or confuſed 


conception in | general, 


1 
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GE F. 11. That our ranking and diftinguiſh- 
| minal effence 7g natural /ub/ances into ſpecies, conſiſts 
us that where- in the nominal effences the mind makes, 
by we diſtin- 
uilh fpecies, and not in the real eſſences to be found in 
Farther. evi®= the things themſelves, is farther evident 
i i- from our ideas of ſpirits. For the mind 
getting, only by reflecting on its own ope- 
rations, thoſe ſinple ideas which it attributes to ſpirits, 
it hath, or can have, no other notion of ſpirit, but by 
attributing all thoſe operations, it finds in itſelf, to a 
ſort of beings, without conſideration of matter. And 
even the moſt advanced notion we have of God, is but 
_ attributing the ſame ſimple ideas which we have got 
from reflection in what we find in ourſelves, and which 
we conceive to have more perfection in them, than 
would be in their abſence; attributing, I. ſay, thoſe 
ſimple ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus 
having got, from reflecting on ourſelves, the idea of 
exiſtence, knowledge, power, and pleaſure, each of 
which we find it better to have than to want; and the 
more we have of each, the better; joining all theſe 
together, with infinity to each of them, we have the 
complex idea of an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent, | 
infinitely wiſe, and happy being. And though we 
are told, that there are different ſpecies of angels; 
yer we know not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick ideas 
of them; not out of any conceit, that the exiſtence 
of more Tories than one of ſpirits is impoſſible ; but 
becauſe, having no more ſimple ideas (nor being able 
to frame more) applicable to ſuch beings, but only 
thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from the 1 
of our own minds in thinking, and being delighted, 
and moving ſeveral parts of our bodies, we can no 
otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our conceptions the ſeveral 
ſpecies of ſpirits one from another, bur by attributing 
__ thoſe operations and powers, we find in ourſelves, to 
them in a higher or lower degree; and ſo have no very 
diſtinct ſpecifick ideas of ſpirits, except only of GOD, 
to whom we attribute both durat: on, and all thoſe 
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other ideas, with infinity; to the other ſpirits, with 
limitation: nor, as I humbly conceive, do we, between 
GOD and chem! in our ideas, put any difference by 
any number of ſimple ideas, which we have of one, 


and not of the other, bur only that of infinity. All 


the particular ideas of exiſtence, knowledge, will, 
power, and motion, Sc. being ideas derived from the 
operations of our minds, we attribute all of them to 


all ſorts of ſpirits, with the difference only of degrees, 


to the utmoſt we can imagine, even infinity, when 
we would frame, as well as we can, an idea of the firſt 


being; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more re- 
mote, in the real excellency of his nature, from the 


higheſt and perfecteſt of all created beings, than the 


greateſt man, nay, pureſt ſeraph, is from the moſt 


contemptible part of matter; and conſequently muſt 
_ imfinitely exceed what our narrow underſtandings can 
conceive of him. 


-S, 12. eis not inipolſible-« to conceive, Whereof 


: nor repugnant to reaſon, that there may there are pro- 
be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much ſepa- Þbblynumber- 
rated and diverſified one from another by 


lels 1 TT: 


diſtin& properties whereof we have no ideas, as the 


ſpecies of ſenſible things are diſtinguiſhed one from 
another by qualities which we know, and obſerve in 
| them. That there ſhould be more Species of intel- 
ligent creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible 


and material below us, is probable to me from hence; 


that in all the viſible corporeal world, we ſee no 
chaſms, or gaps. All quite down from us, the deſcent 


is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of things, that 


In each remove differ very little one from the other, 


There are fiſhes that have wings, that are not ſtrangers 
to the airy region: and there are ſome birds that are in- 


habitants of the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and 


their fleſh is ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed 


them on fiſh-days. There are animals ſo near of kin both 


to birds and beaſts, that they are in the middle between 
both; amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and 
aquarick 
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15 aquatick together; ſeals live at land and at ſea, and 
porpoiles have the warm blood and entrails of a 
| hog; not to mention what is confidentiy reported of 


mermaids, or ſea-men. There are ſome brutes, that 


ſeem to have as much knowledge and reaſon, as 


ſome that are called men: and the animal and ve- 
getable kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you 


will take the loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the 


other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great, dif- 


ference between them; and ſo on till we come to 


the loweſt and the moſt inorganical parts of matter, 
we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral ſpecies are 


linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible 


degrees. And, when we conſider the infinite power 
and wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, 


that it is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the 


univerſe, and the great deſign and infinite goodneſs 


of the Architect, that the ſpecies of creatures ſhould 
_ allo, by gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us to- 
ward his infinite perfection, as we ſee they gradually 
_ deſcend from us downwards: which, if it be probable, 


| we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far 


more ſpecies of creatures above us, than there are beneath; 


we being, in degrees of perfection, much more re- 
mote from the infinite being of GOD, than we are 


from the loweſt ſtate of being, and that which ap- 
proaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thoſe 


diſtinct tpecies, for the reaſons aboveſaid, we have no 
clear diſtinct ideas. 


The nominal 


5 0 ſubſtances. If I ſhould aſk any 


the ſpecies, one whether ice and water were two diſ- 
proved from 


water and — tinct ſpectes of things, doubt not but I 
ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative : and 


it cannot be denied, but he that ſays they are two diſtinct 
ſpectes, is in the right. But if an Engliſbman, bred in 
Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never feen nor heard of 


ice, coming into England in the winter, find the water 


he put in his baſon at © nig, in a great part frozen in 


the 


F. 13. But to return to the ſpecies of 
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the morning, and not knowing any peculiar name it 
had, ſhould call it hardened water; I aſk, whether 
this would be a new ſpecies to him, different from 
water? And, I think it would be anſwered here, it 
would not be to him a new /peczes, no more than con- 
gealed jelly, when it is cold, is a diſtinct ſpecies from 
che ſame jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid gold, 
in the furnace, is a diſtinct ſpecies from hard gold in 
the hands of a workman. And if this be fo, it is 
plain, that our uind ſpectes are nothing but diſtin 
complex 1deas, with diftintt names annexed to them. It 


is true, every ſubſtance that exiſts, has its peculiar 
conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible qualities, 
and powers, we obſerve in it: but the ranking of 
things into /pecies, which is nothing but ſorting 
them under ſeveral titles, is done by us, according to 
the ideas that we have of them: which though ſuffi- 
cient to diſtinguiſh them by names, ſo that we may 


be able to diſcourſe of them, when we have them not 
preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by 


their real internal conſtitutions, and that things exiſt- 


ing are diſtinguiſhed by nature into ſpecies by real 


eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into ſpecies 
oy names, We ſhall be liable to great miſtakes. 


8. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial beings Pichculties a. 


into ſpecies, according to the ulual ſup- gainſtacertam 


poſition, that there are certain preciſe 8 
hes 
eſſences or forms of things, whereby all 


the individuals exiſting are by nature diſtinguiſhed 
| into ſpecies, theſe things are neceſſary: 


&. 15. Firſt, To be aſſured, that nature, in the 


production of things, always deſigns them to partake 
of certain regulated eſtabliſned eſſences, which are to 


be the models of all things to be produced. This, in 
that crude ſenſe it is uſually propoſed, would need 


ſome better explication, before it can fully be aſſented 


to. 
§. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, 


whether nature always attains that fence, it deſigns 
in 
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in the production of things. The irregular and mon- 
ſtrous births, that in diverſe ſorts of animals have been 
obſerved, will always g give us reaſon to doubt of one, 
or both of theſe. 
$17. Thirdly, It ought to be . whether 
| thoſe we call nonfers be really a diſtinct ſpecies, ac- 
cording to the ſcholaſtick notion of the word Jpectes ; 
ſince it is certain, that every thing that exiſts, has its 
particular conſtitution: and yet we find, that ſome of 
| theſe monſtrous productions have few or none of thoſe 
qualities, which are ſuppoſed to refult from and ac- 
company the eſſence of that ſpecies, from whence they 


dertwe their originals, and to which, by their deſcent, 
they ſeem to belong. 


„„ S-00. Fearthly, The rea! offences of 
Our nomiral thoſe things, which we diſtinguiſh into 
ee, ſpecies, and as ſo diſtinguiſhed we name, 
perfect collec- ought to be known; 1. e. we ought to 
ener.” pro- have ideas of them. But ſince we are 
ignorant in theſe four points, the ſuppoſed 
real eſſences of things ſtand us not tn ſtead for. the di 
tinguiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies, _ : 
F. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this 
caſe wovld be, that having framed perfect complex 
ideas of the properties of things flowing from their 
different real eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh 
them into ſpecies. But neither can this be done; for, 
being ignorant of the real eſſence itſelf, it is impoſſi- 
ble to know all thoſe properties that flow from it, and 
are ſo annexed to it, that any one of them being 
away, We may certainly conclude, that that eſſence is 
not there, and ſo the thing is not of that ſpecies. 
We can never know what are the preeiſe number of 
properties depending on the real eſſence of gold, any 
one of which failing, the real eſſence of gold, and 
conſequently gold, would not be there, unleſs we knew 
the real eſſence of gold itfelf, and by that determined 
that ſpecies. By che word gold Bed I muſt be un- 
derſtood to deſign a — piece of matter; v. g. 


the 
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the laſt guinea that was coined. For, if it ſhould ſtand 
here in its ordinary ſignification for that complex idea 
which I or any one elſe calls gold; i. e. for the nomi- 
nal eſſence of gold, it would be Jargon: fo hard is it 


to ſhew the various meaning and imperfection of 


words, when we have nothing elſe but words to do it 
| by. | 


F. 20. By all which i it is clear, That our difinguiing 


| ſubſtances into ſpecies by names, is not at all founded on 


their real eſſences; nor can we pretend to range and 


determine them exactly into ſpecies, according & . 


internal eſſential differences. 


F. 21. But ſince, as has been remarked, "kai. 


we have need of general words, though collection 2 
| know not the real eſſences of things ; all our name 
we can do, is to collect ſuch a number 

of ſimple ideas, as, by examination, we find to be 

united together in things exiſting, and thereof to make 
one complex idea. Which though it be not the real 
eſſence of any ſubſtance that exiſts, is yet the ſpecifick 
efſence, to which our name belongs, and is conver- 
tible with it; by which we may at leaſt try the truth 
of theſe nominal efſences. For example, there be that 
ſay, that the eſſence of body is extenſion : if it be fo, 


ſtands for. 


we can never miſtake in putting the eſſence of any 


thing for the thing itſelf. Let us then in diſcourſe 
put extenſion for body: and when we would ſay that 


body moves, let us ſay that extenſion moves, and ſee 
how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that one ex- 


_ tenſion by impulſe moves another extenſion, would, by 


the bare expreſſion, ſufficiently ſhew the abſurdity of 


ſuch a notion. The eſſence of any thing, in reſpect 


of us, is the whole complex idea comprehended and 


marked by that name; and in ſubſtances, beſides the 


ſeveral diſtinct ſimple ideas that make them up, the 


_ confuſed one of ſubſtance, or of an unknown ſupport 


and cauſe of their union, is always a part: and there- 
fore the eſſence of body is not bare extenſion, but an 


extended ſolid thing; and fo to fay an extended ſolid 


thing 


; | 
a 
1 is j 
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_ thing moves, or impels another, is all one, and as 1n- 
telligible as to ſay, body moves or impels. Likewiſe 
to ſay, that a rational animal is capable of converſation, 
is all one as to ſay, a man. But no one will ſay, that ra- 
tionality is capable of converſation, becauſe it makes 
not the whole fence to which we give the name 
man. = 
5 4 22. There are creatures in the warld 
; Our abſtract 
n that have ſhapes like ours, but are hairy, 
che meaſures and want language, and reaſon, There 
Le are naturals amongſt us, that have per- 
| in that 
of man. fectly our ſhape, but want reaſon, and 
1 ſome of them language too. There are 
7 creatures, as it is faid, (/t fides penes authorem, but 
there appears no contradiction that there ſhould be 
ſuch) that with language and reaſon, and a ſhape in 
Other things agreeing with ours, have hairy tails; 
others where the males have no beards, and others 
where the females have. If it be aſked, whether theſe 
be all men, or no, all of human ſpecies ; it is plain, 
the queſtion refers only to the nominal eſſence: for 
thoſe of them to whom the definition of the word 
man, or the complex idea ſignified by that name, 
agrees, are men, and the other not. But if the en- 
quiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real eſſence; 
and whether the internal "conſtitution and frame of 
theſe ſeveral creatures be ſpecifically different, it is 
wholly impoſſible for us to anſwer, no part of that 
going into our ſpecifick idea: only we have reaſon 
40 think, that where the faculties, or outward frame 
ſo much differs, the internal conſtitution is not ex- 


actly the ſame: but what difference in the internal 


real conſtitution makes a ſpecifick difference, it is in 
vain to enquire ; whilſt our meaſures of ſpecies be, as 
they are, only our abſtradt ideas, which we know; and 
not that internal conſtitution, which makes no part 
of them. Shall the difference of hair only on the 


ſkin be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick con- 
ſtitution between a changeling and a drill, when — 
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agree in 1 ſhape, and want of reaſon and ſpeech ? And 
ſhall not the want of reaſon and ſneech be a ſign to 
us of different real conſtitutions and ſpecies between 
a changeling and a reaſonable man? And fo of the 
reſt, if we pretend that the diſtinction of ſpecies 
or ſorts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by t the real frame, and 
ſecret, conſtitutions of things. 5 

9. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that re io, 
power of propagation in animals by the > Hormone ret 
mixture of male and female, and in plants 3 J 
by ſeeds, keeps the ſuppoſed real Species 
diſtinct and entire. For, granting this to be true, it 
would help us in the diſtindtion of the ſpecies of 


things no farther than the tribes of animals and ve- 


getables. What muſt we do for the reſt? But in 
thoſe - too it is not ſufficient : for, if hiſtory lie not, 
women have conceived by drills ; and what real ſpecies, 


by that meaſure, ſuch a production will be in nature, 


will be a new queition : and we have reaſon to think 
this not impoſſible, ſince mules and jumarts, the one 


from the mixture of an als and a c the other from 


the mixture of a bull and a mare, are ſo frequent in the 


World. TI once ſaw a creature that was the iſſue of a2 


cat and a rat, and had the plain marks of both about 
it; wherein nature appeared to have followed the pat- 
tern of neither ſort alone, but to have jumbled them 
both together. To which he that ſhall add the monſtrous _ 
productions that are ſo frequently to be met with in 
nature, will find it hard, even in the race of animals, 
to determine by the pedigree of what ſpectes every | 


| animal's iflue is; and be at a loſs about the real e/- 


ſence, which he thinks certainly conveyed by genera- 
tion, and has alone a right to the ſpecifick name. 
But farther, if the /pecies of animals and plants are 
to be diſtinguiſhed only by propagation, muſt I go 

to the Indies to ſee the fire and dam of the one, and 


the plant from which the ſeed was gathered, that 
produced the other, to know whether this be a tiger 


or that tea? =, 
Vo. Il. E 5 8. 24, 
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Ma Ab. §. 24. Upon the whole matter, it is evi- 
© areal forms. dent, that it is their own collections of 


ſenſible qualities, that men make the eſ- 


Kae of their ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances; and that 


their real internal ſtructures are not conſidered by the 


greateſt part of men, in the ſorting them. Much leſs 


were any /uotential forms ever thought on by any, but 


_ thoſe who have in this one part of the world learned 
the language of the ſchools ; and yet thoſe 1 


gnorant 


men, who pretend not any inſight into the real eſ- 


5 ſences, nor trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial forms, 
but are content with knowing things one from another 
by their ſenfible qualities, are often better acquainted 
with their differences, can more nicely diſtinguſh them 
from their uſes, and better know what they may ex- 
pect from each, than thoſe learned quick- ſighted men, 


who look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo confidently 
Of ſomething more hidden and eſſential. 


The fpetisck . 25. But ſuppoſing that the real eſſences 


efſences are Of ſubſtances were diſcoverable by thoſe 
made by the 


—_ that would ſeverely apply themſelves to 


that enquiry ; yet we could not reaſonably 


think, that the ranking of things under general names 
Was regulated by thoſe internal real conſtitutions, or 
any thing elſe but their obvious appearances; ſince 
languages, in all countries, have been eſtabliſhed long 


before ſciences. So that they have not been philo- 
ſophers, or logicians, or ſuch who have troubled them- 


ſelves about forms and eſſences, that have made the 
general names that are in ule amongſt the ſeveral nations 


© 


8 of men: but thoſe more or leſs comprehenſive terms 
have for the molt part, in all languages, received their 


birth and ſignification from ignorant and illiterate 
people, who Torted and denominated things by thoſe 
ſenſible qualities they found in them, t thereby to ſig- 


nify them, when abſent to others, whether they had 


all occalion to mention a fort of a Partieufar thing. 
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5. 26. Since then it is evident, that we 


ſort and name ſubſtances by their nominal, Tbereſore 
and not by their real z2fences: the next 


very various 
and uncertains 
thing to be conſidered is, how, and by 5 


whom theſe eſences come to be made. As to the 


latter, it is evident they are made by the mind, and not 


by nature: for, where they nature's. workmanſhip, 


they could not be ſo various and different in ſeveral 


men, as experience tells us they are, For, if we will 
examine it, we ſal not find the nominal eſſence of 
any one ſpecies of ſubſtances in all men the fame; no, 


not of that, Which of all others vie are the mot in 


timately acquainted with. It could not poſlibly be, 


that the abſtract idea ' to Which the name hau IS given,; 
ſhould be different in ſeveral n nen, 1f it were of. na- 


ture's making; and that to one it ſhould be animal 


rationale, and to another, animal implume bipes latis 
I: 3 


unguibus. He that annexes the name mar to a com- 
plex idea made up of ſenſe and pontaneous motion, 


joined to a body of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby one 
eſſence of the ſpecies man: and he that upon farther 
examination, adds rationality, has another eſſence of 
the ſpecies he calls man: by which means the ſame 
individual will be a true man to the one, which is 
not ſo to the other, I think, there 1s ſcarce any one 
will allow this upright figure, ſo well known, to be 


the ellential difference of the ſpecies man; and yet 


how far men determine of the forts of animals, rather 
by their ſhape than deſcent, is very viſible; ſince it 
has been more than one debated, whether ſeveral hu- 


man fez4s's ſhould be preſerved, or received to bap- 
tiſm, or no, only becauſe of the difference of their 


_ outward configuration from the ordinary make of 


children, without knowing whether they were not as 


capable of reaſon as infants caſt in another mould : 


ſome whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are ne- 
ver capable of as much apprarance of reaſon, all 
their lives, as is to be found in an ape, or an elephant 3 
and never give any ſigns of being acted by a rational 
11 foul, 
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foul, 


which only was found wanting, and not the faculty 
of reaſon, which nobody could know would be want- 


Whereby 1 it is evident, that the outward figure, 


ing in its due ſeaſon, was made eſſential to the human 


ſpecies. The learned divine aud lawyer muſt, on ſuch 
occaſions, renounce his facted definition of aunt 7a 


tionale, and ſubſtitute ſome other eſſence of the hu- 


man ſpecies, Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an 
example worth the taking notice of on this occaſion. 
M ben the Abbot of St. Martin, ſays he, was born, he 
had ſo little of the figure of a man, that it beſpake him ra- 


ther a monſter. Ii was for ſome time under deliberation, 


whether he ſhould be baptized or no. However, he was 


bapiizea, and declared a man provifionally, [till time 
ſhould ſhew what he would prove.] Nature had 


moulded him ſo uni rd, that he was called all bis 


life the Abbot Malotru, i. e. IIl-ſhaped. He was of 
Caen. Menagiana 238. This child we ſee was very 


near being excluded out of the ſpecies of man, barely 
py by his ſhape. He eſcaped very narrowly as he was, 


and 1t is certain a figure a little more oddly turned had 
caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing not to 


be allowed to paſs for a man. And yet there can be 


no reaſon given, why if the lineaments of his face 


had been alittle altered, a rational ſoul could not 
have been lodged in ms. why a viſage ſomewhat 


longer, or a noſe Jatter, or a wider mouth, could not 


| have confiſled as well as the reſt of his ill figure, with 


ſuch a foul, ſach parts as made him, disfigured as 
he was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. 


$. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, con- 
fiſts tha preciſe and unmoveable boundaries of that pe- 
cies? It is plain, if we examine, there is zo ſuch thing 
made by nature, and eſtabliſhed by her amongſt men. 


The real eſſence of that, or any other ſort of ſub- 
ſtances, it is evident, we know not; and therefore are 
to undetermined in our nominal eſſences, which we 


make ourlelves, that if ſeveral men were to be aſked 


concerning tome oddly ſhaped felus, as ſoon as born, 


whether 
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whether it were a man, or no? It is paſt doubt, one 


ſhould meet with different anſwers, Which could not 


happen, if the nominal eſſences, whereby we limit 


and diſtinguiſh the ſpecies of ſubſtances, were not 


made by man, with ſome liberty; but were exactly 
copied from preciſe boundaries ſet by nature, whereby | 


it diſtinguiſhed all ſubſtances into certain ſpecies. 


Who would undertake to reſolve what ſpecies that 
Mr was of, which is mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1. 


c. 3. with a man's head and hog's body? Or thoſe 


other. which to the bodies of men had the heads of 
beaſts, as dogs, horſes, &c. 


If any of theſe creatures 
had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have in- 
Had the upper part, to the 
middle, been of human ſhape, and all below ſwine; 
had it been murder to deſtroy it ? or muſt the biſhop 


have been conſulted, whether it were man enough to 
be admitted to the fant. or no? as I have been told, 


it happened in France ſome years ſince, in ſomewhat a 


the complex ideas of our own collecting: and ſo far are 


we from certainly knowing what a man is; though 


perhaps it will be judged great ignorance to make any 
doubt about it. And yet, I think, I may ſay, that 


the certain boundaries of that ſpecies are ſo far from 


being determined, and the preciſe number of ſimple 


125 which make the nominal eſſence ſo far from be- 


ing ſettled and perfectly known, that very material 


doubts may {till ariſe about it: and I imagine, none 


of the definitions of the word man, which we yet have, 


nor deſcriptions of that fort of animal, are fo perfect 
and exact, as to ſatisfy a conſiderate inquiſitive perſon ; 


much Jeſs to obtain a general conſent, and to be that 
which men would every where ſtick by, in the deciſion. 


of caſes, and determining of life and death, baptiſm 


or no F in produRtions that might happen. 


F-4 9. 28, 


So uncertain are the boundaries of ſpecies 
of animals to us, who have no other meaſures than 
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5 I 28. But though theſe nominal efſences 
rao of Hab gan co are made by the mind, they 
| mixed modes. are ue yet made? 2 arbitrarily as thoſe of 

mixed modes. To the making of any no- 


minal effence, ir 13 necefſary, Firſt, That the idea 


whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an union as to make but 
one idea, NOW CO! 1 ſoever. Secondly, That 
the particular ideas fo united, be exactly the ſame, 
neither more nor leſs, For, if two abſtract complex 
ideas differ either in number or forts of their compo- 


nent parts, they make two different, and not one and 


the ſame eſlence. In the firſt of theſe, the mind, in 
making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, only follows 


nature; and puts none together, which: are not ſup- 
: Tobod h 
poſed to have an union in nature. Nobo y joins the 


voice of a ſheep with the ſhape of a horſe, nor the 
colour of lead with the weight and fixedneſs of gold, 
to be the compiex ideas, of any real ſubſtances; unleſs 


he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his 


diſcourſe with unintelligible words. Men obſerving 


certain qualities always joined and exiſting rogether, 


therein copied nature; and of ideas fo unted, made 
their complex ones of ſubſtances. For, though men 


may make what complex ideas they pleaſe, and give 


what names to them they will; yet, if they will be 
underſtood, when they ſpeak of things really ex ſting, 
they mult, in ſome degree, conform their ideas to the 


things they would ſpeak. of: or elſe men's language 
will. "be like that of Babel, and every man's words, 


being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer 


ſerve to converſation,” and the ordinary affairs of life, 


if the ideas they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering 
the common appearances and agreement of ſubſtances; 
as they really exiſt. 
Choe ve | A. 29. Secondly, 1 the mind of 
imperied, man, in making its comples ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, never puts any together that do 

nor really, or are not ſuppoſed to co- exiſt; and ſo it 
truly borrews that union from nature: yet the number 
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it combines, depends rpon the various care, induft: Y Or 


Fancy of him that makes it. Men generally content 


themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious qualities; 


and often, if not always, leave out others as material, 
and as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of 


ſenſible ſubſtances there are two ſorts; one of orga- 


nized bodies, which are propagated by ſeed; and in 
theſe, the ſhape is that, which to us is the leading 


quality, and moſt characteriſtical part, that deter- 


mines the Hpecies: and therefore in vegetables and 


animals, an extended ſolid ſubſtance, of ſuch a cer- 
tain figure, uſually ſerves the turn. For, however 


ſome men ſeem to prize their definition of animal ra- 
Lionale, yet ſhould there a creature be found, that had 
language and reaſon, but partook not of the uſual 
ſhape of a man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a 


man, how much ſoever it were animal rationale. And 


= if Balaam's aſs had, all his life, diſcourſed as rationally 


as he did once with his maſter, I doubt yet, whether 
any one would have thought him worthy the name 


man, or allowed him to be of the ſame ſpecies with 
himſelf, As in vegetables and animals 1 it is the ſhape, 


ſo in moſt other bodies not propagated by feed, it is 


the colour we molt fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus 
where we find the colour of gold, we are apt to ima- 
gine all the other qualities, comprehended in our 
complex idea, to be there alſo: and we commonly 
take theſe two obvious qualities, viz. ſhape and colour, 
for ſo preſumptive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that in a 
good picture, we readily ſay, this is a lion, and that 


a roſe; this is a gold, and that a filver goblet, only 
by the different figures and colours, repreſented to 


the eye by the pencil. 


$. 30. But though this Terves Well 5 
enough for groſs and confuſed concep- 5 
tions, and unaccurate ways of talking and monconverſe, 


thinking; yet men are far enough from 


having agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple ideas or 


qualities, belonging ta any fort of things i Joguif ied by its 


mY Nane. 
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name. Nor is it a wonder, fince it requires much 
time, pains and ſkill, ſtrict enquiry and long exami- 
nation, to find out what, and how many thoſe ſimple 


ideas are, which are conſtantly and inſeparably united 


in nature, and always to be found together in the ſame 
ſubject. Moſt men wanting either time, inclination, 
OT induſtry enough for this, even to iome tolerable _ 
degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious 
and outward SPPESTENCER of Ws thereby readily to 
diſtinguiſh and fort them for the common affairs of 
life; and fo, witnout farther examination, give them 
names, or take up the names already in ule. Which, 
though in common converſation they pals well enough 
for the figns of ſome few obvious qualities co- exiſting, : 
are yet far enough from comprehending, in a ſettled 
Genification, a preciſe number of ſimple _ ideas; much 
les all thoſe which are united in nature. He that 
ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir about genus and 


ſpecies, and ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecifick differ- 


ences, how few words we have yet ſettled definitions 
of, may with reaſon imagine, that thoſe forms, which 

there hath been ſo much noiſe made about, are only 
_ chimeras, which give us no light into the ſpecifick 
natures of things. And he that ſhall conſider, how _ 
far the names of ſubſtances are from having ſignifi- 
_ cations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have 


reaſon to conclude, that though the nominal eſſences 


of ſubſtances are all ſuppoſed | to be copied from na- 
ture, yet they are all, or moſt of them, very Imper- 


fect; ſince the compoſition of thoſe complex ideas 
are, in ſeveral men, very different: and therefore, that 
theſe boundaries of /peczes are as men, and not as nature 


makes them, if at leaſt there are in nature any ſuch _ 


prefixed bounds, It is true, that many particular 


| ſubſtances are ſo made by natu Ire; that they have agree- 


ment and likeneſs one with anther; and ſo afford a 
foundation of being ranked into forts. But the ſort- 
ing things by us, or the making of determinate pe- 
Fes, being in order to naming "and comprehending 


them 
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them under general terms, I cannot ſee how it can be 
properly faid; that nature ſets the boundaries of the ſpe- 


cies of chings : or, if it be ſo, our boundaries of ſpecies 


are not exactly conformable to thoſe in nature. For 


we having need of general names for preſent uſe, ſtay 
not for a perfect diſcovery of all thoſe qualities, which 
would beſt ſhew us their moſt material differences and 
agreements ; but we ourſelves divide them, by cer- 
tain obvious appearances, into ſpectes, that we may 


the eaſier, under general names, communicate our 
thoughts about them. For having no other knowledge 
of any ſubſtance, but of the ſimple ideas that are 


united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular things 
to agree with others in ſeveral. of thoſe ſimple ideas, 
we make that collection our ſpecifick idea, and give 


it a general name; that in recording our own thoughts, 


and 1n our diſcourſe with others, we may 1n one ſhort 


word deſign all the individuals that agree in that com- 


plex idea, without enumerating the fimple ideas that 


make it up; and ſo not waſte our time and breath in 


tedious deſcriptions ; which we ſec they are fain to do, 


who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of things, oy 
have not yet a name for. 


F. 31. But, however theſe ſpecies 5 


ſubſtances paſs well enough in ordinary ſpecies under 
_ converſation, it is plain, that this complex the ſame name 
idea, wherein they obſerve ſeveral indivi- 
duals to agree, is by different men made very dif- 
ferently; by ſome more, and others leſs accurately. 


very different. 


In ſome, this complex idea contains a greater, and in 
others a ſmaller number of qualities; and fo is appa- 
rently ſuch as the mind makes it. The yellow ſhining | 
colour make gold to children; others add weight, - 
malleableneſs, and fuſibility; and others yet other 
qualities, which they find joined with that yellow 
colour, as conſtantly as its weight and fuſibility: for 
in all theſe, and the like qualities, one has as good a 
right to be put into the complex idea of that ſubſtance, 
herein they are all Joined, as another. And IE | 
| ore 
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fore different men, leaving out, or putting in, ſeveral 
| fimple ideas, which others do not, according to their 
various examination, ſkill, or obſervation” of that 


Thi ore Be make the nominal eſſence of the loweſt JSpe- 


the name metal. Whereby it is plain, that men follow 


ſubject, have different eſſences of gold; which muſt 


therefore be of their own, and not cf nature's making. 


32. If the number of fmple ideas that 


are, the more cies, Or firſt ſorting of individuals, de- 


incomplete pends on the mind of man, variouſly col- 


and partial 


| they = lecting them, it is much more evident 
„ that they do ſo, in the more nas nad pads 
; claſſes, which by the maſters of logick are called 
nera. Thele are complex ideas deſignedly inerfery- 
and it is viſible at firſt light, that ſeveral of thoſe 
qualities that are to be found i in the things themſelves, 
are purpoſely left out of generical ideas. For as the 
mind, to make general ideas, comprehending ſeveral. 


particulars, leaves out thoſe of time and place, and 


ſuch other that make them incommunicable to more 
than one idividual; ſo to make other yet more general 
aas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it leaves 
out thoſe qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts 
into its new collection only ſuch ideas as are common 


to ſeveral ſorts. The ſame convenience, that made 


men expreſs ſeveral parcels: of yellow matter coming 
from Guinea and Peru under one name, ſets them 
alſo upon making of one name, that may comprehend _ 
both gold and filver, and ſome other bodies of dif- 
ferent forts. This is done by leaving out thoſe quali- 
ties, which are peculiar to each ſort ; and retaining a 
complex idea made up of thoſe that are common o 
them all. To which the name metal being annexed, 
there is a genus conſtituted; the ence whereof being 


that abſtract idea, containing only malleableneſs and 


fuſibility, with certain degrees of weight and fixedneſs, 


wherein ſome bodies of ſeveral kinds agree, leaves 


out the colour, and other qualities peculiar to gold 


and ſilver, and the other forts comprehended under 


nog 
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not exactly the patterns ſet them by nature, when they 
make their general zdeas of ſub ſtances; fince there is 
no body to be found, which has barely malleableneſs 
and fufibility in it, without other qualities as inſepa- 
rable as thoſe. But men, in making their general 
| zdeas, ſeeking more the convenience of language and 
quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, 
than the true and preciſe nature of things, as the 
exiſt, have, in the framing their abſtract ideas, chiefly 
purſued that end, which was to be furniſhed with 
ſtore of general and variouſly comprehenſive names. 
S0- that, in this whole buſineſs of genera and ſpecies, _ 
the genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial 
conception of what is in the ſpecies, and the Species 
but a partial idea of what is to be found in each in- 
dividual. If therefore any one will think, that a mon, 
and a horſe, and an animal, and a plant, Sc. are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by real eſſences made by nature, he muſt 
| think nature to be very liberal of theſe real eſſences, 
| making one for body, another for an animal, and ano- 
ther for a horſe; and all theſe eſſences liberally beſtowed 
upon Bucephalus. But if we would rightly conſider 
what is done in all theſe genera and ſpecies, or ſorts, 
we ſhould tind, that there is no new thing made, but 
only more or leſs comprehenſive ſions, whereby we 
may be enabled to expreſs, in a few y nables, great 
numbers of particular things, as they agree in more 
or leſs general conceptions, which we have framed to 
that purpoſe. In all which we may obſerve, that the 
more general term is always the name of a leſs com- 
plex idea; and that each gende is but a partial con- 
ception of the ſpecies comprehended under it. So 
that, if theſe abſtract general ideas be thought to be 
complete, it can only de in reſpect of a certain eſta- 
bliſhed relation between them and certain names, which 
are made uſe of to ſignify them; and not in rel pect of 
any ching exiſting, as made Dy natures. 
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This all ac §. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end 
commodated Of ſpeech, which is to be the eaſieſt and 
ſhorteſt way of communicating our no- 


to the end of 
pecch tions. For thus he that would. diſcourſe 


of things, as they agreed in the complex idea of ex- 
tenſion and ſolidity, needed but uſe the word body to de- 
note all ſuch: he that to theſe would join others, 
ſignified by the words life, ſenſe and ſpontaneous mo- 


tion, needed but uſe the word animal, to ſignify all 


which partook of thoſe ideas: and he that had made a 


complex idea of a body, with life, ſenſe, and motion, 
with the faculty of reaſoning, and a certain ſhape 
joined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort monoſyllable 


man, to expreſs all particulars that correſpond to that 


complex idea. This is the proper buſineſs of genus 


and ſpecies: and this men do, without any conſidera- 


tion of real eſſences or ſubſtantial forms, which come 
not within the reach of our knowledge, when we think 


of thoſe things; nor within the ſignification of our 
words, when we diſcourſe with others. 


— a a ſort of birds, I lately ſaw in St. James's 


Park, about three or four feet high, with 
a covering of ſomething between feathers and hair, of 


a dark brown colour, without wings, but in the place 
thereof two or three little branches, coming down 


like ſprigs of Span; broom; long great legs, with 


feet only of three claws. and without a tail; 1 muſt 


make this deſcription of it, and ſo may make others 


underſtand me: but when J am told, that the name 
of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that word to ſtand in 
diſcourſe for all my complex idea mentioned in that 
deſcription; though by that word, which is now be- 


come a ſpecifick name, I know no more of the real 


eſſence, or conſtitution of that ſort of animals than 
T did before; and knew probably as much of the 
nature of that /peczes of birds, before I learned the 
name, as many e do of ſwans, or 3 
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Names of Subſtances. = 
which are ſpecifick names, very well known, of ſorts 


of birds common in England. 


F. 35. From what has been ſaid, it is 


| evident, that men mate forts of things, Men deter- 


mine the lorts> 
For it being different eſſences alone that inflancs par 


make different ſpecies, it is plain, that 
they who make thoſe abſtract ideas, which are the no- 
minal eſſences, do thereby make the /pecies, or ſort, 


Should there be a body found, having all the other 
gualities of gold, except malleableneſs, it would, no 


doubt, be made a queſtion whether it were gold or no; 


7. e. whether it were of that ſpecies. This could be 


determined only by that abſtract idea, to which every 
one annexed the name gold; fo that it would be true 


gold to him, and belong to that /pectes, who included 


not malleableneſs in his nominal Hence lignified by the 
ſound gold; and on the other fide, it would not be 
true gold, or of that ſpecies to him, who included 
malleableneſs in his ſpecifick idea, And who, I pray, 
is it, that rakes theſe diverſe ſpecies, even under one 
and the ſame name, but men that make two different 
abſtract ideas, conſiſting not exactly of the ſame col- 
lection of qualities? Nor is it a mere ſuppoſition to 
imagine, that a body may exiſt, wherein the other 
obvious qualities of gold may be without malleable» 
: neſs; ſince it is certain. that gold itſelf will be ſome- 
| times fo eager (as artiſts call it) that it will as little 
| endure the hammer, as glaſs itſelf. What we have 
ſaid of the putting in, or leaving malleableneſs out 


of the complex idea, the name gold is by any one an- 


nexed to, may be ſaid of its peculiar weight, fixed- 
neſs, and ſeveral other the like qualities: for what- 
ſoever is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex 
idea to which that name is annexed, that makes the 
ſpecies and as any particular parcel of matter anſwers 


that idea, ſo the name of the ſort belongs truly to it; 
and it is of that _/peczes. And thus any thing is true 
gold, perfect metal, All which determination of the 
ge: der 
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man, making this or that complex idea. 


Nuns bes” nature makes many particular things which 


Each n 


ſpecies, it is plain, depends on the underſtanding Or 
F. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the wb. 


ao agree one with another in many ſenſible 


qualities, and probably too in their internal frame and 
_ conſtitution : but it is not this real encè that diſtin- 
- guiſhes them into ſpecies 3 it is men, who taking OC- 


caſion from the qualities they find united in them, 


and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral individuals to 


agree, range them into forts, in order to their naming, 
for the convenience of comprehenſive figns; under 


which individuals, according to their conformity to 
this or that abſtract idea, come to be ranked as under 


-nfigns; fo that this is of the blue, that the red regi- 


ment; this is a man, that a drill: and in this, 'F 
| think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of genus and ſpecies. 


& 37. I do not deny, bur nature, in the conſtant 


production of particular beings, makes them not al- 
ways new and various, but very much alike, and of 
kin one to another: but I think it nevertheleſs true, 
that he boundaries of the ſpecies, whereby men ſort 
them, are made by men; ſince the eſſences of the ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by different names, are, as has been 
proved, of man's making, and ſeldom adequate to 
the internal nature of the things they are taken from. 
So that we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting 


of things 1 is the workmanſhip of men. 


ſence. 15, that from what has been 8 it will 
; follow, that each abſtract idea, with a 
name t0 it, makes a diſtinc ſpecies. But who can help 


K troty will have it ſo? For ſo it muſt remain 
till ſomebody can ſhew us the ſpecies of things, li- 


mited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe ; and let us 


| ſee, that general terms ſignify not our abſtract eas, 
but ſomething different from them. I would fain 


No know why a ock and a hound are not as diſtin 


| Ipecies, 


$. 38. One thing, I doubt not, bug will 
idea is an eſ- ſeem very ſtr ange in this doctrine; which 
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ip ecies, as a ſpaniel and an elephant. We have no 


r idea of the different eſſence of an elephant and a 
ſpaniel, than we have of the different eſſence of a 
ſhock and a hound ; all the eſſential difference, whereby 
we know and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 


| conſiſting only in the different collection of ſim- 


ple ideas, to which we have given thoſe different ; 


RAMES:;: - 


429 How much the making of ſpecies 1 
and genera 7s in order t0 general names, fhecies are in 
and how much general names are neceſ- order to name- 

ing. 
ſary, if not to che being, yet at leaſt to 


the compleating of a ſpecies, and making it paſs for 
ſuch will appear, beſides what has been ſaid above 


concerning ice and water, in a very familiar example. 


A filent and a ſtriking watch are but one ſpecies to 
thoſe who have but one name for them: but he that 
has the name watch for one, and clock for the other, 


and diſtinct complex ideas to which thoſe names be- 
long, to him they are different Species. It will be 


ſaid perhaps, that the inward contrivance and conſti- 
tution is different between theſe two, which the watch- 
maker has a clear idea of, And yet it is plain, they 
are but one ſpecies to him, when he has but one 
name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward 
contrivance to make a new ſpecies? There are ſome 
 wvatches that are made with four wheels, others with 
five: is this a ſpecifick difference to the workman? 


Some have ſtrings and phyſies, and others none; ſome 


have the balance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral 
ſpring, and others by hogs briſtles: are any, or all of 
theſe enough to make a ſpecifick difference tothe work- 
man, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other dif- 
ferent contrivances, in the internal conſtitutions of 


watches? It is certain, each of theſe hath a real difference 


from the reſt: but whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick 
difference or no, relates only to the complex idea, to 


which the name walch is given: as long as they all 


agree in the idea which that name ſtands for, and 
| that 


0 . of SubPances. 
that name does not as a generical name comprehend 


different ſpecies under it, they are not eſſentially nor 


| ſpecifically different. But if any one will make mi- 
nmuter diviſions from differences that he knows i in the 


internal frame of watches, and to ſuch preciſe com- 


plex ideas give names that ſhall prevail, they will 
then be new /pectes to them who have thoſe ideas with 
names to them, and can, by thoſe differences, diſ— 
tinguiſh watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts; and then 


watch will be a generical name. But yet they would 


be no diſtinct /pecies to men ignorant of clock-work, 
and the inward contrivances of watches, who had 
no other idea but the outward ſhape and bulk, with 
the marking of the hours by the hand. For to them 
all thoſe other names would be but but ſynonymous 
terms for the ſame idea, and ſignify no more, nor any 
other thing but a watch. Juſt thus, I think, it is in 
natural things. Nobody will doubt, that the wheels, 
or ſprings { (ik! may ſo ſay) within, are different in a ra- 


tional man, and a changeling, no more than that there is 


a difference in the frame between a drill and a change- 
ling. But whether one or both theſe differences be 
eſſential, or ſpecifical, is only to be known to us, by 


their agreement or diſagreement with the complex 


idea that the the name men ſtands for: for by that 
alone can it be determined, whether one, or both, or 


eicher of thoſe be a man or no. 


Species of ar= L. 40. From what has been before ſaid, | 
tificial things We may ſee the reaſon why, in the ſpecies : 
| leſs contuled , artiſicial things, there 1s generally leſs 


than natural. 
confuſion and uncertainty, than in natural. 


Becauſe an artificial thing being a production of man, 
which the artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows 
the idea of, the name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for 

no other idea, nor to import any other eſſence, than 
what is certainly to be known, and eaſy enough to 
be apprehended. For the idea or efſence of the ſeveral 
ſorts of artificial things conſiſting, for the moſt part, 
in — Þ but the determinate Sgare of ſenſible 


Parts, 
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parts, and ſometimes motion depending thereon, which 
the artificer faſhions in matter, ſuch as he finds for his 
turn, it is not beyond the reach of our faculties to at- 
tain a certain idea thereof; and ſo ſettle the ſignifica- 
tion of the names hereby the ſpecies of artificial 
things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs doubt, obſcurity 
and equivocation, than we: can in things natural, 
whoſe differences and operations depend upon con- 
trivances beyond the reach of our diſcoveries. 

F. 41. I muſt be excuſed here, it I think, 
artificial things are of diſtin ſpecies, as e o It. 
well as natural: ſince I find they are as tina ſpecies, | 
plainly and orderly ranked into ſorts, by 
different abſtract ideas with general names annexed to 
them, as diſtin& one from another as thoſe of natural 
| ſubſtances. For why ſhould we not think a watch, 

and piſto], as diclinet ſpecies one from another, as a 
horſe and a dog, they being exprefled in our minds by 
diſtinct ideas, and to others by diſtinct appellations * 4 
A. 42. This is farther to be obſerved _ 
concerning ſubſtances, that they alone, of dure 

all our ſeveral ſorts of ideas, have particu- per names. 
lar or proper names, whereby one only 
particular thing is ſignified: becauſe by ſimple ideas, 
inodes and relations, it ſeldom happens that men have 
occaſion to mention often this or that particular, when 
it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed 
modes, being actions which periſh in their birth, are 
not capable of a laſting duration, as ſubſtances, which 
are the actors; and wherein the ſimple ideas that make 
up the complex ideas deſigned by the name, have A 
laſting union. 

8. 43. I muſt beg pardon of my reader, 
for having dwelt ſo Jong upon this ſubject, Difficulty to ä 
and perhaps with ſome obſcurity. But IL with words, 
deſire it may be conſidered, how diffcult 
it is zo lead another by 5 into the thoughts of things, 
# ripped of thoſe ſpecific differences we give them: winch 
things if I name nor, I ſay nothing ; ; and if I do name 
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them, J thereby rank them into ſome ſort, or other, 


and ſuggeſt to the mind the uſual abſtract idea of that 
ſpecies; and io croſs my purpoſe. For to talk of a 
man, and to lay by, at the ſame. time, the ordinary 
ſignification of the name man, which is our complex 
idea uſually annexed to it; and bid the reader confider 
man, as he is in himſelf, and as he is really diſtin- 


guiſhed from others, in his internal conſtitution, or 


real eſſence, that is, by ſomething, he knows not 
what, looks like trifling; and yet this one muſt do, 
who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real eſſences and 
ſpecies of things, as thought to be made by nature, 
if it be but only to make it underſtood, that there 
is no ſuch thing ſignified by the general names 
which. ſubſtances are called by. But becauſe it is 
difficult by known familiar names to do this, give 
me leave to endeavour, by an example, to make the 
different conſideration the mind has of ſpecifick names 
and ideas a little more clear; and to ſhew how the 
complex ideas of modes are referred ſometimes to 
archetypes in the minds of other intelligent beings; 
or, which is the ſame, to the Gonification annexed 
by others to their received names; and ſomerimes 
to no archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to ſhew 
how the mind always refers its ideas of ſubſtances, 
either to the ſubſtances themſelves, or to the ſignifi- 
cCation of their names, as to the archelypes; and alſo to 
make plain the nature of ſpecies, or ſorting of things, 
_ apprehended, and made uſe of by us; and of the 
eſſences belonging to thoſe ſpecies, which is, perhaps, 


of more moment to diſcover the extent and certainty 
of our knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. 
§. 44. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the ſhare 


Inſtance of 


mixed modes ual a grown man, with a good underſtand- 


in kineah %»ing, but in a ſtrange country, with all 
1 new, and unknown about him; 


and no other faculties, to attain the knowledge 01 


them, but what one of this age has now, He ob- 


ferves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, and imagine 
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it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his wife Adab, 


(whom he moſt ardently loved) that ſhe had too much 
kindneſs for another man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his 
thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that Agoh 
commit not folly : and in theſe diſcourſes with Eve 
he makes.uſe of theſe two new words kinneah and a : 
ouph., In time, Ada m's miſtake appears, for he finds 
Tamech? s trouble pr oceeded from having killed a man: 
but yet the two names, &7neah and niouph (the one 
ſtanding for ſuſpicion, in a huſband, of his wife's dit- 
loyalty 1 to him, and the other, for the act of com- 


mitting diſloyalty) loſt not their diſtinct ſignifications. 
It is plain then, that here were two diſtinct complex ideas 


of mixed modes, with names to them, two diſtinct _ 
ſpecies of actions eſſentially different; I aſk, wherein 


conſiſted the eſſences of theſe two diſtinct /pecres of 
actions? And it is plain, it conſiſted in a preciſe com- 


bination of ſimple ideas, different in one from the 
other. I aſk, whether the complex idea in Adam's 


mind, which he called kinneah, were adequate or no? 


And it is plain, it was; for it being a combination of 
ſimple ideas, which he, without any regard to any 
archetype, without reſpect to any thing as a pattern, 
voluntarily put together, abſtracted, and gave the 
name k&inneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to others, by that 


one ſound, all the ſimple Ideas contained and united 


in that complex one; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
it was an adequate idea. His own choice having made 
that combination, it had all in it he intended it ſhould, 
and ſo could not but be perfect, could not but be ade- 
quate, 1t being referred to no other archetype, which 
It was ſuppoſed to repreſent. 
I. 45. Theſe words, &kinneab and niouph, by degrees 
grew into common uſe; and then the caſe was ſome- 
what altered. Adem's children had the ſame faculties, 
and thereby the fame power that he had, to make 
what complex ideas of mixed modes they pleaſed in 
their own minds; to abſtract them, and make what 
lounds they pleaſed, the figns of them: bur the vie 
1 . of 


 Inflance of 
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of names being to make our ideas within us known to 


others, that cannot be done, but when the ſame ſion 


ſtands for the fame idea in two who would commu- 


nicate their thoughts, and diſcourſe together. Thoſe 
therefore of Adam's children that found theſe two 
words, kinneah and nicuph, in familiar uſe, could not 
take choc for infienificant ſounds; but muſt needs 


conelude, they ſtood for ſomething, for certain idea, 
abſtract ideas they being general names, which ab- 

ſtract ideas were the eſſences of the ſpecies 1 
guiſhed by thoſe names. If therefore they would uſe 
_ theſe words as names of ſpecies already eſtabliſhed an 


agreed on, they were obliged to conform the ideas in 


| their mind, ſignified by theſe names, to the ideas that 
they ſtood for- in other men's minds, as to their Pat- 


terns and archetypes ; and then indeed their ideas of 


theſe complex modes were liable to be inadequate, as 
being very apt (eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of com- 
binations of many {imple ideas) not to be exactly con- 


formable to the ideas in other men's minds, uſing the 


ſame names: though for this there be uſually a remedy 
at hand, which is, to aſk the meaning of any word 


we anderftand not, of him that uſes it; it being as 


impoſſible to know certainly what the words jealenh 
and adultery Ownich. I think anſwer NNap and e) 
. ftand for in another man's mind, with 5% FAR I would 


diſcourſe about them; as it was impoſſible, in the 


beginning of language, to know what kinueab and 


niouph ſtood for in auother man's mind, without ex- 


55 Plication, they being voluntary ſigns in every one. 


8. 46; Let vs now "alſo conſider, after 
innance of the ſame manner, the names of ſubſtances, 

ſubſtances in 

zd. in their firſt application. One of Aden 

1 children roving in the mountains, lights 

on a glittering ſubſtance, which pleaſes his e eye; home 


he carries it to Adam, who, upon conſideration of 1!, 
finds it to be hard, to have a bright yellow colow!, 
and an exceeding great weight. "Theſe, perhaps a! 


firſt, are all the qualities he takes notice of in it, ard 


abſtractine 
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abſtracting this complex idea, conſiſting of a ſubſtance 
having that peculiar bright yellownels, and a weight 
very great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it che 
name " 2abab, to denominate and mark alf ſubſtances 


that have theſe ſenſible qualities in them. It is evi— 


dent now, that in this caſe Adam acts quite differently 


from what he did before in korming thoſe ideas of 
mixed modes, to which he gave the name kinneab and 
nioi ph, For there he put ideas together only by his 
S own imagination, not taken from the exiſtence of any 


thing; and to them he gave names to denominate all 


things that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtrat 
ideas, without conſidering whether any ſuch thing did 

I exiſt, or no; the ſtandard there was of his own m aking. 
But in the for rming his idea of this new ſubſtance he 
| takes the quite contrary courſe; here he has a ſtandard 


made by nature; and therefore being to repreſent that 
to himſelf, by the idea he has of it, even when it is 
abſent, he puts in no ſimple ide into his complex. 


one, but what he has the perception of from the thing 


itſelf, He takes care that his idea be conformable to 
this archetype, and intends the name ſhould ſand for 
an idea lo conformable. 

d. 47. This piece of matter, thus r 5 
zabab by Adam, being & te different from any- he 
had ſeen before, no body, 1 think, will deny to be a 
diſtinct ſpecies, and to have its peculiar eſſence; and 
that the name zabab is the mark of the ſpecies, and 


a name belonging to all things partaking in that 


eſſence. But here it is plain the eſlence Adem made 
the name zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a body 
hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the 1n- 
quifitive mind of man, not content with the know- 
ledge of theſe, as I may ſay, ſuperficial qualities, 
puts Adam upon farther examination of this matter, 
He therefore knocks, and beats it with flints, to ſee 
what was diſcoverable in the inſide: he finds it yield 
to blows, but not eafily ſeparate into pieces; he finds 
it will bend without breaking. 18 not now ductility 


6 3 8 to 


therefore va- 
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to be added to his former idea, and made part of the 
efjence of the ſpecies that the name zahad ſtands for? 
Farther trials diſcover fuſibility and fixedneſs. Are 
not they alſo, by the ſame reaſon that any of the others 
| were, to be put into the complex idea ſignified by the 
name zahab ? If not, what reaſon will there be ſhewn 
more for the one than the other? If theſe muſt, then 
all the other properties, which any farther trials ſhall 
diſcover in this matter, ought by the ſatme reaſon to 
make a part of the ingredients of the complex idea 
' which the name 20h ſtands for, and ſo be the eſſence 
of the ſpecies marked by that name, Which proper- 
ties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, that the 


idea made after this faſhion by this archetype, will be 
always inadequate, 


Thee” adh-6. §. 48. But this is not all, it would alſo 
_ 3mperfect, and follow, that the names of ſulſtances would 
not only have, (as in truth they have) but 
would alſo be ſuppoſed to have different 
fenifications, as uſed by different men, which would very 
much cumber the ule of language. For if every dil- 
tinct quality, that were diſcovered in any matter by 
any one, were ſuppoſed to make a necellary part of 
the complex idea ſignified by the common name given 
it, it muſt follow, that men muſt ſuppoſe the ſame 
word to ſignify different things in different men: ſince 
they cannot doubt, but different men may have diſ- 
covered ſeveral qualities in ſubſtances of the ſame deno- 

f mination, which others know nothing of. 


S8. 49. To avoid this, therefore, they 
Therefore, to 5 - / 
fix their pe. have Suppoſed a real eſſence belonging to every 
cies a real eſf= ſpecies, from which theſe properties all 
2 is ſup- Row, and would have their name of the 
ms 
ſpecies ſtand for that, But they not hav- 
ing any idea of that real eſſence in ſubſtaaces, and their 
words lignifying nothing but the 7deas they have, that 
which is done by this attempt, is only to put the 
name or ſound in the place and ſtead of the thing 
having that real eſſence, without knowing what the 


real 


| rious. 


: had at firſt to make any complex ideas of 
mixed modes, by no other pattern but by his own 


Names of Subſtances. . | $7 


real eſſence is; and this is that which men do, when 


they ſpeak of ſpecies of things, as ſuppoſing them 


made by nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real eſſences. 


50. For let us conſider, when we af 


firm that all gold is fixed, either it means W hich ſuppo- 


{ition is of no 


that fixedneſs 1s a part of the definition, ule. 


art of the nominal eſſence the word gold 
ſtands for; and ſo this affirmation, a!/ G0 7s fixed, 


contains nothing but the ſignification of the term gold. 
Or elſe it means, that fixednefſs, not being a part of the 
definition of the: word gold, is a Property of that 
ſubſtance itſelf; in which caſe, it is plain, that the 


word gold ſtands in the place of a ſubſtance having the 
real eſſence of a ſpecies of things made by nature. 


In which way of ſubſtitution, it has ſo confuſed and 


uncertain a ſignification, that though this propoſition, 


gold i is fixed, be} in that ſenſe an affirmation of ſome= 
thing real; yet it is a truth will always fail us in its 
particular application, and ſo is of no real uſe nor 
certainty. For let it be never ſo true, that all gold, 
i. e. all that has the real eſſence of gold, is fixed, what 
| ſerves this for, whilſt we know not, in this ſenle, what 5 
is, or is not gold? For, if we know not the real eſ- 
ſence, of gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what 
parcel of matter has that eſlence, and ſo whether it be 
true gold or no. 


63. 10 conclude; what liberty law 


Concluſion, | 


thoughts, the lame have all men ever ſince had. And 


the ſame neceſſity of conforming his i, of ſubſtances 
to things without him, as to archetypes made by nature, 
that Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe 


upon himſelf, the ſame are all men ever fince under 


too, The ſame liberty alſo, that Adam had of affix- 


ing any new name fo any idea, the ſame has any one 


ſtill (eſpecially the beginners of languages, if we can 


imagine any fuch) but only with this difference, that 
in places, Were men in ſociety have already eſta- 
(3 1 ” ; bliſhed 
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bliſhed a language amongſt them, the ſignifications of 
words are very warily and ſparingly to be altered : be- 
cauſe men being furniſhed already with names for 
their ideas, and common uſe having appropriated 
| known names to certain ideas, an affected miſapplica- 
tion of them cannot but be very ridiculous, He that 
hath new notiens, will, perhaps, venture fometimes 
on the coining new terms to expreſs them: but men 
think it a boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether com- 
mon uſe will ever make them pais for current. But, 
in communication with others, it is neceſſary that we 
conform the ideas we make the vulgar words of any 
language ſtand for, to their known proper ſigni- 
fications, (w? hich I have explained at large already) 


or elſe to mal ke Known that new ſignification we apply 
them to. : 


— 


CH A P. Vn. 


* Particles. 
3 8. x: Eſides words which are names 
nett parts, or of ideas in the mind, there are 


whole ſenten- 4 great many others that are made uſe of 
e to Lonify the connexion that the mind gives 
to ideas, or propoſitions, one with another. The mind, in 
communicating its thoughts to others, does not only 
need ſigns of the ideas it © has then before it, but others 
alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular ation of 1ts 
own, at that time, relating to thoſe ideas. This it 
does ſeveral ways; as, 7s, and is not, are the general 
marks of the mind affirming or denying. But, beſides 
affirmation or negation, without which there is in 
words no truth or falſhood, the mind does, in de- 


claring its ſehtiments to tins connect not. only the 


parts of propoſitions, but whole ſentences one to ano- 
ther, with their ſeveral relations and dependencies, to 
make a coherent diſcourſe. 

I. 22 


— > > S 2 
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F. 2. The words, whereby it ignifſes 

what connexion it gives to the foveral af- 4 them con- 
firmations and negations that it unites in well elbe 
one continued reaſoning or narration, are 


generally called particles ; ; and it is in the right uſe 


of theſe, that more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs 


and beauty of a good ſtile. To think well, it is not 
enough that 2 man has ideas clear and diſtinct in his 
thoughts, nor that he obſerves the agreement or dif- - 
agreement. of ſome of them; but he muſt think in 
train, and obſerve the dependence of his thoughts 
and reaſonings one upon another: and to expreſs well 
fuch methodical and rational thoughts, he muſt have 


words to ſhezy what Connexion, reftrition, diſtinfion, 


oppoſition, emphaſis, &c. he gives to each reſpective 


part of bis diſcourſe. To miſtake in any of theſe, is 

to puzzle, inſtead of informing his hearer: and there- 

fore it is, that thoſe words, which are not truly by 

themſelves the names of any ideas, are of ſuch con- 

ſtant and indiſpenſible uſe in language, and do much 

contribute to men's well expreſſing themſelves. 8 
This part of grammar has been, 

0 5 x h 15 cted, { 2. They thew | 
perhaps, as much neglected, as ſome „hat wii 
others over diligently cultivated. It is che mine gives 
eaſy for men to write, one after another, 9 its own 

thoughts. | 
of caſes and genders ; moods and tenſes, 5 
gerunds and ſupines : in theſe and the like there has 
been great diligence uſed ; and particles themſelves, 
in ſome languages, have been, with great ſhew of ex- 
actneſs, ranked into their ſeveral orders. But though 


Prepoſitions and conjunctions, & c. are names well known 


in grammar, and the particles contained under them 
carefully ranked into their diſtinct ſub- diviſions; yet 
he would ſhew the right uſe of particles, and what 
ſignificancy and force they have, muſt take a little 
more pains, enter into his own thoughts, and obſerve 
aicely the ſeveral poſtures of his mind in diſcourſing. 
I. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining "of 


theſe words, to render them, as is uſual in dictiona- 
ries, 
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deficient names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of 
theſe there are a great variety, much exceeding the 
number of particles that moſt languages have to ex- 
preſs them by; and therefore it is not to be wondered, 
that moſt of theſe particles have diverſe, and ſome- 
times almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. In the Hebrew 
tongue, there is a particle conſiſting but of one ſingle 
letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I remem- 
ber, ſeventy, I am ſure above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. 


g 128 in famillar in our language; and he that ſays 


anſwers ſed in Latin, or mais in French, thinks he has 
ſufficiently explained it. But it ſeems ro me to inti- 
mate ſeveral relations the mind gives to the ſeveral 


Propoſitions, or parts of them, which it joins by this 
monoſyllable. 


af the mind in the courſe it was going before it 
came to the end of it. 


90 8 DS & 6 ticles. 


ries, by words of another tongue which come + Beuren 


to their ſignification: for what is meant by them i; 
commonly as hard to be underſtood in one, as ano-- 
ther language. They are all marks of ſoine action or 
imo of the mind; and therefore, to underſtand 
them rightly, the ſeveral views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, 
limitations, and exceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts 


of the mind, for which we have either none, or very 


F. 5, BUT is a particle, none more 


it is a diſcretive conjunction, and that it 


Firſt, BUT to ſay no more: here it intimates a ſtop 


| Secondly, I. /aw BU T two ante: "hoes it 1 


5 that the mind limits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, 
with a negation of all other. 


Thirdly, You pray; BUT it is 107 that GOD would 


bring you to the true religion. 


Fourthly, BU T that he would confirm you in your 
own : the firſt of theſe BUT'S intimates a ſuppoſition 
in the mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; 


the latter ſhews, that the mind makes a direct vppontion 
between that, and what goes before 1 it. 


Fifthlr, 


at" - a r "ER *. * 


added a great many other fi 


9. 1. 'Þ HE ordinary words of * 


the nature of our ideas, if they had been 
but conſidered with attention. The mind, 
as has been ſhewn, has a power to abſtract its ideas, 3 


Afro and Concrete Terms. 91 
Fifthly, Al animals have ſenſe; BUT 4 dog is an 


gnimal : here it henifies little more, but that the latter 
propoſition is joined to the former, as the z minor of a 
ſyllogiſm. 

6. To theſe, I doubt not, might EE 
onifications” This matter 

] if y 1 f but lightly 

of this particle, if it were my buſineſs to touched here. 
examine it in its full latitude, and conſider 


it in all the places it is to be found; which ire one ſhould | 


do, I doubt, whether in all thoſe manners it is made 
R uſe of, it would deſerve the title of diſcretive, which 
grammarians give to it. But I intend not here a full 


explication of this ſort of ſigns. The inflances I have 
given 1n this one, may give occalion to reflect upon 


their uſe and force in language, and lead us into the 


contemplation of ſeveral actions of our minds in diſ- 
courſing, which it has found a way to intimate to 


others by theſe particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, 
and others in certain conſtructions, have the lenſe of 
a whole ſentence contained in them. 


» 5 8 1 . * 5 - . „* 
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CHAP, VII. 
Oo Abra and Concrete 7 erms.. 


Abſtrat 
7 guage, and Our common uſe terms not pre- 


of them, would have given us light into dicable one of 
another, and 


hy. 


ſo they become eſſences, general eſſences, whereby the 
ſorts of things are diſtinguiſhed. Now, each abſtract 
idea being diſtinct, ſo that of any two the one can never 


be the other, the mind will, by its intuitive knowledge, 
' perceive their difference; and therefore in propoſitions 
no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed one of ano- 
ther. This we ſee in the common uſe of language, 


5 which 


92 Alsrabs and Con crete 7 erms. 


which permits not any two abftra# words, or names of 
abſtract ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For, how 
near of kin foever they may feem to be, and how cer- 


tain ſoever it is, that man is, an animal, or rational, 
or white, yet every one, at firſt hearing, perceives 


the falſhood -of theſe propoſitions; humanity is ani- 


| mality, or rationalily, or whiteneſs : and this ! 1s as evi- 
dent as any of the moſt allowed maxims. All our 


affirmations then are only in concrete, which is the 
affirming, not one abſtract idea to be another, but 


one abſtract idea to be joined to another; which ab- 
ſtrat ideas, in ſubſtances, may be of any ſort; in all 


the reſt, are little elſe but of relations; and in ſub- 
ſtances, the moſt frequent are of powers; v. g. 4 


man is white, ſignifies that the thing that has the eſ- 


ſence of a man, has alſo in it the eflence of whiteneſs, 
which 1s nothing but a power to produce the ide of 
whiteneſs in one, whole eyes can diſcover ordinary 
objects; or a man is rational, fienifies, that the ſame 


thing that hath the eſſence of 4 man hath alſo in it 
the eſſence of rationality, 2. e. a power of reaſoning. 


F. 2. This diſtinction of names laws: us 
They thew the | 


difference ok 


ideas have all ral as wel] 4 concrete 


names: the one whereof is (to ſpeak the language 


of grammarians) a ſubſtantive, the other an adjective; 


as whiteneſs, white; ſweetneſs, ſweet. The like alſo 


holds in our ideas of modes and relations; as juſtice, 
| juſt ; equality, equal ; only with this difference, that 


— ſome of the concrete names of relations, amongſt 


men chiefly, are ſubſtantives; as palernitas, pater; 
whereof it were eaſy to render a reaſon. But as to 
our ideas of Jubſeances, we have very few or uo abſtract 


names at all. For, though the ſchools have introduced 
animaiitas, humanitas, corperietas,. and ſome others; 


yet they hold no proportion with that infinite number 
of names of ſubſtances, to which they never were ri- 
diculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract 

ä ones: 


alſo the difference of our ideas : for, if we 
our ideas. _ obſerve them, we ſhall find, that our /mple 
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ones : and thoſe few that the ſchools forged, and put 
into the mouths of their ſcholars, could never yet get 
admittance into common ule, or obtain the licence of 
publick approbration. Which ſeems to me at leaſt to 
intimate the confeſſion of all mankind, that they have 
no ideas of the real effences of ſubſtances, ſince they 
have not names for ſuch ideas: which no doubt they 
would have had, had not their conſciouſneſs to them- 
ſelves of their ignorance of them kept them from ſo 
idle an attempt. And therefore, though they had 
| ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from a ſtone, and 
metal from wood; yet they but timoroully ventured 
on ſuch terms, as aurietas and ſaxietas, metallietas and 
lignietas, or the like names, which ſhould pretend to 
ſignify the real eflences of thoſe ſubſtances, whereof 
they knew they had no ideas. And indeed, it was 
only the doctrine of nta! forms, and the confi- 
dence of miſtaken pretenders to a knowledge that 
they had not, which firſt coined, and then introduced 
enimalites and bumanitas, and the like; which yet went 
very little farther than their own ſchools, and could 
never get to be current amongſt underſtanding men. 
Indeed, humanitas was 2 word familiar amongſt the 
| Romans but in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood not 
for the abſtract eſſence of any ſubſtance; but was the 
abſtract name of a mode, and its concrete © humtanus, 
not bm 1 


CHA 5 
Of the Impe feftion of Wards. 


5.1. ROM what has been ſaid in the EY | 
| F foregoing chapters, it is eaſy to uled for re, 
perceive what imperfection there is in lan- cording and 
guage, and how the very nature of words zummuikat: 
makes it almoſt unavoidable, for many chaughts, 
of them to be doubtful and uncertain in 


their 
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their ſignifications, To examine the perfection or 
5 imperfection of words, it is neceſſary firſt to conſider 
their uſe and end: for, as they are more or leſs fitted 
to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs perfect. We 
have in the former part of this diſcourſe, often upon 
occaſion mentioned a double uſe of w m. 
Firſt, One for the recording of our own thoughts, 


Secondly, The other for che communicating of our 


thoughts to others. 

$. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, | for the 
Any words. | recording our own thoughts for the help of 
Vill ſerve for 

recording. | our own memories, whereby, as it were, 
| ve talk to ourſelves, any words will ſerve 
5 the turn. F or, ſince ſounds are voluntary and indiffe- 


rent ſigns of any ideas, a man may uſe. what words he 


pleaſes, to ſignify his own ideas to himſelf ; and there 
will be no imperfection in them, if he conſtantly uſe 


the ſame ſign for the ſame idea, for then he cannot 
fail of having his meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts 
the right uſe and perfection of language. 


| 868 | 
tion by words, words, that too has a double uſe. 


civil or philo- I. Civil. 


e, u Phllefepbieat” i 
Firſt, By their civil uſe, I mean ſuch a communi— 


cation of thoughts and ideas by words, as may ſerve 


for the upholding common converſation and com- 
merce about the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of 
civil life, in the ſocieties of men one amongſt another. 

Secondly, By the philofophical uſe of words, I mean 
ſuch an uſe of them as may ſerve to convey the pre- 
cite notions of things, and to expreſs, in general pro- 
poſitions, certain. and undoubted truths, which the 
mind may reſt upon, and be ſatisfied with, in its 


ſearch after true knowledge. Theſe two uſes are very 
diſtinct; and a great deal leſs exactneſs will ſerve in 


the one, than in the other, as we mall fee in what 
follows. | 


§. 4. 


F. 3. Secondly, as to communication 


aa „ —_ 


fication, the idea which each ſtands Tor, 
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8. 4. The chief end of language in 
The! ;mper fec- 

communication being to be underſtood, Bion of words... 
werds ſerve not well for that end, neither is the doubt 
jn civil nor philoſophical diſcourſe, when rr ring 
any word does not excite in the hearer ©. | 


the ſame idea which it ſtands for in the mind of the 


| ſpeaker. Now, ſince ſounds have no natural con- 


nexion with our ideas, but have all their ſignification 
from the arbitrary impoſition of men, the doubfulneſs 15 
and uncertainty of heir ſignification, which is the im- 
perfection we here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more 
in the ideas they ftand for, than in any incapacity there 
is in one ſound, more than in another, to ſignify any 
idea : for in that regard they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes doubtfulneſs and uncer- 
tünty in the ſignification of ſome more than other 
words, is the difference of ideas they ſtand for. 

F. 5. Words having naturally no ſigni- 3 
imperfection. 
muſt be learned and retained by thoſe 
who would exchange thoughts, and hold intelligible 
diſcourſe with others, in any language; but this is 
hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firſt, The ideas they ſtand for are very complex, 
and made up of a great number of ideas put together. 

Secondly, Where the ideas they ſtand for have no 
certain connexion in nature; and ſo no ſettled ſtandard 
any where in nature exiſting, to rectify and adjuſt 
them by. 

Third, Where the ſignification of the word is 
referred to a ſtandard, Which ſtandard! 1s not ealy to 
be known. 

Teuribly, Where che ſignification of the word, 


and the real eſſence of the thing, are not exactly che 


ſame. 

Theſe are difficulties that attend the fienification of 
ſeveral words that are intelligible. "Thoſe which are 
not intelligible at all, ſuch as names ſtanding for any 
limple ideas which another has not organs or taculties 

to 
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to attain, as the names of colours to a blind man, or 


- ſounds to a deaf man, need not here be mentioned. 
In all theſe caſes we ſhall find an imperfection in 
words, which I ſhall more at large explain, in their 
particular application to our ſeveral forts of ideas. 
for, if we examine them, we ſhall find that the name: 
of mixed modes are moſt liable to doubifulneſs and im- 
, perfection for the two firſt of theſe reaſons; and th: 
names ad , chiefly for the two latter. 
Y. 6. Hirſt, The names of mixed mode; 
3 are, many of them, liable to great un- 
 doubiful ; _ certainty and obſcurity” in their fignili- 
e cation: 
Fr m ie NR. Becauſe of that ercot compel tion theſo 
the zdeas they complex ideas are often made up of. To 
ſtand for, are make words ſerviceable to the end of com- 
o complex. | 
municaton, it is neceſſary (as has been 

ſaid) that they excite, in the hearer, exactly the ſame 
idea they ſtand for in the mind of the ſpeaker. With— 
out this, men fill one another's heads with noiſe and 
ſounds; but convey not thereby their thoughts, and 
lay not before one another their ideas, which is the 
end of diſcourſe and language. Bur, when a word 
ſtands for a very complex idea, that is compoundet 
and decompounded, it is not eaſy for men to form and 
Tetain that idea ſo exactly, as to make the name in 
common uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe idea, without 
any the leaſt variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
men's names of very compound ideas, ſuch as for the 
moſt part are moral words, have ſeldom, in two dit- 
ferent men, the ſame preciſe ſignification, ſince one 
man's complex idea ſeldom agrees with another 8, and 
often differs from his own, from that which he has 
yeſterday, or will have to-morrow. 

| Secondly, F. 7. II. Becauſe the names of mixed 
| Becauſe they modes for the moſt part want flandards in 


have no ſtan- i 
OS +73 whereby men may rectify and ad- 


Juſt their ſignification; therefore they are 


very Various and doubtful. They are S ol 
jilcas 


2 —. 9 Mn. 


. ber et. at 


pa. — ds 
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led put together at the pleaſure of the mind, burſu- 


ing its own ends of diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own. 
notions, whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing 
really exiſting, but to denominate and rank things as 


they come 0 agree with thoſe archetypes or forms it 
has made. He that firſt brought the word m,; 


apheedle, or banter, in uſe, put together, as he thought 


fit, thoſe ideas he made it ſtand Tov: and as it is with 


any new names of modes, that are now brought into any 


language; fo was it with the old ones, when they were 


firſt made uſe of, Names, therefore, that ſtand for 
collections of ideas which the mind makes at pleaſure, 
muſt needs be of doubtful ſignification, when ſuch 
collections are no where to be found conſtantly united 
in nature, nor any patterns to be ſhewn whereby men 
may adjuſt them. What the word murder, or ſacrilege, 
Sc. ſignifies, can never be known from things them 
ſelves: there be many of the parts of thoſe complex 
ideas, which are not vilible in the action itſelf: the 
intention of the mind, or the relation of holy things; 
which make a part of murder, or ſacrilege, have no 
neceſſary connexion with the outward and viſible action 

of him that commits either: and the pulling the trig- 


ger of the gun, with which the murder is committed, 


and is all che action that perhaps is viſible, has na 
natural connexion with thoſe other ideas, that make up 


the complex one, named. murder. They have their 


union and combination only from the under ſanding, 
which unites them under one name: but uniting them 


without any rule or pattern, it cannot be but that the 


ſignification of the name, that ſtands for ſuch volun- _ 


tary collections, ſhould be often various in the minds 


of different men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding rule 


to regulate themſelves, and their notions by, in ſoch 
arbitrary ideas. 


§. 8. It is true, cammon uſe, that is the 


| Pro ret not 
rule of propriety, may be ſuppoſed here Propricty 105 


to afford ſome aid, to ſettle the ſignifica- medy. 
tion of language; and it cannot be de- | 


Yo hs II. 11 5 nied, 


; 1 
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- mied, but that in ſome meaſure it does. Common 
uſe regulates the meaning of words pretty well for com- 
mon converſation; but nobody having an authority to 
eſtabliſh the preciſe ſignification of words, nor deter- 
mine to what ideas any one ſhall annex them, com- 
mon uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to philoſophi- 
cal diſcourſes; there being ſcarce any name, of any 
very complex idea (to ſay nothing of others) which, 
in common uſe, has not a great latitude, and which, 
| keeping within the bounds of propriety, may not be 
made the ſign of far different ideas. Beſides, the rule 
and meaſure of propriety itſelf being no where eſta- 
bliſhed, it is often matter of diſpute, whether this or 
that way of uſing a word be propriety of ſpeech, or 


no. From all which it is evident, that the names of 


ſuch kind of very complex ideas are naturally liable 
to this imperfection, to be of doubtful and uncertain 
ſignification ; and, even in men that have a mind to 
underſtand one another, do not always ſtand for the 
| fame idea in ſpeaker and hearer. Though the names 
glory and gratitude be the ſame in every man's mouth 
through a whole country, yet the complex collective 
idea, which every one thinks on, or intends by that 
name, is apparently very different in men uling the 
ſame language. 
1 F. 9. The way alſo wherein the names of 
The way of d mode ai ly 1 d, d 
| learning theſe Ned modes are ordinarily learned, does not 
| names contri- A little contribute to the doubtfulneſs of their 
| butesallo to f gnification. For, if we will obſerve how 


* their doubt- 


fulneſs. children learn languages, we ſhall find, 
tat to make them underſtand what the 
names of ſimple ideas or ſubſtances ſtand for, people 
ordinarily ſhew; them the thing whereof they would 
have them have the idea, and then repeat to them the 
name that ſtands for it, as white, ſweet, milk, ſugar, 
cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, eſpecially the moſt. 
material of them, moral words, the ſounds are uſually - 
learned firſt; and then to know what complex ideas 
they ſtand for, they are either beholden to the expli- 
cation 


ä — 
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; cation of others, or (which happens for the moſt part) 
are left to their own obſervation and induſtry ; which 
being little laid out in the ſearch of the true and pre- 


ciſe meaning of names, theſe moral words are, in moſt 


men's mouths, little more than bare ſounds ; or, when 
they have any, it is for the moſt part but a very looſe 


and undetermined, and conſequently obſcure and con- 


| fuſed ſignification. And even thoſe themſelves, who 


have with more attention ſettled their notions, do yet 


| hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ſtand 
for complex ideas, different from thoſe which other, 
| even intelligent and ſtudious men, make them the 
ſigns of. Where hall one find any, either controuer- 


1 al debate, or familiar diſcourſe, concerning honour, 


faith, grace, religion, church, &c. wherein it is not 
eaſy to obſerve the different notions men have of them? 
| which is nothing but this, that they are not agreed in 


the ſignification of thoſe words; nor have in their 
minds the ſame complex ideas which they make them 


ſtand for; and ſo all the conteſts that follow thereupon, 


are only about the meaning of a found. And hence 


we fee, that in the interpretation of laws, whether 
divine or human, there is no end; comments beget 
comments, and explications make new matter for ex- 
plications: and of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying 

the ſignification of theſe moral words, there is no end, 
Theſe ideas of men's making are, by men ſtil] having 
the ſame power, multiplied 15 infinitum. Many A man, 
who was pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a text 


of ſcripture, or clauſe in the code, at firlt reading, 


has, by conſulting commentators, quite loſt the ſenlſe 
of it, and by thoſe elucidations given riſe or increaſe 
to his doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon the place. 1 
ſay not this, that I think commentaries needleſs; but 
to ſhew how uncertain the names of mixed modes 
naturally are, even in the mouths of thoſe who had 


both the intention and the faculty of ſpeaking as clearly 
as . was 1 to expreſs their thoughts. | 


H 2 | F. 10. 
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Hs ah. 4. 10. What obſcurity this has unavoid- 
voidable ob- ably brought upon the writings of men, 


| ſcurity 1 in an- 


who have lived in remote ages and dif- 
tient authors. | 


than. enough to ſhew what attention, ſtudy, ſagacity, 


„ "and reaſoning are required to find out the true mean 
ing of ancient authors. But there being no writings | 
we have any great concernment to be very folicitous 
about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either 
_ truths we are required to believe, or laws we are to 
obey, and draw inconveniencies on us when we miſ- 


take or tranſgreſs, we may be leſs anxious about the 


ſenſe of other authors, who writing but their own opi- 


nions, we are under no greater neceſſity to know them, 


than they to know ours. Our good or evil dependipg 
not on their decrees, we may ſafely. be ignorant of 
their notions: and therefore in the reading of them, if 


they do not uſe their words with a due clearneſs and 


perſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and, without an 


injury done them, reſolve thus with ourſelves, 
FS! non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 


RE Py F. 11. If the ſignification of the names 
Aances of Of mixed modes "be uncertain, becauſe 
_ doubtful g- 


= cation. 


and ! by which they may be adjuſted, the names of ſub- 
/tances are of a doubtful fignification, for a contrary 
_realon, vis, becauſe the ideas they ſtand for are ſup- 
poſed conformable to the reality of things, and are 


referred to flandards made by nature. In our ideas of 


ſubſtances we have not the liberty, as in mixed modes, 


to frame what combinations we think fit, to be the 


characteriſtical notes to rank and denominate things by. 
In theſe we muſt follow nature, ſuit our complex ideas 


to real exiſtences, and regulate the ſignification 8 


their names by the things chemſelves, if we will have 
our names to be the ſigns of them, and ſand for them. 
OY: Here, 


: ferent countries, it will be needleſs to take 
notice: ſince the numerous volumes of learned men, 
employing their thoughts that way, are proofs more 


CR i TN Top 


there are no real flandards exiſting in ba- 
ture, to which thoſe ideas are referred, 
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Here, it is true, we have patterns to follow; but pat- 
terns that will make the ſignification of their names 
very uncertain : for names mult be of a very unſteady 


and various meaning, if the ideas they ſtand for be re- 


ferred to ſtandards without us, that either cannot le 
known at all, or can be known but ny aud an 
certainly. 
9. i. The names of ſubſtances have, Na 41 
as has been ſhewed, a double e in ſlances re- 
| their ordinary vie 10 85 Firſts 
'To real eſ- 
PFirſt, Sometimes they: are made to ſtand 5 
for, and ſo their ſignification is ſuppoſed cannot be 
to agree to, he real conſtitution of things, e 
from which all their properties flow, and in which ty 
all centre. But this real conſtitution, or (as 1t 1s apt 
to be called) eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any 
| found that is put to ſtand for 1 it, malt be very uncer- 
| rain in its application; and it will be impoſſible to 
know what things are, or ought to be called an hor/e, 
or antimony, when thoſe words are put tor real eſſences, 
| that we have no deas of at all. And therefore, in 
this ſuppoſition, the names of ſubſtances being re- 
ferred to ſtandards that cannot be known, their ſigni- 
cations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by thoſe 
Randards. ; 1 5 
. Secondly, The ſimple ideas chat ure e 
found to co-exiſt in ſubſtances, being that . 2 
which their names immediately ſignify, qualities, 
theſe, as united in the ſeveral ſorts of 3 we.” 
nown but 
things, are the proper ſtandards to which imperfettly. 
their names are referred, and by which 
their ſignifications may beſt be rectified. But neither 
will theſe archetypes lo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as 
to leave theſe names without very various and uncer- 
tain ſignifications: becauſe theſe ſimple ideas, that 
co-exiſt and are united in the ſame ſubject, being very 
numerous, and having all an equal right to go into 
the complex /pecifick idea which the ſpecifick name 1s 
to ſtand for, men, though they propole to thenſelves 
I 3 1 
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the very ſame ſubject to conſider, yet frame very dif. 
ferent ideas about it; and ſo the name they uſe for it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral men, very dif- 
ferent ſignifications. The ſimple qualities, which 
make up the complex ideas, being moſt of them 
| Powers, in relation to changes which they are apt to 
make in or receive from other bodies, are almoſt infi- 
nite. He that ſhall but obſerve what a oreat variety 
of alterations any one of the baſer metals is apt to re- 
ceive from the different application only of fire, and 
how much a greater number of changes any of them 
will receive in the hands of a chymiſt by the appli- 
cation of other bodies, will not think it ſtrange, that 
1 count the properties of any ſort of bodies not 
eaſy to be collected, and completely known be the 
. ways of enquiry which our faculties are capable 
of, They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that 
no man can know the preciſe and definite number, 
they are differently diſcovered by different men, ac- 
cording to their various ſkill, attention, and ways 
of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe but have 
different ideas of the ſame ſubſtance, and therefore make 
the ſignification of its common name very various and 
uncertain. For, the complex ideas of ſubſtances being 


made up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co- 


exiſt in nature, every one has a right to put into his 

complex idea thoſe qualities he has found to be united 
together. For though, in the ſubſtance gold, one ſatis- 
fies himſelf with colour and weight, yet another thinks 
ſolubility in aqua regia as neceflary to be joined with 
that colour in his idea of gold, as any one does its fu- 
ſibility ; ſolubility in aqua regia being a quality as con- 
ſtantly joined with its colour and weight; as fuſibility, 
or any other: others put in its ductility or fixednels, 
Sc. as they have been taught by tradition or experi- 
ence. Who of all theſe has eſtabliſhed the right ſig- 
nification of the word gold? Or who ſhall be the judge 
to determine ? Each has his ſtandard 1 in nature, which 


he 
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he appeals to, and with reaſon thinks he has the ſame 
right to put into his complex idea, ſignified by the 
word gold, thoſe qualities which upon trial he has 
found united, as another, who has not ſo well exa- 
_ mined, has to leave them: out; or a third, who has 
made other trials, has to put in others. 
union in nature of theſe qualities being the true ground 
of their union in one complex idea, who can ſay, one 
of them has more reaſon to be put in, or left out, than 


For, the 


another? From whence it will always unavoidably fol- 


low, that the complex ideas of ſubſtances in men uſing 
the ſame names for them, will be very various; and h 
ſo the ſignifications of thoſe names very uncertain. 


§. 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any par- 


ticular thing exiſting, 
its {imple ideas does not communicate with 
a greater, and in others with a leſs num 


which in ſome of 


Thirdly, To: 


co- exiſting 


qualities, 
which are 


known but 


ber of particular beings: who ſhall de- imperfeftly, 
termine, in this caſe, which are thoſe. 
that are o make up the preciſe collection that is to be 
ſignified by che ſpecifick name; or can with any juſt 
authority preſcribe, which obvious or common quali- 
ties are to be left out; or which more ſecret, or more 
| particular, are to be put into the ſignification of the 
name of any ſubſtance ? All which together ſeldom or 
never fail to produce that various and doubtful fignifi- 
cation in the names of ſubſtances, which cauſes ſuch un- 


certainty, diſputes, or miſtakes, when we Come to a 
philoſophical ule of them: ” 
$. 15. It is true, as #0 civil and common * * 


converſation, the general names of ſub- 
they may ſerve 


ſtances, regulated in their ordinary ſigni- 


fication by ſome obvious qualities, (as 
by the ſhape and figure in things of known 


perfection 


for civil, but 


not well for 


| philoſophical 


ſeminal propagation, and in "other ſub- de. 


ſtances, for the moſt part by colour, joined with ſome 


other ſenſible qualities) do well enough to deſign 
the things men would be underſtood to ſpeak of: and 


1⁰ they uſually conceive well enough the ſubſtances 
H 4 meant 
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meant by the word g/, or apple, to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. But in philoſophical enquiries and 
_ debates, where general truths are to be eſtabliſhed, and 
conſequences drawn from poſitions laid down, there 
the preciſe ſignification of the names of ſubſtances will 
be found, not only 20 to be well eftabliſhed, but alſo 
Very hard to be ſo. For example, he that ſhall make 
malleableneſs, or a certain degree of fixedneſs, a part 
of his complex idea of gold, may make propoſitions 
concerning gold, and draw conſequences from them, 
that will truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in 
ſuch a ſignification; but yet ſuch as another man can 
never be forced to admit, nor be convinced of their 
truth, who makes not malleableneſs, or the ſame de- 
gree of fixedneſs, part of that complex idea that the 
name gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. 

Lo F. 16. This! is a natural and almoſt un- 
5 Infance, Li- avoidable imperfection in almoſt all the WM 
5 names of ſubſtances, in all languages 
WPjhatſoever, which men will eaſily find, 
when once paſſing from confufed or looſe notions, 
they come to more ſtrict and cloſe enquiries. For 
then they will be convinced how doubtful and obſcure 
thoſe words are in their ſignification, which 1 in ordi- 
nary uſe appeared very clear and determined. 1 Was 
once in a meeting of very learned and ingenious phy- 
ficians, where by chance there aroſe a queſtion, Whe- 
ther any liquor paſſęed through the filaments of the 
nerves. The debate having been managed a good 
while, by variety of arguments on both ſides, I (who 
had been uſed to ſuſpect that the greateſt part of dii- 
putes were more about the ſignification of words, than 
a real difference in the conception of things) d dcfired, 
that before they went any further on in this diſpute, 
they would firſt examine, and eſtabliſh among them, 
what the word liquor ſignified, They at firſt were a 
little ſurprized at the propoſal; and had they been 
perſons leſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken 
it for 2 very irjvilous or extrayagant one: lince there 
Was 
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was no one there that thought not himſelf to under- 


ſtand, very perfectly, what The word liquor ſtood for; 
which I think too none of the moſt perplexed names 
of ſubſtances. However, they were plealed to com- 


ply with my motion, and upon examination found, 
that the ſignification of that word was not fo ſettled 
and certain, as they had all imagined ; but that each 
of them made ir a ſign of a different complex 27429. 


This made them perceive; that the main of their diſ- 


pute was about the ſignification of that term; and that 

| they differed very fittle in their opinions concerning 
ſome fluid and ſubtile matter paſſing through the con- 

| quits of the nerves; though it is was not ſo ealy to 

agree whether it was to be called liquor, or no; a 

f thing which, when conſidered, they thought it not 

worth the contending about. 


F. 17. How much this is the caſe in the 


a part of diſputes that men are en- gold 


gaged ſo hotly in, I ſhall, perhaps, have: - 
an occaſion in another place to take notice. Let us 
only here conſider a little more exactly the foremen- 
tioned inſtance of the word gold, and we ſhall ſee how 
hard it is preciſely to determine its ſignification. 1 


think all agree to make it ſtand for a body of a cer 


tain yellow mining colour; which being the idea to 
which children have annexed that name, the mining 


yellow part of a peacock's tail is properly to Ka | 
gold, Others finding fuſibility joined with that yel- 


Jow colour i in certain parcels of matter, make of that 


combinanion a complex idea to which they give the 


name gold, to denote a ſort of ſubſtances; and ſo ex- 


clude from being gold all ſuch yellow ſhining bodies, 


as by fire will be reduced to aſhes; and admit to be 
of that ſpecies, or to be comprehended under that 
name geld, only ſuch ſubſtances as, having that 


ſhining yellow colour, will by fire be reduced to fu- 
ſion, and not to aſhes. PITS he by the ſame reaſon _ 


adds the weight, which being a quality as ſtraitly 
Joined with that colour as its fuſibility, he thinks has 
the 
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the ſame reaſon to be joined in its idea, and to be fig: 
nified by its name; and therefore the other, made 


= up of body of ſuch a colour and fuſibility, to be im- 


perfect; and fo on of all the reſt: wherein no one can 
Hthew a reaſon why ſome of the inſeparable qualities, 
that are always united in nature, ſhould be put into 
the nominal eſſence, and others left out: or why the 
word gold, ſignifying that ſort of body the ring on 
his finger is made of, ſhould determine that fort ra- 
ther by its colour, weight, and fuſibility, than by 
its colour, weight, and ſolubility 1 in aqua regia : ſince 
the diſſolving it by that liquor is as inſeparable from 
it, as the fullon by fire; and they are both of them 


nothing but the relation which that ſubſtance has to 


tw O other bodies, which have a power to operate 
_ differently upon it. For by what right is it, that fu- 
\ Gbility comes to be a part of the eſſence ſignified by 
the word gold, and ſolubility but a property of it? 
Or why is its colour part of the eſſence, and its mal- 
leableneſs but a property? That which I mean is this, 
that theſe being all but properties depending on its 
real conſtitution, and nothing but powers, either 
active or paſſive, in reference to other bodies, no one 
has authority to determine the ſignification of the 
word gold (as referred to ſuch a body exiſting in na- 
ture) more to one collection of ideas to be found in 
that body, than to another: whereby the ſignification 
of that name muſt unavoidably be very uncertain: 
ſince, as has been ſaid, ſeveral people obſerve ſeveral 
properties in the ſame ſubſtance, and I think, I may 
ſay, nobody all. And therefore we have but very 
imperfect deſcriptions of things, and words have very 
_ uncertain ſignifications. os 
The names of J 18. From what has been aid, it is 
| fimpleidews Eaſy to obſerve, what has been before re- 
— ß marked, viz. That the names of fimple 
oubtful 
- ideas are, of all others, the leaſt 140% to 
miſtakes, and that for theſe reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe 
the ideas they ſtand for, being each but one ſingle 
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1 perception, are much eaſier got and more clearly re- 
Y tained, than the more complex ones, and therefore 
| are not liable to the uncertainty which uſually attends 


thoſe compounded ones of ſubſtances and mixed modes, 


in which the preciſe number of ſimple ideas that make 


them up, are not eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept _ 


in the mind. And, Secondly, Becauſe they are never 1 
referred to any other eſſence, but barely that percep- 
tion they immediately ſignify: which reference is that 


which renders the Genification of the names of ſub- 
ſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives occaſion to 


ſo many diſputes, Men that do not perverſely uſe 
their words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſel- 
| dom miſtake in any language, which they are acquaint- 
ed with, the uſe and ſignification of the names of ſimple 
ideas: white and feet, yellow and bitter, carry a very 


obvious meaning with them, which every one pre- 


ciſely comprehends, or eaſily perceives he is igno- 
rant of, and ſeeks to be informed. But what preciſe 
collection of ſimple ideas modeſty or frugality ſtand for- 
in another's uſe, 1s not ſo certainly known. And how= _ 


ever we are apt to think, we well enough know what 


is meant by gold or iron; yet the preciſe complex idea _ 


others make them the ſigns of, is not ſo certain: and 


believe it is very ſeldom that in ſpeaker and hearer 


they ſtand for exactly the ſame collection. Which 


muſt needs produce miſtakes and diſputes, when they _ 
are made uſe of in diſcourſes, wherein men have to 


do with univerſal propoſitions, and would ſettle in 
their minds univerfal truths, and conſider the conſe- 


quences that follow from them. 


F. 19. By the ſame rule, the names o 


| ſimple modes are next to thoſe of ſimple — And next to.” * 


them imple | 


leaſt liable to doubt, and uncertainty, eſpe- modes. 
ally thoſe of figure and number, of which 


men have ſo clear and diſtinct ideas. Who ever, 


that had a mind to underſtand them, miſtook the or- 


dinary meaning of /,, or 4 triangle? And in ge- 
neral the leaſt compounded ideas in every kind have 
the leaſt dubious names. 
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a: F. 20. Mixed modes, therefore, that Ly 
doubtful are are made up but of a few and obvious q 
the names of ſimple ideas, have uſually names of no 
very com- PC 
pounded mix- very Uncertain ſignification. But the 6 
lows and names of med modes which comprehend : 
— tubllances: a great number of ſimple ideas, are cow- WW ©" 
monly of a very doubtful and undetermined mean- Sf 
ing, as has been ſhewn. The names of ſubſtances, 0 
being annexed to ideas that are neither the real eſſences i 
nor exact repreſentations of the patterns they are re- Sf 
ferred to, are liable yet to greater imperfection and 1 
uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a Philoſo- BY 
phical uſe of them. HH 
Who clan Ie" 21. The great diſorder that happens "Wi 
| perfetiom in our names of ſubſtances, proceeding ; 
Charged upon for the moſt part from our want of : 
words. 5 O1 
5 knowledge, and inability to penetrate into 5 
15 their real conſtitutions, it may probably be wondered, 0 
Why I charge this as an imperfection rather upon our P 
words than underſtandings, This exception has ſo iW 


much appearance of juſtice, that I think myſelf oblig- P. 
ed to give a reaſon, why I have followed 75 method. 3 
= muſt confeſs then, that when 1 firſt began this diſ- 

courſe of the underſtanding, and a good while after, I py 

had not the leaſt thought that any conſideration of 


ve 
words was at all neceſſary to it. But when, having * 
paſſed over the original and compoſition of our ideas, * 


1 began to examine the extent and certainty of our | 
| knowledge, I found it had ſo near a connexion with 5 
words, that, unleſs their force and manner of ſigni- 5 
fication were firſt well obſerved, there could be very 
little ſaid clearly and pertinently concerning know- 
ledge: which being converſant abour truth, had con- il 
ftantly to do with propoſitions. And though i it ter- 
minated in things, yet it was for the moſt part ſo 
much by the intervention of words, that they ſeemed 
ſcarce ſeparable from our general knowiedge, At 
leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much between our 
underſtanding, and the truth which it would te 
Plate 
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plate and apprehend, that, like the medium through 
which viſible objects paſs, their obſcurity and diſorder 
does not ſeldom caſt 2 miſt before our eyes, and im- 
poſe upon our underſtandings. If we conſider, in 
the fallicies men pur upon themſelves as well as others, 


and the miſtakes in men's diſputes and notions, how 


great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain or 


miſtaken ſignifications, we ſhall have reaſon to think 
| this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to knowledge; 
| which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to ; be 
| warned of, Ne it has been ſo far from being taken 


notice of as an inconvenience, that the arts of 1 Improv- 


| Ing it have been made the buſineſs of men's ſtudy, 


and obtained the reputation of learning and ſubtlety, 
as we ſhall ſee in the following chapter. But I am 
apt to imagine, that, were the imperfections of lan— 
ouage, as the inſtrument of knowledge, more tho- 
roughly weighed, a great many of the controverſies 


that make ſuch a noiſe in-the world, would of them- 
ſelves ceaſe; and the way to knowledge, and perhaps 


peace too, lie a great deal opener than 1t does, 5 
F. 22. Sure I am, that the ſignification „ 
of words, in all languages, depending This l | 
very much on the thoughts, notions, and deration in 
ideas, of him that uſes them, muſt una- impoſing our 
own ſenſe of 
voidably be of great uncertainty to men old authors, 
of the ſame language and country. This 
is ſo evident in the Greek authors, that he that Hall 
peruſe their writings will find in almoſt every one of 
them a diſtin language, though the ſame words. 
But when, to this natural difficulty in every country, 
there ſnall be added different countries and remote 
ages, wherein the ſpeakers and writers had very dif- 
ferent notions, tempers, cuſtoms, ornaments, and 
figures of ſpeech, Sc. every one of which influenced 
the ſignification of their words then, though to us now 
they are loſt and unknown, it would become us to be chari- 
table one to another in our interpretations or miſunderſtand- 
ing of thoſe ancient Writings ; which, though of great 
| concernment 
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| concernment to be underſtood, are liable to the una- 
voidable difficulties, of ſpeech, which, (if we except 
the names of ſimple ideas; and ſome very obvious 
things) is not capable, without a conſtant defining the 
terms, of conveying the ſenſe and intention of the 
Tpeaker, without any manner of doubt and uncertainty, 


to the hearer. And in diſcourſes of religion, law, and 


morality, as they are matters of the higheſt concern- 
ment, ſo there will be the greateſt difficulty. 
FS. 23. The volumes of interpreters and commen- 
tators on the Old and New Teſtament are but too 
manifeſt proofs of this. Though every thing ſaid in 


the text be infallibly true, yet the reader may be. nay, 


cannot chuſe but be, very fallible in the underſtand- 
ing of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the will of 
GOD, when clothed in words, ſhould be liable to 
that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends 
that ſort of conveyance; when even his Son, whilſt 

clothed in fleſh, was ſubject to all the frailties and in- 
conveniencies of human nature, ſin excepted. And 

we ought to magnify his goodneſs, that he hath ſpread 
before all the world ſuch legible characters of his 


works and providence, and given all mankind fo ſuf- 
ficient a light of reaſon, that they to whom this writ- 
ten word never came, could not (whenever they ſet 
| themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the being of a 
GOD, or of the obedience due to him. Since then 


the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very in- 
telligible to all mankind, and ſeldom come to be con- 
troverted ; and other revealed truths, which are con- 

veyed to us by books and languages, are liable to the 
common and natural obſcurities and difficulties inci- 
dent to words, methinks it would become us to be 
more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and 
leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing 
our own ſenſe and interpretations of the latter. 
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HAP. X. 
07 the Abuſe , . ords. 


4 „Eides the imperfection that is 5 
D naturally in language, and the Houſe of 

| obſcurity and confuſion that is ſo hard _ 
co be avoided in the uſe.of words, there are ſeveral 
WH iff faults and neglects which men are guilty of, in 
- If this way of communication, whereby they render 
> I theſe ſigns leſs clear and diſtinct in their igntfication, | 
n WW than naturally they need to be. | 
F. 2. Firſt, In this kind, he firſt and Firſt, Words 
| moſt palpable abule 1s, the ufi ng of words vis apy = 
without clear and diſtinct ideas; or, which clear weas, 
| is worſe, ſigns without any thing lignified. . 
Of theſe there are two ſorts: 5 
I. One may obſerve, in all languages, certain 
words, that, if they be examined, will be found, in 
their firſt original, and their appropriated uſe, not to 
ſtand for any clear and diſtinct ideas. Theſe, for the 
moſt part, the ſeveral ſefts of philoſophy and religion 
have introduced. For their authors, or promoters, 
either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out of the 
way of common apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome 
ſtrange opinions, or cover ſome weakneſs x their hy- 
potheſis, ſeldom fail to coin new words, and ſuch as, 
when they come to be examined, may juſtly be called 
infignificant terms, For having either had no determi- 
nate collection of ideas annexed to them, when they 
were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examin- 
ed, will be found inconſiſtent, it is no wonder if 
afterwards, in the vulgar ule of the ſame party, they 
remain empty ſounds, with little or no ſignification, 
amongſt thoſe who think it enough to have them often 
in their mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
their church, or ſchool, without much troubling their 
heads to examine what are the Preciſe ideas they ber 
or. 
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for. 1 ſhall not need here to heap up inſtances, every 
one's reading and converſation will ſufficiently furniſh 
bim: or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great 
 mint-maſters of theſe kind of terms, I mean the {chool- 
men and metaphyſicians, (under which, I think, the 
_ diſputing natural and moral philoſophers of theſe lat- 
ter ages may be comprehended) have wherewithal 
abundantly to content him. 

F. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe 
yet farther, who take fo little care to lay by words, 
which in their primary notation have ſearce any clear 
and diſtinct ids which they are annexed to, that by 
an unpardonable negligence, they familiarly 2/ words, 
Which the propriety of language has affixed to very 

important ideas, without any Aſſtinct meaning at all: 

Wiſdom, glory, grace, &c. are words frequent enough 
in every man's mouth; but if a great many of thoſe 
who vſe them, ſhould be aſked what they mean by 
them, they would be at a ſtand, and not know what 
to anſwer: a plain proof, that though they have learned 
thoſe ſounds, and have them ready at their tongue's 
end, yet there are no determined ideas laid up in their 
minds, which are to be expreſſed to others by them. 


SS WY F. 4. Men having been accuſtomed from 
by learning... their cradles, to learn words, which are 

- _ before | eaſily got and retained, before they knew, 

the 2Qeas they 

belong oo. or had framed the complex ideas, to which 


they were annexed, or which were to be 
found in the things they were thought to tand fot, they 
ufually continue to do ſo all their lives, and without 
taking the pains neceſſary to ſettle in their minds de- 
termined ideas, they uſe their words for ſuch unſteady 
and confuſed notions as they have, contenting them- 

ſelves with the ſame words other people ule; as if 
their very ſound neceſſarily carried with it conſtantly 
the ſame meaning. This, though men make a ſhitt 
with in the ordinary occurrences of life, where they 
find it neceſſary to be underſtood, and therefore they 
make ſigns till they are Io: yet this SR in 
| their 
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their words, when they come to reaſon concerning 
either their tenets or intereſt, manifeſtly fills their diſ- 
courſe with abundance of empty unintelligible noiſe 
and jargon, eſpecially in moral matters, where the 
words for the moſt part, ſtanding for arbitrary and nu- 
merous collections of ideas, not regularly and perma- 
nently united in nature, their bare ſounds are often 
only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure and uncer- 
tain notions annexed to them. Men take the words 
they find in uſe amongſt their neighbours; and that 
they may not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe 
them confidently without much troubling their heads 
about a certain fixed meaning; whereby, beſides the 
eaſe of it, they obtain this advantage, that as in ſuch. 
diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, ſo they are as 


ſeldom to be convinced that they : are in the wrong; 


it being all one to go about to draw thoſe men out of 
their miſtakes, who have no ſettled notions, as to ail- 


poſſeſs a vagrant of his habitation, who has no ſettled _ 


abode, This J gueſs to be ſo; and every one may 

obſerve in himſelf and others, whether It be or no. 
&. 5. Secondly, Another great abuſe of 

words i is, inconſtancy in the uſe of them. Secondly, Un- 


ſteady applica- 


It is hard to find a diſcourſe written of tion of them. 
any ſubject, eſpecially of controverſy, 
wherein one ſhall not obſerve, if he read with atten- 
tion, the ſame words (and thoſe commonly the moſt 
material in the diſcourſe, and upon which the argu- 
ment turns) uſed ſometimes for one collection of 
ſimple ideas, and ſometimes for another, which is a 
perfect abuſe of language. Words being intended 
for ſigns of my ideas, to make them known to others, 
not by any natural ſignification, but by a voluntary 
impoſition, it is plain cheat and abuſe, when I make 
them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, and ſometimes 
for another; the wilful doing whereof can be im- 
Puted to nothing but great folly, or greater diſhoneſty. 

And a man, in his accompts with another, may, with 
as much fairneſs, make the characters of numbers 


ee I _ Rand 
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frand ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for another 
collection of units, (v. g. this character 3 ſtands ſome- 
times for three, ſometimes for four, and ſome- 
times for eight) as in his difcourſe, or reaſoning, 
make the ſame words ſtand for different collections of 
ſimple ideas. If men ſhould do fo in their reckon- 
| ings, I wonder who would have to do with them? 
One who would ſpeak thus in the affairs and buſineſs 
of the world, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, and dune 
times nine, as beſt ſerved his advantage, would pre 
ſently have clapped upon him one of che two names 
men conſtantly are diſguſted. with. And yet in argu- | 
ings, and learned conteſts, the ſame ſort of proceed- 
ing paſſes commonly for wit and learning; but to me 
it appears a greater diſhoneſty than the miſplacing of 
counters, in "the caſting up a debt ; and the cheat 
the greater, by how much truth IS of greater con- 
cernment and value than money 
"Thirdly, Af. 9. 6. Thirdly, Another abuſe ok lan- 
fecled obſcu- guage, is Mected obſcurity, by either ap- 
bio by wrong plying old words to new and unuſual fig- 
PP cation. nifications, or introducing new and am- 
biguous terms, without defining either; or elle put- 
To ting them ſo together, as may confound their ordinary 
Meaning, Though the peripatetick philoſophy has 
been moſt eminent in this way, yet other fects have 
not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of 
them that are not cumbered with ſome difficulries, 
(ſuch is the imperfection of human knowledge) which 
they have been fain to cover with obſcurity of terms, 
and to confound the ſignification of words, which, like 
a miſt before people's eyes, might hinder their weak 
parts from being diſcovered, That body and extenſion 
in common uſe ſtand for two diſtinct ideas, is plain to 
any one that will but reflect a little. For were. their 
ſignification preciſely the ſame, it would be proper 
and as intelligible to ſay, the body of an extenſiun, as 
the extenſion of a body; and yet there are thoſe who 
lind it neceſſary to confound Their ſignification. dis 
3 e 
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this abuſe, and the miſchiefs of confounding the ſig- 
nification of words, logick and the liberal ſciences, | 
as they have been handled in the ſchools, have given 
reputation ; and the admired art of diſputing hath 
added much to the natural imperfection of lan- 


guages, whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to 
perplex the ſignification of words, more than to diſ- 
cover the knowledge and truth of things: and he that 


will look into that fort of learned writings, will find 
the words there much more obſcure, uncertain, and 
_ uidetermined in their meaning „than they are in ordi- 
nary converſation. „„ 


7. This is mavoidubly to "be fo, „ 


where men's parts and learning are eſti- diſpute las 
mated by their {kill in diſputing. And if auer 8 8 
reputation and reward ſhall attend theſe e s. 
conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the fineneſs and 
niceties of words, it is no wonder if the wit of men 


ſo employed, ſhould perplex, involve and ſubtilizg 
the fignification of ſounds, ſo as never to want ſome- 
thing to ſay, in oppoſing or defending any queſtion; 
the victory being adjudged not to "him who. had 


truth on his fide, but the laſt word in the diſpute. 


8. This, though a very uſeleſs ſkill, 


"iT that which I think the direct oppo- Sg. 
ſite to the ways of knowledge, hath yet 


N 


paſſed hitherto under the laudable and eſteemed names 


of ſubtlet) and aculengſs; and has had the applauſe of 
: the ſchools, and encouragement of one part of the 


learned men of the world. And no wonder, ſince 
the philoſophers of old, (the diſputing .and wrangling 


1 _ philoſophers, I mean, fach as Lucian wittily and with 


reaſon taxes) and the ſchoolmen ſince, aiming at 


glory and eſteem, for their great and univerſal know- 
ledge, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, than 
really acquired, "found this a good expedient to cover 


their ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable web 


of perplexed words, and procure. themſelves the ad- 
miration of others, by unintelligible terms, the apter 


12 to 
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to produce wonder, becauſe they could not be under 7 
ſtood: whilſt it appears in all hiſtory, that theſe pro- 
found doctors were no wiſer, nor more uſeful than 
their neighbours; and brought but ſmall advantage 
to human life, or the ſocieties wherein - they lived : 
unleſs the coining of new words, where they produced 
no new things to apply them to, or the perplexing 
"Me obſcuring the ſignification of old ones, and ſo 
bringing all things into queſtion and diſpute, were 


a thing profitable to the life of man, or worthy 
commendation and reward. 


§. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned : 
This . diſpurants, theſe all- knowing doctors, it 
| nefits ſociety. | was to the unſcholaſtick ſtateſman, thar 
e the governments of the world owed their 
peace, defence and liberties; and from the illiterate 
and contemned mechanick, (a name of diſgrace) that 
they received the improvements of uſeful arts. Ne- 
vertheleſs, this artificial ignorance, and learned gib- 
*beriſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt ages, by the 
| intereſt and artifice of thoſe, who found no eaſier way to 
that pitch of authority and dominion they have at- 
tained, than by amuſing the men of buſineſs, and igno- 
rant, with hard words, or employing the ingenious 
and idle in intricate diſputes, about unintelligible 
terms, and holding them perperually entangled in 
that endleſs labyrinth. Beſides, there is no fach way 
to pain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange and 
| abſurd doctrines, as to guard them round about with 
legions of obſcure, doubtful, and undefined words: 
Which yet makes theſe retreats more like the dens of 
robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair 
Warriors; which if it be hard to get them out of, it is 
not for the ſtrength that is in them, but the briars 
and thorns, and che obſcurity of the thickets they are 
beſet with. For untruth being unacceptable to the 
mind of man, there is no other defence left for 


Sünde but oblcuritye 
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art of keeping, even inquiſitive men, 
from true knowledge, hath been propa- ments of 
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65 10. Thus learned ignorance, and this 
But deſtroys 


the inſtru- 


gated in the world, and hath much per- bug ledge 
and commu- 


plexed, whilſt it pretended to inform the nication, 
underſtanding. For we ſee, that other | 
well-meaning and wiſe men, whoſe education and parts 


had not acquired that acuteneſs, could intelligibly ex- 


preſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain uſe, 
make a benefit of language. But though unlearned 
men well enough underſtood. the words white and 
black, Sc. and had conſtant notions of the ideas lg- 
5 by thoſe words; yet there were philoſophers 


found, who had learning Sod ſubtlety enough to prove, 


that ſnow was black, i. e. to prove, that white was 
black; whereby they had the advantage to deſtroy the 
| inſtruments and means of diſcourſe, converſation, in- 


ſtruction, and ſociety ; whilſt with great art and /uþ- 
tlety they did no more but perplex and confound the 
ſignification of words, and thereby render language 


leſs uſeful, than the real defects of it had made it: 


a gift which the illiterate had not attained to. 
FI. 11. Theſe learned men did equally 1 


inſtruct men's underſtandings, and profit to confound. 


their lives, as he who ſhould alter the ſig- the ſound of 
the letters. 
nification of known characters, and, by a 


ſubtle device of learning, far ſurpaſſing the capacity 
of the illiterate, dull, and vulgar, ſhould in his writ- 
ing, ſhew, that he could put 4 for B, and D for E, 
Ge. to the no ſmall admiration and benefit of his 


reader. It being as ſenſeleſs to put ack, which is a 


word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible idea, to put 
it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary idea, i. e. to 


call ſnow black, as to put this mark 4, which is a 
character agreed on to ſtand for one modification of 
ſound, 3 by a certain motion of the organs of 


ſpeech, for B, which is agreed on to ſtand for another 


modification 5 ſound, made by another certain mo- 


tion of the organs of ſpeech, 


b e n 8. 12. 
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8 F. 12. Nor hath this miſchief flopped 


8 perplexed re- 1n logical niceties, Or curious empty ſpecu- | 
„ non and - lations; it bath invaded the great con- 


juſtice. 
AN cernments of human life and ſociety ; ob- 


| ſecured and perplexed the material truths of law and 
divinity brought confuſion, diſorder, and uncer- 
tainty into the affairs of mankind; and if not de- 
ſtroyed, yet in great meaſure rendered uſcleſs, thoſe 
two great rules, Teligion and juſtice. What have the 
” greateſt part of the comments and diſputes upon the 
laws of GOD and man, ſerved for, but to make the 
meaning more doubtful, and perplex the ſenſe ? What 
have been the effect of thoſe multipiled curious diſtinc- 
tions, and acute niceties, but obſcurity and uncer- 
tainty, leaving the words more unintelligible, and the 
reader more at a loſs? How elſe comes it ro pas, 
that princes, ſpeaking or writing to their ſervants, in 
their ordniary commands, are eaſily underſtood, ſpeak- 
ing to their people, in their laws, are not o! And 
as | remarked before, doth it not often happen, that a 
man of an ordinary capacity, very well underſtands a 
rext, or a Jaw, that he reads, till he conſults an ex- 


5 poſitor, or goes to council; who by that time he hath 


done explaining them, makes the words fignity « either 


5 nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. 
7 F. 13. Whether any by-intereſts of theſe 


And ought | profeſſions have occaſioned this, I will 


to paſs fi 
Rn not here examine; but I leave it to be 


| conſidered, whether it would not be well 
for mankind, whoſe concernment it is to know things 
as they are, and to do what they ought, and not to 
ſpend their lives in talking about them, or toſſing 
words to and fro; whether it © would not be well, I ſay, 
that the uſe of words were made plain and direct; and 
that language which was given us for the 1 improve- 
ment of knowledge, 2nd bond of ſociety, ſhould not 
be employed to darken truth, and unſettle people's 
rights; to raiſe miſts, and render unintelligible both 
morality and religion ? Or that at leaſt, if this will 

happen, 
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happen, it ſhould not be thought learning or Know- 2 


ledge to do ſo? 


. 14. Fourtbly, Another great abuſe of. Fou bly, 4 


words is, the taking them for things. This ing them for 


though. it in ſome degree concerns all things. 


names in general, yet more particularly 
affects thoſe of ſubſtances. To this abuſe thoſe men are 


moſt ſubject, who confine their thoughts to any one 
ſyſtem, and give themſelves up into a firm belief of 


the perfection of any received hypotheſis: whereby 
they come to be perſuaded, that the terms of that 


ſect are ſo ſuited to the nature of things, that they 


perfectly correſpond with their real exiſtence. Who is 
there, thar has been bred up in the peripatetick phi- 
loſophy, who does not think the ten names, under 


which are ranked the ten predicaments, to be exactly 
conformable to the nature of things? Who is there 


of that ſchool, that is not perſuaded, that ſubſtantial | 
forms, vegetative ſouls, abborrence of a vacuum, in- 
_ tentional ſpecies, &c. are ſomething real? Theſe words 
men have learned from their very entrance upon know- 
ledge, and have found their maſters and ſyſtems lay 
great ſtreſs upon them; and therefore they cannot 
quit the opinion that they are conformable to nature, 
and are the repreſentations of ſomething that really 
exiſts. The Platoniſts have their ſoul of the world, 


and the Epicureans their endeavour towards motion in 


their atoms, when at ret. There is ſcarce any ſect 


in philoſophy has not a diſtinct ſet of terms that others 


underſtand not. But yet this gibberiſh, which in the 


weakneſs of human underſtanding, "ae ſo well to 


palliate men's ignorance, and cover their errors, comes 


by familiar uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame tribe, to 
ſeem the moſt 1 important part of language, and of all 


other the terms the moſt ſignificant : : "pd ſhould aerial 


and ætherial vehicles come once, by the prevalency of 
that doctrine, to be generally received any where, no 


doubt thoſe terms would make impreſſions on men's 


| minds, lo as to eſtabliſh them! in the * of the 


F eee realty 


70g matter, | 
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reality of ſuch things, as much as peripatetick firms 
and intentional ſpecies have heretofore done. 
eee e apt to miſlead the underſtanding, the 

attentive reading of philoſophical writers 


would. aca: diſcover; and that, perhaps, in 


words little ſuſpected of any ſuch miſuſe, I ſhall in- 
ſtance in one only, and that a very familiar one. 


How many intricate diſputes have there been about 


matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in na- 


ture, diſtinct from Body; as it is evident, the word | 


matter ſtands for an idea diſtinct from the idea of body! 
For if the ideas theſe two terms ſtood for were Tpreciſcly 


the ſame, they might indifferently in all places be put 
one for another. But we ſee, that though it be pro- 
per to ſay, there is one matter of all bodies, one cannot 
jay, There is one body of all matters: we familiarly 


ſay, one body is bigger than another; but ir ſounds 


barth (and I think is never uſed) to ay, one matter is 


bigger than another. Whence comes this then? viz. 
from hence, that though matter and body be not really 
_ diſtin&, but wherever there is the one, there is the other; 
pet matter and body ſtand for two different conceptions, 
whereof the one is incomplete, and but a part of the 


other. For body ſtands for a ſolid extended figured 
| ſubſtance, whereof matter is but a partial and 7 more 
confuſed conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for 
the ſubſtance and ſolidity of body, without taking in 
its extenſion and figure; and therefore it 18 chat 
ſpeaking of matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, be- 


cauſe in truth, it expreſly contains nothing but the 
idea of a ſolid ſubſtance, which is every where the 
ſame, every where uniform. This being our idea of 
matter, we no more conceive, or ſpeak of different 
matters in the world, than we do of different ſolidi- 
ties; though we both conceive, and ſpeak of different 


bodies; becauſe extenſion and figure are capable ot 
variation. But ſince ſolidity cannot exiſt without ex- 


tenſion and figure, the taking matter to be the name 


FS. 15. How much names token for things : 


of 
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of ſomething really exiſting under that preciſion, 
has no doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unin- 
telligible diſcourſes and diſputes, which have filled 
the heads and books of philoſophers concerning ma- 
teria prima; which imperfection or abuſe, how far 
it may concern a great many other general terms, I 
leave to be conſidered, This, I think, I may at leaſt 
ſay, that we ſhould have a great many fewer diſputes 
in the world, if words were taken for what they are, 
the ſigns of our ideas only, and not for things them-_ 
ſelves. For when we argue about matter, or any the 
like term, we truly argue only about the idea we ex- 
preſs by that found, whether that preciſe idea agree 
to any thing really exiſting in nature, or no. And, 
if men would tell what ideas they make their words 
ſtand for, there could not be half that obſcurity or 
wrangling, in the ſearch or ſupport of truth, that 
there is. N 33 en Os 
FS. 16. But, whatever inconvenience 
follows from this miſtake of words, this 2394 wakes | 
. = 5 errors laſting. 
I am ſure, that by conſtant and familiar {© * 
uſe, they charm men into notions far remote from the 
truth of things. It would be a hard matter to perſuade 
any one that the words which his father or ſchool- 
maſter, the parſon of the pariſh, or ſuch a reverend 
doctor uſed, ſignified nothing that really exiſted in 
nature: which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt cauſes, that 
men are ſo hardly drawn to quit their miſtakes, even in 
opinions purely philoſophical, and where they have 
no other intereſt but truth. For the words they have 
a long time been uſed to, remaining firm in their 
minds, it is no wonder, that the wrong notions an- 
nexed to them ſhould not be removed. . 
FS. 17. Fifthly, Another abu/e of words, Fiſthly, Set- 
is the ſetting them in the place of things, ting them for 
which they do or can by no means ſignify. hatthey can. 
We may obſerve, that in the general 81 
names of ſubſtances, whereof the nominal eſſences 
are only known to us, when we put them into propo- 
on ſitions, 
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ſitions, and affirm or deny any thing about them, we do 


moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhould 


ſtand for the real eſſence of a certain fort of ſubſtances, 
For when a man ſays, gold ig malleable, he means and 
would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that what 
I call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this underſtood, viz. that gold, 

| 1. e. what has the real eſſence of gold, is ae 
which amounts to thus much, that malleableneſs de- 
pends on, and is inſeparable from: the real ejjence of gold, 
But a man not knowing wherein that real eſſence con- 
| fiſts, the connexion in his mind of malleableneſs is 
not truly with an eſſence he knows not, but only with 
the ſound gold he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, 
that animal rationale is, and animal implume bipes latis 
unguibus is not a good definition of a man; it is plain, 
wie ſuppoſe the name nan in this caſe to ſtand for the 
real eſſence of a ſpecies, and would ſignify, that 3 


rational animal better deſcribed that real eſſence than 


à two legged animal with broad nails, and without 


feathers. For elſe, why might not Plato as properly 


make the word 4yfpwures, or man, ſtand for his complex 
idea, made up of the ideas of a body, diſtinguiſhed 
from others by a certain ſhape and other outward 
appearances, as Ariſtotle make the complex idea, to 
which he gave the name @bpuro;, or man, of 5800 
and the faculty of reaſoning joined together; unleſs 
the name dvlpuros, or man, were ſuppoſed to ſtand for 
ſomething elſe, than what it ſignifies; and to be put 
in the place of ſome other thing than the idea man 
5 profeſſes he would expreſs by it? 
. g. Putting F 18. It is true, the names of lub. | 
them for the ſtances would be much more uſeful, and 


real eſſences 


rg Sr eee propoſitions made in them much more 


certain, were the real eſſences of ſubſtances 
the ideas in our minds, which thoſe words ſignified. 
And it 1s for want of thoſe real effences, that our 
words convey fo little knowledge or certainty in 915 
diſcourſes about them: and therefore the mind, 


remove that imperfection a as much as it can, gre 


th em, 


F. 19. This ſhews us the reaſon why i n 
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them, by a ſecret ſuppoſition, to ſtand for a thing 
having that real eſſence, a+ it thereby it made ſome 
nearer approaches to it. For though the word man 
or gold, ſignify nothing truly but a complex idea of 
properties, united together in one ſort of ſubſtances: 


yet there is ſcarce any body i in the uſe of theſe words, 


but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe names to ſtand for 
a thing having the real efſence, on which thoſe pro- 
perties depend. Which is ſo far from diminiſhing 
the imperfection of our words, that by a plain abuſe 
it adds to it, when we would make them ſtand for 
ſomething, which not being in our complex idea, the 
name we uſe can no ways be the ſign of. 

mixed modes any of the ideas, that make 8 
the compoſition of the complex one, being Change of our | 
left out or changed, it is allowed to be | dived = 
another thing, i. e. to be of another ſpe- change the 
cies, as is plain in chance-medley, man- 8 
ſlaughter, murder, parricide, &c. The reaſon whereof 
is, becauſe the complex idea ſignified by that name, 
is the real, as well as nominal eſſence; and there is 
no ſecret reference of that name to any other eſſence 
but that. But in u ſtances it is not fo. For though 
in that called gold, one puts into his complex idea 
what another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet men do 
not uſually think that therefore the ſpecies is changed: 
becauſe they ſecretly ia their minds refer that name, 
and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real immutable eſſence of 
a thing exiſting, on which thoſe properties depend. 
He that adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fix- 
edneſs or ſolubility in aque regia, which he put not 
in it before, is not thought to have changed the ſpe- 
cies; but only to have à more perfect idea, by adding 


another ſimple idea, which is always in fact joined 


with thoſe other, of which his former complex idea 
conſiſted. But this reference of the name to a thing, 
whereof we have not the idea, is fo far from helping 
at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve us in 
difficulties, 


i 
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difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real 
eſſence of that ſpecies of bodies, the word gold, (which 
by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect collection of 
 fimple ideas, ſerves to deſign that ſort of body well 
enough in civil diſcourſe) comes to have no fignifica- 
tion at all, being put for ſomewhat whereof we have 
no idea at all, and ſo can ſignify nothing at all, when 
the body itſelf is away. 
thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be 
| found a quite different thing, 
name, and about a parcel of the body itſelf, v. g. a 
piece of leaf gold laid before us; though in ditcourſe 
vue are fain to ſubſtitute the name for the thing. 


The ce of 


For however it may be 


to argue about gold in 


F. 20. That which I think very much 


the abufe, a  diſpoſes men to ſubſtitute their names for 


ſuppoſition of the real eſſences of /pecies, is the ſuppoſi- 


--.:nature's 
working al- 


tion before- mentioned, that nature works 
regularly in the production of things, and 
ſets the boundaries to each of thoſe /[pe- 
cies, by giving exactly the ſame real internal conſti— 


ways regu- 


lar} y. 


tution to ET individual, which we rank under one 


general name. Whereas any one who obſerves their 
different qualities can hardly doubt, that many of the 


individuals, called by the fame name, are in their 


internal conſtitution as different one from another, 


28 ſeveral of choſe which are ranked under different 
ſpecifick names. This ſuppoſition, however, that the 


Same preciſe internal conſtitution goes always with the 
' ſame ſpecifick name, makes men forward to take thoſe 
names for the repreſentatives of thoſe real eſſences, though 


indeed they ſignify nothing but the complex Tent 
they have in their minds When they uſe them. 80 


that, if I may ſo ſay, ſignifying one thing, and being 
ſuppoſed for, or put in the place of another, they can- 


not but, in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great deal of 
_ uncertainty in men's diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe 
who have thoroughly imbibed the doctrine of /ub/tar- 


tial forms, whereby they firmly imagine the ſeveral 
ſpecies of things to be determined and diſtinguiſhed. 


§. 21> 
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F. 21. But however prepoſterous and This abuſe 
abſurd it be, to make our names ſtand for contains two 


| ideas we have not, or (which is all one) bite fuppob- 


0185 
eſſences that we know not, it being in ef- 0 


fect to make our words the ſigns of nothing; yet it 


is evident to any one who ever To little reflects on the 
uſe men make of their words, that there is nothing 
more familiar. When a man aſks, whether this or 


that thing he ſees, let it be a drill, or a monſtrous 


fetus, be a man, Or no; it is evident, the queſtion is 
not, whether that particular thing agree to his com- 


| plex idea, expreſſed by the name man, but whether 


it has in it the real eſſence of a ſpecies of things, 
which he ſuppoſes his name man to ſtand for. In 
which way of uſing the names of ſubſtances, there are 
theſe falſe ſuppolitions contained : 

Viiſt, That there are certain preciſe eſſences, ac- 
cording to which nature makes all particular things, 
and by which they are diſtinguiſhed into /peczes, That 


every thing has a real conſtitution, whereby it is what 


it is, and on which irs ſenſible qualities depend, is 
pat doubt: but I think it has been proved, that this 
makes not the diſtinction of ſpecies, as we rank them . 
nor the boundaries of their names. : 
Secondly, This tacitly alſo baden, as if we had 
ideas of theſe propoſed eſſences. For to what purpoſe 
elſe is it, to enquire whether this or that thing have 
the real eflence of the ſpecies nan, if we did not ſup- 
poſe that there were ſuch a ſpecifick eſſence Known? 
Which yet is utterly falſe: and therefore ſuch appli- 
cation of names, as would make them ſtand for ideas 
which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great diſorder 
in diſcourſes and reaſonings about them, and be a 
great inconvenience in our communication by words. 
$. 22. Sixt hh, There remains yet ano- 1 
ther more general, though perhaps leſs 2 4 
Sh P P ſuppolition 
obſerved abuſe of e Al and that is, that that words 
men having by a long and familiar uſe nent woes 
annexed to "them certain ideas, they are ſigpifcation. 
apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary a con- 
Ig nexion 
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them in, that they torwardly ſuppoſe one cannot but 
_ underſtand what their meaning is; and therefore one 
_ ought to acquieſce in the words delivered, as if it 
were paſt doubt, that in the uſe of thoſe common re- 
ceived ſounds, the ſpeaker and hearer had neceſſarily 
the {ame preciſe ideas, Whence preſuming, that 
when they have in diſcourſe uſed any term, they have Il - 
thereby, as it were, ſet before others, the very thing * 
they talk of. And ſo likewiſe taking the words r 2" 
others, as naturally ſtanding for juſt what they them- . 
ſelves have been accuſtomed to apply them to, they * 
never trouble themſelves to explain their own, or 


may every day obſerve in converſation, make 1 it evi- 
dent, that there are few names of complex ideas, which 8 
any two men uſe for the ſame juſt preciſe collection. 


Any one almoſt would take it for an affront, to be 
aſked what he meant by it. And yet if' it comes in of 


or motion, be alive, or no? It is eaſy to perceive, 2 
that a clear diſtinct ſettled idea does not always ac- 


nexion between the names and the feenification they 1 uie 


_ underſtand clearly others meaning. From whence be 
commonly proceeds noiſe and wrangling, without im. * 
provement or information; whilſt men Take words to Ml © 
be the conſtant regular marks of agreed notions, 1 
which in truth are no more but the voluntary and un- x 
| ſteady ſigns of their own ideas. And yet men think 8 
it ſtrange, if in diſcourſe, or (where it is often abſo- - 
lutely neceſſary) in diſpute, one ſometimes aſks the il '* 
meaning of their terms: though rhe arguings one 5 


wh 

It is hard to name a word ch will not be a cleat 
an 

inſtance of this. Life is a term, none more familiar. -Þ 


queſtion, whether a plant, that lies ready formed in 


the ſeed, have life; whether the embrio in an egg be- om 
fore incubation, or a man in a ſwoon without Tenſe a6 


company the uſe of ſo known a word, as that of % on 
is. Some groſs and confuſed conceptions men indeed oy 


ordinarily have, to which they apply the common 
words of their language, and ſuch a looſe uſe of their ; 


words ſerves them well enough in their ordinary diſ- 
courſe; 
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courſes or affairs. But this is not ſufficient for philo- 
ſophical enquiries. Knowledge and reaſoning require 
preciſe determinate ideas. And though men will not 
| be ſo importunately dull, as not to underſtand what 
others ſay, without demanding an explication of their 
terms; nor fo troubleſomely critical, as to correct 
others in the uſe of the words they receive from them; 

et where truth and knowledge are concerned in the 
caſe, I know not what fault it can be to deſire the ex- 
8 plication of words, whoſe ſenſe ſeems dubious; or 
why a man ſhould be aſhamed to own his ignorance, 
in what ſenſe another man uſed his words, fince he 
has no other way of certainly knowing it, but by 
being informed. This abuſe of taking words upon 


fects, as amongſt men of letters. The multiplication 
and obitinacy of diſputes, which has ſo laid waſle the 
fatelle&tual world, is owing to nothing more than to 
this ill uſe of words. For though it be generally be- 
lieved, that there is great diverſity of opinions in the 
volumes and variety of controverſies the world is diſ- 
WW tracted with; yet the moſt I can find, that the con- 
tending learned men of different parties do, in their 
arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak dif- 
ferent languages, For I am apt to imagine, that 
when any of them quitting terms, think upon things, 

and know what they think, they think all the lame: 5 
though perhaps what they would have, be different. 


be 

in $. 23. To conclude this conſideration 1 of 

> of the imperfeCtion and abuſe of language; Lage: 
Firlt, To con- 

be- the ends of language in our diſcourſe with Fill, Tocon 


| deas. 
others being chiefly theſe three : Hirſt, to e 


nle 

155 make known one man's thoughts or . to another: 
AC ſecondly, to do it with as much eaſe and quickneſs as is 
life poſſible : and zbirdly, thereby uo convey the knowledge 
eed (3 things: language is either abuſed, or deficient, 
_ when it fails of any . theſe three, 

(cir i Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe ends, and lay 


dot open one man's ideas to another s view: Firſt, 
| When 


truſt, has no where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill ef- 


| Secondly, T 
Secondly, . their thoughts, with all the quickneſs and 


| quickneſs, Eaſe that may be, when they have com- 
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When men have names in their mouths without any 
determined ideas in their minds, whereof they are the 
ſigns: or, Secondly, When they apply the common 
received names of any language to ideas, to which 

the common uſe of that language does not apply 

them: or, Thirdly, When they apply them very un- 
_ ſteadily, making . BM ſtand now for one, and by and 
by for another idea. | 


F. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying 


plex ideas, without having diſtinct names 


for them. This is ſometimes the fault of the language 
itſelf, which has not in it a found yet applied to 5 ſuch 
. Ggnification; and ſometimes the fault of the man, 


who has not yet learned the name for that idea he 
would ſhew another. 


Third F. 25. Tir There is no o knowledge 
Tried is" of things conveyed by men's words, when 
convey the = their ideas agree not to the reality of things. 


Me of Though it be a defect, that has irs origi- 


nal in our ideas, which are not ſo con- 


| formable to the nature of things, as attention, ſtudy, 


and application might make them; yet it fails not to 
extend itſelf to our words too, when we uſe them as 
ſigns of real Being, which yet never had any Toney 
or exiſtence, ES 

5 8. 26. First, He PI bath words of any 
How men's | language, without diſtin& ideas in his 

all theſe. mind, to which he applies them, does, 
| ſo far. as he uſes them in diſcourſe, only 
make a noiſe without any ſenſe or ſignification; and 
how learned ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard 
words, or learned terms, is not much more advanced 
thereby in knowledge, than he would be in learning, 
who had nothing in his ſtudy but the bare titles of 
books, without poſſeſſing the contents of them. For 
all ſuch words, however put into diſcourſe, according 
to the right conſtruction of grammatical rules, or the 
4 harmon) 


——_ 
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harmony of well. turned periods, oo vet amount to 
nothing but bare ſounds, and nothing elfe 
| F. 27. Secondly, He that has complex ideas, with- 
| our particular names for them, would be in no better 
Ja caſe than a bookſeller, who had in his warehouſe 
— volumes that lay there unbound, and without titles; 
1 which he could therefore make known to others, only 
by ſhewing the looſe theers, and communicate them 


57 ly by tale. This man is hindered in his diſcourſe 

i for want of words to communicate his complex ideas, 
- MW which he is therefore forced to make known by an 
K enumeration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them ; 
e and ſo is fain often to uſe twenty words to expreſs 
h what another man ſignifies in one. 

i, F. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conftatitly the 
e fame ſign for the ſame idea, but uſes the ſame words 
ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another fignifi- : 
e cation, ought to paſs in the ſchools and converſation 5 
N for as fair a man, as he does in the market and 
'S, exchange, who ſells ſeveral things under the ſame 
i name. | 
N- $. 29. Fourthly, He that zpplies the words of any 
y, language to ideas different from thoſe to which the 


to common uſe of that country applies them, however 
as MW his own underſtanding may be filled with truth and 
ity MW light, will not by ſuch words be able to convey 
. much of it to others, without defining his terms. 
ny For however the ſounds are ſuch as are familiarly 

known, and eaſily enter the ears of thoſe who are 

accuſtomed to them; yet ſtanding for other ideas than 
thoſe they are uſually annexed to, and are wont to 
excite in the mind of the hearers, they cannot make 
known the thoughts of him who thus uſes them. 


ced 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf 
ng, ſubſtances ſuch as never have been, and filled his head 
of with ideas which have not any correſpondence with 


the real nature of things, to which yet he gives ſettled 
and defined names, may fill his diſcourſe, and per- 
naps. another man's head, with the fantaſtical imagi- 
ä K | Bations 
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nations of his own brain, but will be : very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true knowledge. 
F. 31. He that hath names without ideas, wants 


meaning in his words, and ſpeaks only empty ſounds.” 


He that hath complex ideas without names for them, 
wants liberty and diſpatch in his expreſſions, and is 
| neceſſitated to uſe periphraſes. He that uſes his words 
looſely and unſteadily, will either be not minded, or 


not underſtood. He that applies his names to ideas 


different from their common uſe, wants propriety in 
his language, and ſpeaks gibberiſh, And he that 
hath ideas of ſubſtances, diſagreeing with the real ex- 


iſtence of things, ſo far wants the materials of true 


knowledge in his e and hath Inſtead 
5 thereof chimeras, 
S. 32. In our notions concerning ſub- 


| How in b ſtances, we are liable to all the former in- 


ſtances. | 


word tarantula, without having any imagination or 
idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good word; 
but ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in 


a new diſcovered country ſhall ſee ſeveral ſorts of ani - 


mals and vegetables, unknown to him before, may 
have as true ideas of them, as of a horſe or a ſtag; 
but can ſpeak of them only by a deſcription, till he 
ſhall either take the names the natives call them by, 
or give them names himſelf. 3. He that uſes. the 
word body ſometimes for pure extenſion, and ſome- 


8 times for extenſion and ſolidity together, will talk very 


fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives the name of þor/e to 


that idea which common uſage calls mule, talks im- 


properly, and will not be underſtood. 5. He that 
thinks the names centaur ſands for ſome real being, 
impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes words for things. 

§. 33. In modes and relations generally 


How in wie are liable only to the four firſt of 
modes ande re- 
lations. theſe inconveniencies, (vix.) 1. I may have 


in my memory the names of modes, as 
gratitude, or chart, and yet not have any preciſe ideas 


annexed 


conveniencies, v. g. He that uſes the 


= oh. oy hg 9 ey; 


ug 
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annexed in my thoughts to thoſe names. 2. I may 
have ideas, and not know the names that belong to 
5 1 v. g. I may have the idea of a man's drink- 

„till his colour and humour be altered, till his 
ae trips, and his eyes look red, and his feet fail 


him, 5 yet not know, that it is to be called arunken- 


neſs. 3. I may have the ideas of virtues or vices, and 
names lle, but apply them amiſs: v. g. when Lap- 
ply the name frygality to that idea which others call 


and ſignify by this ſound, covetouſneſs. 4. I may 


uſe any of thoſe names with inconftancy. 5. But in 
modes and relations, I cannot have ideas diſagreeing 
to the exiſtence of things: for modes being complex 
ideas, made by the mind at pleaſure; and relation 
being but my way of conſidering or comparing two 
things together, and ſo alſo an idea of my own making, 
theſe ideas can ſcarce be found to difagree with any 
thing exiſting ; ſince they are not in the mind, as the 
copies of things regularly made by nature, nor as 


properties inſeparably flowing from the internal con- 


| ſtitution or eſſence of any ſubſtance ; ; but, as it were, 
patterns lodged in my memory, with names annexed. 


to them, to denominate actions and relations by, as 
they come to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in 
my giving a wrong name to my conceptions; and ſo 
uſing words in a different ſenſe from other people, I 
am not ae ar but am thought to have wrong 


ideas of them, when 1 give wrong names to them. 


Only if I put in my ideas of mixed modes or relations, 
any inconſiſtent ideas together, I fill my head alſo 
with chimeras; ſince ſuch ideas, if well examined, 
cannot ſo much as exiſt in the mind, much leſs any 
real being be ever denominated from them. 

9. 34. Since wit and fancy finds eaſier ET 
entertainment in the world, than dry Nane 
truth and real knowledge, figurative ' ſpeech alſo an 
ſpeeches, and alluſion in language, will. ule: of lan- 
hardly be admitted, as an imperfection NW.» 


or abuſe of it, I confeſs, in diſcourſes, where we 
e K 2 ſeek 
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ſcek rather pleaſure and delight than information abs 
5 improvement, ſuch ornaments as are borrowed from 


them, can ſcarce paſs for faults. But yet, if we 


would ſpeak of things as they are, we muſt allow, 
that all the art of rhetorick, beſides order and clear. 
neſs, all the artificial and figurative application of 
words eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elfe 
but to inſinuate wrong ideas, move the paſſions, and 
thereby miſlead the judgment, and ſo indeed are per- 
fect cheats: and therefore however laudable or allow. 
able oratory may render them in harangues and popu- 
lar addreſſes, they are certainly, in all diſcourſes that 
pretend to inform or inſtruct, wholly to be avoided ; 
and where truth and knowledge are concerned, can- 
not but be thought a great fault, either of the lan. 
guage or perſon that makes uſe of them. What, and 
how various they are, will be ſuperfluous here to take 
notice; the books of rhetorick which abound in the 
world, will inſtruct thoſe who want to be informed. 
Only I cannot but obſerve, how little the preſervation 
and improvement of truth and knowledge, is the care 
and concern of mankind ; ſince the arts of fallacy are 
endowed and preferred. It! is evident how much men 
love to deceive, and to be deceived, ſince rhetorick, 
_ that powerful inſtrument of error and deceit, has its 
eſtabliſned profeſſors, is publickly taught, and has 
always been had in great reputation: and, I doubt 
not, but it will be thought great boldneſs, 1f not 
brutality in me. to have faid thus much againſt it. 
Eloquence, like the fair ſex, has too prevailing beau- 
ties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be ſpoken again. 
And eit is in vain to find fault with thoſe arts of de- 
ceiving, wherein men find pleaſure to be deceived. 
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of the Remedies 75 the foregoing Inperedtons ond 


Abuſes. 


They are 
erfections of languages, we „och Leck. 


Ta ſeen Above at large; and ſpeech ing. 
being the great bond that holds focitety _ 
together, and the common conduit, whereby the im- 


provements of knowledge are conveyed from one 


man, and one generation to another, it would well 


deſerve our moſt ſerious thoughts, to conſider what 
remedies are to be found for 00 inconveniencies above- 


mentioned. 
& 2. I am not ſo vain to think; har: 


Are not caly, 
any one can pretend to attempt the perfect 


reforming the languages of the world, no not fo much 


as of his own country, without rendering himſelf ri- 


diculous. To require that men ſhould uſe their words 
conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, and for none but deter- 


mined and uniform ideas, would be to think, that all 
men ſhould have the ſame notions, and ſhould talk of 
nothing but what they have clear and diſtinct ideas 


of. Which is not to be expected by any one, Who 


hath not vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with 
men to be very Knowing or very ſilent. And he muſt 
be very little ſkilled in the world, who thinks that a 
voluble tongue ſhall accompany only 2 good under- 
ſtanding; or that men's talking much or little, ſhall 

hold proportion only to their knowledge. 

J. 3. But though the market and ex- 
change mult be left to their own ways of 83 
talking, and goſſipings not be robbed of loſophy⸗. 
their antient privilege; though the ſchools, 
and men of argument, would perhaps take it amiſs 
to have any thing offered, to abate the length, or 
3 „„ TONER: leſſen 
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leſſen the number of their diſputes; yet, methinks, 
thoſe who pretend ſeriouſy to ſearch after or maintain 
truth, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how 
they might deliver themſelves without obſcurity, 
| doubtfulneſs, or equivocation, to which men's words 
are naturally liable, if care be not taken. 
Miliſuſe c F. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the 
words the errors and obſcurity, the miſtakes and 
cron. great confuſion, that are ſpread in the world by 
: an il uſe of words, will find ſome reaſon 
to doubt, whether language, as it has been employed, 
has contributed more to the improvement or hin- 
gdlrance of knowledge amongſt mankind. How many 
are there, that when they would think on things, fix 
their thoughts only on words, eſpecially when they 
would apply their minds to moral matters? And who 
then can wonder, if the reſult of ſuch contemplations 
and reaſonings, about little more than ſounds, whilſt 
the ideas they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or 
very unſteady, or perhaps none at all; who can won 
der, I ſay, that ſuch thoughts and reaſonings end in 
nothing but obſcurity and | miſtake, without any clear 
Judgment or Knowledge! = . 
| Obllinacy, ON 5. This 1 inconvenience, in an ill uſe 
e of words, men ſuffer in their own private 
meditations; but much more manifeſt are the diſ- 
orders which follow from it, in converſation, diſ- 
courſe, and arguings with others. For language 
being the great conduit whereby men convey their diſ- 
coveries, reaſonings, and knowledge from one to 
another, he that makes an ill uſe of it, though he 
does not corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which 
are in things themſelves; yet he does, as much as in 
him lies, break or ſtop the pipes, whereby it is diſ- 
tributed to the publick uſe and advantage of mankind. 
He that uſes words without any clear and ſteady mean- 
ing, what does he bur lead himſelf and others into 
errors? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be 
looked on as an enemy to truth and knowledge. And 


yet 


_ controverſy of any kind, there we {hall fee, 
that the effect of obſcure, unſteady or 
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yet who can wonder, that all the ſciences and parts 5 
of knowledge, have been ſo over- charged with obſcure 
and equivocal terms, and inſignificant and doubtful 
expreſſions, capable to make the moſt attentive or 


quick-ſighted, very little or not at all the more know- | 


ing or orthodox; ſince ſubtlety in thoſe who make 
_ profeſſion to teach or defend truth, hath paſſed ſo 


much for a virtue. A virtue, indeed, which conſiſt- 
ing for the moſt part, in nothing but the fallacious 
and illuſory uſe of o&/cure or deceitful terms, is only fit 


to make men more conceited in their! ignorance, and 
We obtinate 1 in their errors. 


F. 6. Lei us look into the books of. PR — 


ling. 


equivocal terms, is nothing but noiſe and wrangling 


about ſounds without convincing or bettering a mans 
underſtanding. For if the idea be not agreed on, be- 


twixt the ſpeaker and hearer, for which the words 
ſtand, the argument is not about things, but names. 


As often as ſuch a word, whoſe ſignification 1 is not 


aſcertained betwixt them, comes in uſe, their under- 


ſtandings have no other obje& wherein they agree, 
but barely the ſound; the kings that they think on 


at that time, as expreſſed by chat. word, — quite 


5 different. 


9. 7. Whether a bat be a bird, or no, is 5 5 
not a queſtion; whether a Ja. be another ad e, 7 
thing than indeed it is, or have other quali- 


ties chan indeed it has, for that would be extremely ab- 
ſurd to doubt of: but the queſtion is, 1. Either between 
thoſe that acknowledged themſelves to have but im- 


perfect ideas of one or both of thoſe ſort of things, 
for which theſe names are ſuppoſed to ſtand; and then 


it is a real enquiry concerning the nature of a bird or 


a bat, to make their yet imperfect ideas of it more 


complete, by examining, whether all the ſimple ideas, 


to which, combined together, they both give the 
name bird, be all to be found ! in a bat; but this is a 
K 4 queſtion 
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queſtion only of enquirers, (not diſputers) who nci- 
ther affirm, nor deny, but examine: or, 2. It is a 
queſtion between diſputants, whereof the one affirms, 


and the other denies, that a hat is a bird. And then : 
the queſtion is barely about the ſignification of one, 


or both theſe words; in that they not having both the 

fame comples ideas, to which they give theſe two 
narnes; one holds, and the other denies, that theſe 
two names may be affirmed one of another. Were 
: they agreed in the ſignification of theſe two names, 


it Were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute about them. : 
For they would preſently and clearly ſee, (were that 


adjuſted between them) whether all the ſimple ideas, 


of the more general name bird, were found in the 
complex idea of a bat, or no; and ſo there could be 
no doubt whether a bat were a bird or no. And here 
I defire jt may be conſidered, and carefully examined, 


| whether the greateſt part of the diſputes in the world 


are not merely verbal, and about the fignification of 
Words; and whether if the terms they are made in, 
were defined, and reduced in their ſignification (as they 


muſt be, where they ſignify any thing) to determined 


collections of the ſimple ideas they do or ſhould FRA 
for, thoſe diſputes would not end of themſelves, and 


immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to be conlidered, 


what the learning of diſputation is, and how well they 


are employed for the advantage of themſelves, or 


others, whoſe buſineſs is only the vain oftentation of 


ſounds, i. e. thoſe who ſpend their lives in diſputes 
and controverſies. When I ſhall fee any of thoſe 
combatants ſtrip all his terms of ambiguity and ob- 
ſcurity, (which every one may do in the words he 
uſes himſelf) I mall think him a champion for know- 


ledge, truth, and peace, and not the fave of vain- 
glory, ambition, or a party. 


8. 8. To remedy the defecls of ſpeech be ore. men- 


tioned, to ſome degree, and to prevent the inconve- 


niencies that follow from them, I imagine the obſer- 
Lation of the following rules may be of uſe, till 


+47” 6-4 


 fomebod . 
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fomebody better able ſhall judge it worth his while, 
to think more maturely on this matter, and oblige 5 
.- world with his thoughts on it. 
Firſ, A man ſhould rake care 10 uſe no pg wg 
word without a fignifi cation, no name touſe wee 5 
without an idea for which he makes it without an 
ſtand. This rule will not ſeem altogether yo 
needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the pains to recol- 
ect how often he has met with ſuch words, as int, 
ſympathy, and ontipathy, Sc. in the diſcourſe of others, 
lo made uſe of, as he might eafily conclude, that 
thoſe that uſed them had no ideas in their cds to 
which they applied them; but ſpoke them only as 
ſounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of reaſons, on 
the like occaſions. Not but that theſe words, and the 
like, have very proper ſignifications in which they 
may be uſed; but there being no natural connexion 
between any words, and any ideas, theſe, and any 
other, may be learned by rote, and pronounced or 
writ by men who have no ideas in their minds, to 
which they have annexed them, and for which they 


if men would ſpeak ANNE even to themſelves os 


make them ſtand ; which is neceſſary they ſhould, 
[- 
| 
4 


5 alone. 

1 8. 9. Secondly, It is not enough a man 1 

%s his words as figns of ſome ideas, 1978 Peg 

thoſe ideas he annexes them to, if they ideas annexed 

iS be ſimple, muſt be clear and diſtin& ; if . od 

| complex, muſt be determinate, i. e. the =_ 

| ciſe collection of ſimple ideas ſettled in the mind, 
with that ſound annexed to it, as the ſign of that pre- 
ciſe determined collection, and no other. This is 
very neceſſary in names of modes, and eſpecially 
moral words; which having no ſettled object in nature, 
from whence their ideas are taken, as from their ori— 
ginal, are apt to be very confuſed. Juſtice is a word 
in every man's mouth, but moſt commonly with a 
very undetermined looſe ſignification: which will al- 
ways be ſo, unleſs a man has in his mind a diſtinct 
eee comprehenſion 
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comprehenſion of the component parts, that complex w 
idea conſiſts of ; and if it be decompounded, mult be 1 
able to reſolve it ſtill on, till he at laſt comes to the b. 
ſimple ideas that make it up: and unleſs this be done, 5 
a man makes an ill uſe of the word, let it be juftice, h 


--- Jor. example, or any other. I do not ſay, a man need 
ſtand to recollect, and make this analyſis at large 
every time the word ice comes in his way: but this, 1 / 
at leaſt, is neceſſary, that he have ſo examined the 
5 ſignification of that name, and ſettled the idea of all t 
its parts in his mind, that he can do it when he 1 
pleaſes. If one who emukes his complex idea of juſ- f 
ice, to be ſuch a treatment of the perſon or goods 


of another, as is according to law, hath not a clear 


c 
a 
and diſtinct idea what law is, which makes a part of ( 
his complex idea of juſtice, it is plain, his idea of WM © 
juſtice itſelf, will be confuſed and imperfect. This | 
 exadctneſs will, perhaps, be judged very troubleſome; { 
and therefore moſt men will think they may be ex- | 
cuſed from ſettling the complex ideas of mixed modes | 
ſo preciſely in their minds. Bur yet I muſt fay, till | 
this be done, it muſt not be wondered, that they have 
a great deal of obſcurity and confuſion in their own. 
8 minds: and a great deal of wrangling 1 1n their diſcourſes 
with others. e 
| PE diſiin Y. 10. Th . names s of ſubſtances, for 4 
and conform- right uſe of them, ſomething more is requi- 
* ſub- red than barely determined . in theſe the 
8 names muſt alſo be conformable to things, as 
5 they exiſt: but of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large by and bye. This exactneſs is abſolutely 
neceſſary in enquiries after philoſophical knowledge, 
and 1n controverſies about truth. And though it would 
be well too, if it extended itſelf to common conver- 
ſation, and the ordinary affairs of life; yet I think 
that 1s ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar notions {uit 
vulgar diſcourſes; and both, though confuſed enough, 
yet ſerve pretty well the market, and the wake. Mer- 
chants and lovers, cooks and taylors, have words 


wherewithal 
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wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary affairs; and ſo, 
think, might philoſophers and diſputants too, if they 
had a mind to underſtand, and to be clearly underſtood. 
F. 11. Thirdly, It is not enough that men 
have ideas, determined ideas, for which they 
make theſe ſigns ſtand; but they muſt allo 
take care to apply their words, as near as may be, to 
| /uch ideas as common uſe bas annexed them to. For 
words, eſpecially of languages already framed, 
being no man's private poſſeſlion, but the common 
meaſure of commerce and communication, it is not 
for any one, at pleaſure, to chance the ſtamp they are 
current in; nor alter the ideas they are affixed to; or 
at leaſt when there is a neceſſity to do fo, he is bound 
to give notice of it. Men's intentions in ſpeaking are, 
or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot 
be without frequent explanations, demands, and other 
the like incommodious interruptions, where men do 
not follow common uſe. Propriety of ſpeech, is that 
which gives our thoughts entrance into other men's 
minds with the greateſt eaſe and advantage; and there- 
fore deſerves ſome part of our care and ſtudy, eſpeci- 
ally in the names of moral words. The proper ſigni— 
fication and uſe of terms, is beſt to be learned from 
thoſe, who in their writings and diſcourſes, appear to 
have had the cleareft notions, and applied to them 
their terms with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. This 
way of uſing a. man's words, according to the pro- 
priety of the language, though it have not always the 
good fortune to be underſtood ; yet moſt commonly 
leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unſkilful in 
the language he ſpeaks as not to underſtand ir, when 
made uſe of as it ought to be. 
F. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common d 
uſe has not fo viſibly annexed any ſignifi- make known 
cation to words, as to make men know their mean- 
| —_— ing · | 
always certainly what they preciſely ſtand 
for: and becauſe men in the improvement of their 
knowledge, come to have ideas different from the EIA 
an 


Thirdly Pro- 
priety. | 
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and ordinary received ones, for which they mult either 
make new words, (which men ſeldom venture to do, 
for fear of being thought guilty of affectation or no- 
velty,) or elſe mult uſe old ones, in a new ſignification. 
Therefore, after the obſervation of the foregoing rules, 
it is ſometimes neceſſary for the aſcertaining the Geni- 
fication of words, to declare their meaning ; where either 
common uſe has left it uncertain and looſe, (as it has 
in moſt names of very complex ideas) or where the 


term, being very material in the diſcourſe, and that 


vpon which it chiefly turns, iS liable to any doubrF: 1. 
7 neſs or miſtake. 


FCC 23. As the ideas men's words fan 
| * | 7 7 di Ff. . 3 of 
tyre ways. Or are O 1 erent. 25 Cu » 8 che. VV Ga) \ 0 
„making known the ideas ney Bia nd fer, 
when there is occafion, is alſo different. cr thengh 


defining be thought the proper way to make enten the 
Proper ſi 7 enifi cation of words; yet there are ſome words 


that will not be defined, as there are others, whoſe 


preciſe meaning cannot be made known, but by 


definition; and, perhaps, a third, which partake ſome- 
what of borh che Aer as we mall ſee in the names 
of imple ideas, modes and ſubſtances. 


1 \. 14. Fiiſt, When a man makes uſe of 
1111, In fim-. 


ple ideasby y- the ame of any ſimple idea, which he per- 


nonymous ceives is not underſtood, or is in danger 
terms or ſhew- 


. be miſtaken, he is obliged, by the laus 

3 of ingenuity, and the end of ſpeech, to 
declare his meaning, and make known what idea he 
makes it ſtand for. This, as has been ſhewn, cannot 
be done by definition; and therefore, when a ſyno- 

nymous word fails to do it, there 1s but one of theſe 
ways left. Firſt, Sometimes the naming the ſubjeft, 
coherein that fimple idea is to be found, will make its 
name be underſtood by thoſe who are acquainted with 
that ſubject, and know it-by that name. So to make 
a countryman underſtand what a fuillemorte colour ſig- 

nifies, it may ſuffice to tell him, it is the colour of 
witheied leaves falling in autumn. Secondly, But the 


only 
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only ſure way of making known the ſignification of 
the name of any ſimple idea, is, by preſenting to his 
» ſenſes that ſubjeft which may produce it in his mind, and 
make him actually have the idea that word ſtands for. 

F. 15. Secondly, Mixed modes, eſpecially 

N thoſe belonging to morality, being moſt Secondly, In 
of them ſuch combinations of ideas as the mee modes, 


Ty Mg | 1 a by definition. 

| mind puts together of its own choice; and 

60 whereof there are not always ſtanding patterns to be 
p found exiſting, the ſignification of their names cannot 
it : 


be made known, as thoſe of ſimple ideas, by any ſhew- 

ing; but in recompence thereof, may be perfectly and 
exactly defined. For they being combinations of ſe— 
veral ideas that the mind of man nas arbitrarily put 
together, without reference to any archetypes, men 
may, if they pleaſe, exactly know the ideas that go 
to each compoſition, and ſo both ule theſe words in a 
certain and undoubted ſignification, and perfectly de- 
2 clare, when there is occaſion, what they ſtand for. 
: This, if well conſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe 
who make not their diſcourſes about moral things very 
clear and diſtinct. For ſince the preciſe ſignification 
of the names of mixed modes, or, which is all one, 
the real eſſence of each ſpecies, is to be known, they 


a being not of Nature's, but of man's making, it is 
ga great negligence and perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of mo- 
10 ral things with uncertainty and obſcurity, which is 
7 more pardonable in treating of natural ſubſtances, 

5 where doubtful terms are hardly to be avoided, for a 

* quite contrary reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 


F. 16. Upon this ground it is, that I 3 
8 am bold to think, that morality is capable Ny 2 
8 of demonſtration, as well as mathematicks: — 
ſince the preciſe real eſſence of the things 

moral words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and 
ſo the congruity or incongruity of the things them- 


fect knowledge. Nor let any one object, that the 
names of ſubſtances are often to be made uſe of in mo- 
55 ae ali, 


ſelves be certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts per- 
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rality, as well as to thoſe of modes, from which will 
ariſe obſcurity. For as to ſubſtances, when concerned 
in moral diſcourſes, their diverſe natures are not {6 


much enquired i into, as ſuppoſed; v. g. when we ſay 
that man is ſubject to law; we mean nothing by mar, 


but a corporeal rational creature: what the real eſſence 


or other qualities of that creature are in this caſe, is 


no way conſidered. And therefore, whether a child 
or changeling be a man in a phyſical ſenſe, may amongſt 


the naturaliſts be as diſputable as it will, it concerns 


not at all the moral man, as I may call him, which is 


this immoveable unchangeable idea, a corporeal rati- 


onal being, For were there a monkey, or any other 


creature to be found, that had the uſe of reaſon to 
ſuch a degree, as to be able to underſtand general 
| ſigns, and to deduce conſequences about general ideas, 


he would no doubt be ſubject to law, and in that 
ſenſe, be a man, how much ſoever he differed in ſhape 
from others of that name. The names of ſubſtances, 


if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no more 


diſturb moral than they do mathematical diſcourſes : 
where, if the mathematician ſpeaks of a cube or globe 
of gold, or any other body, he has his clear ſettled 


idea which varies not, though it may by miſtake be 


applied to a particular body to which 1t belongs not. 


| Defvitions FC. 17. This I have here mentioned by 
can make mo- * bye to ſhew of what conſequence it is 


ral diſcourſes 


5 for men, in their names of mixed modes, 


ſince thereby moral knowledge may be brought to ſo 
great clearneſs and certainty. And it muſt de great 
Want of ingenuity, (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe 
to do it: ſince a definition is the only way, whereby 
the preciſe meaning of moral words can be known; and 
yet a way, whereby their meaning may be known cer- 
tainly, and without leaving any room for any conteſt 
about it. And therefore the negligence or perverſe- 
neſs of mankind cannot be excuſed, if their diſcourſes 
| in 


and conſequently in all their moral diſ- 
courſes, to define their words when there is occaſion : 


0 — 


F. 18. Another reaſon that makes the 
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in morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in 
natural philoſophy; ſince they are about ideas in the 
mind, which are none of them falſe or diſproporti- 
onate; they having no external beings for the arche- 
types which they are referred to, and muſt correſpond 
with. It is far eaſier for men to frame in their minds 
an idea, which ſhall be the ſtandard to which they will 


give the name 72/7ice, with which pattern ſo made, all 


actions that agree ſhall paſs under that denomination, 
than, having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an idea that ſhall 

in all things be exactly like him, who is as he is, let 
men make what idea they pleaſe of him. For the one, 


they need but know the combination of ideas that are 


put together within their own minds; for the other, 
they muſt enquire into the whole nature, and abſtruſe 
hidden conſtitution, and various qualities of a thing 
VTV 


defining of mixed modes ſo neceſlary, ęſbe- — 2 the 
cially of moral words, is what I mentioned 

a little before, viz. That it is the only way whereby the 
fionification of the moſt of them can be known with cer- 
tainty. For the ideas they ſtand for, being for the 
moſt part ſuch, whoſe component parts no where exiſt 
together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is 
the mind alone that collects them, and gives them the 
union of one idea: and it is only by words enumerat- 
ing the ſeveral ſimple ideas which the mind has united, 
that we can make known to others what their names 


ſtand for; the aſſiſtance of the ſenſes in this caſe not 


helping us, by the propoſal of ſenſible objects, to ſhew 
the ideas, which our names of this kind ſtand for, as 
it does often in the names of ſenſible imple ideas, 
and alfo to ſome degree in thoſe of ſubſtances, 
| F. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Thirdy, ia 
ſignification of the names of ſubſtances, as ſubſtances, by 
they ſtand for the ideas we have of their 14 and 
diſtinct ſpecies, both the forementioned . 
ways, viz, of ſhewing and defining, are requifite, in 
— 5 J — many 
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many caſes, to be made uſe of. For there being or- 


dinarily in each ſort ſome leading qualities, to Which 


we ſuppoſe the other ideas, which make up our com- 
plüwex idea of that ſpecies annexed; we forwardly give 
the ſpecifick name to that thing, wherein that Charac- 
tcriſtical mark is found, which we take to be the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing idea of that ſpecies. Theſe leading or 

| characteriſtical (as I may fo call them) ideas in the ſorts 
of animals and vegetables, is (as has been before re- 
marked, Chap. VI. F. 29. and Chap. IX. F. 15. ) moſtly 


figure, ad ; in inanimate bodies colour, and in lome 


both to gether, Now, 


5 F. 20. Theſe leading fenſ ble qualities are 
1 . ce which make be chief ingredient of 


es of fubſtan-. our [ſpecifick ideas, and conſequently the 


ces, are beſt got 


57 lhewing. moſt obſervable and unvariable part in 
7 the definitions of our ſpecifick names, as 


attributed to ſorts .of ſubſtances coming under our 
knowledge, For though the found man, in its own 
nature, de as apt to Genify a complex idea made up 
of animality and rationality, united in the ſame ſub— 
ject, as to ſignify any other combination; yet uſed as 
a mark to ſtand for a ſort of creatures we count of our 
own kind, perhaps the outward ſhape is as neceſſary 


to be taken into our complex idea ſignified by the 


word man, as any other we find in it; and therefore 
why Plato's animal unplume bipes latis unguibus, ſhould 

not be a good definition of the name man, ſtanding 
for that fort of creatures, will not be eaſy to ſhew: 
for it is the ſhape, as the leading quality, that ſeems 
more to determine that ſpecies, than a faculty of rea- 
ſoning, which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. 
And if this be not allowed to be ſo, I do not know 
how they can be excuſed from murder, who kill 

monſtrous births, (as we call them) becauſe of an un- 
ordinary ſhape, without knowing whether they have 3 
rational ſoul or no; which can be no more diſcerned 
in a well-formed, than ill- ſhaped infant, as ſoon as 
born, And who! is it has informed us, that a rations 
ou 
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ſoul can inhabit no tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a 
fort of frontiſpiece, or can join itſelf to, and inform, 


no ſort of body, but one that is juſt of ſuch an out- 


ward ſtructure? 


$. 21. Now theſe leading qualities are beſt made bows 


by ſhewing, and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. 
For the ſhape of an horſe, or caſſuary, will be but 


rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind by words, 
the ſight of the animals doth it a thouſand times better: 
and the idea of the particular colour of gold is not 
to be got by any deſcription of it, bur only by the fre- 


quent exerciſe of the eyes about it, as is evident in 


thoſe who are uſed to this metal, who will frequently 


diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from adulterate, 
by the fight; where others (who have as good eyes, 
but yet, by uſe, have not got the preciſe nice idea of 
that peculiar yellow) ſhall not perceive any difference. 
The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple ideas pe- 
culiar in their kind to any ſubſtance; for which pre- 

ciſe ideas, there are no peculiar names. The parti- 
cular ringing ſound there is in gold, diſtinct from the 


found of < other bodies, has no particular name annexed 
to it, no more than the Particular yellow that ee 
to that metal. 


S. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple The 3 


ideas that make up ur ſpecifick ideas of their powers, 
ſubſtances, are powers which lie not obvi- ring * 
ous to our ſenſes in the things as they ordi- 


narily appear; therefore, in the ſignification of our 


names of ſubſtances, ſome part of the figniſication will be 


better made known by enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas, than 
in ſhewing the ſubſtance itſelf. For he that, to the yellow 


ſhining colour of geld got by ſight, ſhall, from my 


| enumerating them, have the ideas of oreat ductility, = 


fulibility, fixecdineſs, and ſolubility in agua regia, will 
have a perfecter idea of gild, than he can have by ſre- 


ing a piece of gold, and thereby imprinting in his 


— 


mind only its obvious qualities. But if the former 


conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile thing, 
(from hence all theſe: its Properties flo) lay open 
Yo L. II. | | . L | to 
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to our ſenſes as the formal conſtitution, or eſſence of 
a triangle does, the fignification of the word g01d 
might as eaſily be aſcertained as that of {riangle. 
A refletion F. 23. Hence we may take notice, how 
"an the. Eno. much the foundation of all our knowleds: 
= of 52 F cor poreal things lies in our ſenſes, For 
805 how ſpirits, ſeparate from bodies, (whoſe 
knowledge, and ideas of theſe things, are certainly 
much more perfect than ours) know them, we have 
no notion, no idea at all. The whole extent of our 
knowledge, or imagination, reaches not beyond our 
own ids, limited to our ways of perception. T hough 
yet it be not to be doubted, that ſpirits of a higher 
rank than thoſe immerſed in fleſh, may have as clear 
ideas of the radical conſtitution of ſubltances, as we 
have of a triangle, and ſo perceive how all their pro- 


perties and operations flow from thence : but the man- 
ner how they come by that knowledge, exceeds our 


| conceptions. | 


F. 24. But though deſinitions will ſerve 


Ideas allo of 
eas alſo of explain the names of ſubſtances, as 


ſubſtances . 


3 them not without great imperfection, as 
* mes. 

they ſtand for things. For our names of 
ſubſtances. being not put barely for our ideas, but 
being made uſe of ultimately to repreſent things, and 
ſo are put in their place, their ſignification muſt 


agree with the truth of things, as well as with men's 


ideas.” And therefore in ſubilances, we are not always 


to reſt in the ordinary complex idea, commonly re- 
ceived as the ſignification of that word, but muſt go 
a little farther, and enquire into the nature and pro- 
perties of the things themſelves, and thereby perfect, 
as much as we can, our ideas of their diſtinct ſpecies; 
or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that ſort of 
things, and are experienced in them. For ſince it is 
intended their names ſhould ſtand for ſuch collections 
of ſimple ideas as do really exiſt in things themſelves, 
as well as for the complex idea in other men's minds, 
which in thelr ordinary acceptation they ſtand for: 
therefore 


ey ſtand for our ideas; yet they leave 
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therefore to define their nomes right, natural hiſtory i is to 
be enquired into; and their properties are, with care 
and examination, to be found out. For it is not 
enough, for the avoiding inconveniencies in diſcourſes 
and arguings about natural bodies and ſubſtantia _ 
things, to have learned from the propriety of the lan- 

ovage, the common, but confuſed, or very imperfect 
idea, to which each word is applied, and to keep them 
to that idea in our uſe of them: but we muſt, by ac- 

quainting ourſclves with the hiſtory of that ſort of 
things, rectify and lertle our complex idea belonging 
to each ſpecifick name; and in diſcourſe with others, 
(if we find them miſtake us) we ought to tell what the 


complex idea 1s, that we make ſuch a name ſtand for. 


This is the more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe Who 


ſearch after knowledge, and philoſophical verity, in 
that children being taught words whilſt they have but 
imperfect notions "of things, apply them at random, 
and without much thinking, and ſeldom frame de- 
termined ideas to be ſicnified by them. Which cuſtom, 
(it being eaſy, and ſerving 1 well enough for the ordi- 
nary affairs of life and converſation) they are apt to 
continue, when they are 1nen: and fo begin at the 
wrong end, learning words firſt, and perfectly, but 
make the notions to which they apply thoſe words af- 
terwards, very overtly. By this means it comes to 
paſs, that men, ſpeaking the proper language of their 
country, 4. e. according to grammar rules of that lan- 
guage, do yet ſpeak very improperly of things them 
ſelves, and by their arguing one with another, make 
but ſmall progreſs in the diſcoveries of uſeful truths, 
and the knowledge of things, as they are to be found 
in themſelves, and not in "our imaginations; and it 
matters nor much, for the improvement of our know- 
ledge, how they are called. 

bn 25. Ir were therefore to be withed.” 
that men verſed in phyſical enquiries, and 
acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of natu— 
ral bodies, would ſet down thoſe ſimple ideas, wherein 
L 2 they 
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they obſerve the individuals of each ſort conſtantly to 
agree. This would remedy a great deal of that con- 


- fuſion which comes from ſeveral perſons, applying the 


fame name to a collection of a ſmaller or greater 
number of ſenſible qualities, proportionably as they 
have been more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in 
_ examining the qualities of any fort of things, which 
come under one denomination. But a dictionary of 
this ſort, containing, as it were, a natural hiſtory, re- 
quires too many hands, as well as too much time, coſt, 
pains and ſagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till that 
be done, we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch defini- 
tions of the names of ſubſtances, as explain the ſenſe 
men uſe them in. And it would be well, where there 
is occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much, This 
yet is not uſually done; but men talk to one another, 
and diſpute in words, whoſe meaning 1s not agreed be- 
tween them, out of a miſtake, that the ſignification 
of common words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the 
preciſe ideas they ſtand for, perfectly known; and 
that it is a ſhame to be ignorant of them. Both which 
ſuppoſitions are falſe: no names of complex ideas hav- 
ing ſo ſettled determined ſignifications, that they are 
conſtantly uſed for the tame preciſe ideas. Nor is it a 
ſhame for a man not to have a certain knowledge of 
any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it; 
and ſo i it is no diſcredit not to know what preciſe idea 
any ſound ſtands for in another man's mind, without 
he declare it to me by ſome other way than barely uſing 


that ſound, there being no other way, without ſuch a 


5 declaration, certainly to know it, Indeed the necel- 

ſity of communication by language, brings men to an 
agreement in the ſignification of common words, 
| within ſome tolerable | latitude, that may ſerve for or- 
dinary converſation ; and ſo a man cannot be ſuppoſed 
wholly ignorant. of the ideas which are annexed to 


words by common uſe, in a language familiar to him. 


But common uſe, being but a very uncertain rule, 
which reduces irſelf at laſt to the ideas of particular 
| Jac - men, 
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men, proves often but a very variable ſtandard. But 
though ſuch a dictionary, as I have above-mentioned, 
will require too much time, colt, and pains, to be 
hoped for in this age; yet, methinles: it is not un- 
reaſonable to propoſe, that words ſtanding for things, 
which are known and diſtinguiſhed by their outward 
ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed. by little draughts and 
prints made of them. A vocabulary made after this 
faſhion, would, perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs 
time, teach the true ſignification of many terms, eſpe- 
cially in languages of remote countries or ages, and 
ſettle truer ideas of men's minds of ſeveral things, 
whereof we read the names in ancient authors, than 
all the large and laborious comments of learned cri- 
ticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of plants and animals, 
have found the benefit of this way: and he that has 
had occaſion to conſult them, will have reaſon to con- 
feſs, that he has a clearer idea of apium or ibex, from 

a little print of that herb, or beaſt, than he could have 
FR a long definition of the names of either of them. 
And ſo, no doubt, he would have of ftrigil and ſiſtrum, 
if inſtead of a currycomb and cymbal, which are the Eng- 
liſo names dictionaries render them by, he could ſee 
ſtamped in the margin, ſmall pictures of theſe inſtru- 
ments, as they were in uſe amongſt the ancients. Toga, 
tunica, pallium, are words eaſily tranſlated by gown, coat, 
and cloak ; but we have thereby no more true ideas of the 
faſhion of thoſe habits amongſt the Romans, than we 
have of the faces of the taylors who made them. Such 
things as theſe, which the eye diſtinguiſhes by, their 
ſhapes, would be beſt let into the mind by draughts 
made of them, and more determine the fignification of 
ſuch words, than any other words ſet for them, or 
made uſe of to define them. But this only by the bye, 

F. 26. Fifthly, If men will not be at the pifthiy _ 
pains to declare the meaning of their conſtancy in 
words, and definitions of their terms are _ lignifi- 
not to be had; yet this is the leaſt that can ä 
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be expected, that in all diſcourſes, wherein one man 
pretends to inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould v/e 
the ſame word conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe + if this were 

done, (which nobody can refuſe without great difin- 
genuity) many of the books extant might be ſpared; 

many of the controverſies in diſpute would be at an 
end; ſeveral of thoſe great volumes, ſwollen with am- 
3 biguous words, now uſed in one ſenſe, and by and bye 
in another, would thrink into a very narrow compaſs, 


and many of the philoſophers (to mention no other) as 


well as Ren works, might be contained in a nut- hell. 


e But after all, the proviſion of 
When the va- 


words is ſo ſcanty in reſpect of that infi- 
riation is to be 
explained. mite variety of thoughts, that men, want- 


= ing terms to ſuit their preciſe. OS, 
will ich their utmoſt caution, be force 

often to uſe the ſame word, in ſomewhat 1 
ſenſes. And though in the continuation of a diſcourſe, 


or the purſuit of an argument, there be hardly room 


to digreſs into a particular definition, as often as 4a 
man varies the lignification of any term; yet the im- 


port of the diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, if there 


be no deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and in- 
telligent readers, into the true meaning of it: but 
where that is not ſufficent to guide the reader, there 
it concerns the writer to explain his meaning, and ſhew 
in what ſenſe he there uſes that term. 


[ 


B 0 O * 1. 
CHAP. 1 
Of Knowledge i in e 
Ole ks. . 1. QUINCE the mind, in all its 
ledge conver- thoughts and reaſonings, hath 


fant about our no other immediate object but its own 
ideas, which it alone does or can contem- 
plate; 


V Az 
plate; it is evident, that our knowledge is only con- 
ß e 
& 2. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be 8 
nothing but e perception of the connexion be percepdon 
and agreement, or diſag reement and repug- of the agree- 
nancy of any of our ideas. In this alone it ment 1 4 
| 5 6 7, VVV A | greement o 
conſiſts. Where this perception is, there two ideas. 
is knowledge; and where it is not, there. 
though we may fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we al- 
ways come ſhort of knowledge. For, when we know 
that white is not black, what do we elle but perceive, 
that theſe two ideas do not agree? When we poſſeſs 
ourſelves with the utmoſt ſecurity of the demonſtra- 
tion, that zhe three angles of a triangle are equal to t 
right ones; what do we more but perceive, that equa- 
lity to two right ones does neceilarily agree to, and is 
inſeparable from, the three angles of a triangle“? 


8 9.3. 


The placing of certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, the Biſhop of Worceſter 
ſuſpects may be of dangerous conſequence to that article of faith 
which he has endeavoured to defend; to which 1 a . 
Mr. Locke anſwers, + ſince your Lordſhip hath not, 5 15 | 
as I remember, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how Bike 97 e 
this propoſition, vir. that certainty conliſts in the eſter 1. 83 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of two &. 95 
ideas, is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that article of © 
faith which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend ; it is plain, 
it is but your Lerdſhip's fear, that it may be of dangerous conſe- 
quence to it, Which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof that it is any 


way inconſiſtent with that article, | | 
Nobody, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for 
being concerned for any article of the Chriſtian faith; but if 
that concern (as it may, and as we know it has done) makes any 
one apprehend danger, where no danger is, are we, therefore, to 
give up and condemn any propoſition, becauſe any one, though of 
the firſt rank and magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous conſequence 
to any truth of religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? It inch 
fears be the meaſures whereby to judge of truth and falſhood, the 
affirming that there are antipodes would be ftill a hereſy ; and the 
doctrine of the motion of the earth muſt be rejected, as overthrow- 
ing the truth of the ſcripture ; for of hat dangerous conſequence it 
has been apprehended to be, by many learned and pious divines, 
a 6 L 4 NOT out 
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_ tity, or diver- ; 
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But to underftand a little more 


. died wherein this agreement or dil 


agreement conſiſts, I think we e may reduce 
it al to theſe four ſorts: 


. Identity, or aiverſi ity. 
a Relation. 


3. Co-exiftence, or neceſſoy © connexion. 


= 4. Real exiſtence. _ 
; F. 4. Firſt, As to 6 the firſt ſort of? agrees 
ment or diſagreement, vi. identity or di- 
. der. It is the firſt act of the mind, 
. when it has any ſentiments or ideas at all, ; 
- "0 perceive its ideas, and ſo far as it perceives them, 
to know each what it is, and thereby alſo to per- 
ceive their difference, and that one is not another. 
This 1 is o abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there. 


could 


8 


| out of their great concern for religion. "Ana yet, rattbfand: ng 
thoſe great apprehenſions of ON Pg dangerous conſequence it might 5 | 


it is now uraverfally received by learned men, as an undoubted 
truth ; and writ for by ſome, whoſe belief of the ſcripiure i is not 


at all queſtioned; and particularly, very lately, by a divine of the 
church of £Z-g/and, with great ſtrength of reaſon, in his e 
fully ingenious New Theory of the Earth. 


The reaſon your Lordſhip gives of your Crs: as it may be of 


ſuch dangerous conſequence to that article of faith which your Lordſh1p 


endeavours to defend, though it occur in more places than one, is 
only this, wiz. That zf is made uſe of by ill men to do miſchicf, i. e. 
to oppoſe that article of faith which your Lordſhip hath endeavoured 
to defend. But, my Lord, if it be a reaſon to lay by any thing as 
bad, becauſe it is, or may be uſed to an ill purpoſe, I know. "not 
| hat will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were 
made for our defence, are ſometimes made uſe of. to do miſchief ; 
and yet they are not thought of dangerous conſequence for all 
that. Nobody lays by his {word and piſtols, or thinks them of 


ſuch dangerous conſequence as to be negleQed, or thrown away, be- 


cauſe robbers, and the worſt of men, ſometimes make uſe of them, 
to take away honeſt men's lives or goods. And the reafon is, be- 


cauſe they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them. And 


Who knows but this may be the preſent caſe? If your Lordſhip 
thinks, that placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas be to be rejecied as falſe, becauſe 

you apprehend it may be of dangerous conſequence to that article of 


failh ; on \ ie other fide, N Where with me, 315 think It 
a 


2 
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no diſtinct thoughts at all. By this the mind clearly 
and infallibly perceives each idea to agree with itſelf, 


and to be what it is; and all diſtinct ideas to dit agree, 
i. e. the one not to be the other: and this it does | 


without pains, labour, or deduction ; but at firſt view, 
by its natural power of perception and diſtinction. 


And though men of art have reduced this into thoſe. 


general rules, What is, is; and it is impoſſible for the 


fame thing to be, and not to be; for ready application 


in all cates, wherein there may be occaſion to reflect 
on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt exerciſe of this 
faculty is about particular ideas. A man infallibly 


knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his mind, that 
the ideas he calls white and round, are the very ideas 
they 2 are; and t chat they are not other ideas which he 


calls 5 


— 1 
— 


a defence ian error, , and 10 (as being - ood uſe) 1 to be received 


and adhered to. 


I would not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, _ | 
any one's judgment againff your Lordſhip? s. But I have ſaid this 


only to ſhew, while the argument lies for or againſt the truth of any 
propoſition, barely in an imagination that ze may be of conſequence 


to the ſupporting or overthrowing of any remote truth; it will be 


impoſlible, that way, to determine of the truth or falſhood of that 
Propoſition. For imagination will be ſet up againſt imagination, 


and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lordſhip ; the ſtrongeſt 
imaginations being uſually 1 in the weakeſt heads. The only way, 
in this caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the inconſiſtency of the 
two propoſitions; and then it will be ſeen, that. one  overthrows | 


the other; the true, the falſe one. 


Your n p ſays indeed, this 15 a 2 method of certainly. : will | 
not ſay fo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond reproof from your 


Lordſhip, for being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour off 
being an original, But this, I think, gives me occaſion, and will 
excuſe me trom being thought impertinent, if | aſk your Lordſhip, 
whether there be any other, or older method of certainty ? and what 
it is? For, if there be no other, nor older than this, either this 
was always the method of certainty, and ſo mine is no ze one; or 
elſe the world is obliged to me for this zew one, after having 


deen fo long in the want of ſo neceſſary a thing as a method of cer- 


tainty. If there be an older, 1 am ſure your Lordſhip cannot but 
know it; your condemning mine as zew, as well as your thorough 


inſight into antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every body that you do. 
And therefore to ſet che world right in a thing of that great 


concernment, 


could be no knowledge, no reaſoning, no imagination, 


; : 
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than he did before, and without any ſuch general rule. 
This then is the firſt agreement or diſagreement, which 
the mind perceives in its ideas ; which it always per- 
ceives at firſt fight: and if there ever happen any 


names, and not the ideas themſelves, whoſe identity 
and diverſity will always be Percei ved as ſoon and as 


_ clearly as the ideas themſelves : are; nor can it 2 
be otherwiſe. 
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that article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good- will you 


that it lies i in any thing elſe. 
But truly, not tq aicribe to myſelf an invention of what has 


has conſiſted in one particular action of the mind; and fo, I con- 


5. e. to find out and propoſe new methods of attaining knowledge, 
either with more eaſe and quickneſs, or in things yet unknown, 15 
what I think nobody could blame: but this is not that which your 
Lordſhip here means, by new methods of certainty. Your Lordihip, 


I think, means by it, the placing of certainty in ſomething, wherein 
either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it was not placed before 


latter of theſe, I ſhall know whether I am guilty or no, when 


placed before: which your Lordſhip knows I profeſſed myſelf ig- 
norant of, when I writ my book, and ſo I am ſtill. But if Hart- 


ing new  metbous Y 5 be” the placing of certainty in ſome- 
| thing 


calls red or ſquare. Nor can any maxim or propoſition | 
in the world make him know it clearer or ſurer 


doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the 


NT Len, The next fs of agree- 


in any of its ideas, may, I think, be called 
relative, and 1s nothing but the Perception of the rela- 


tion 


concernment, and to ove orthrow 1 mine, aud thereby. prevent: the 


i dangerous conſequence there is in my having unreaſon: tbly /tarted it, : 
will not, I humbly conceive, miſbecome your Lerdſhip's care of 


bear to truth in general. For I will be anſwerable for myſelf, that N 
KB I ſhall; and I think. I may be for all others, that. they all will 


1 give off the placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement 
. or diſagreement of ideas, if your Lorcih: iP will be pleaſed to ſhew, 


been as old as knowledge is in the world, I muſt own, I am not 
_ guilty of what your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call farting new methods 
f certainty, Knowledge, ever ſince there has been any in the world, 


ceive, will continue to do to the end of it. And to fart new me- 
 thods of knowledge, or certainty, (for they are to me the ſame thing) 


now; if this be to be called a new method of certainty. As to the 


your Lordſhip will do me the favour to tell me, wherein it was 


54. we ws 1 T „ BD 
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tion e any two ideas, of what kind ſoever, whe- 
ther ſubſtances, modes, or any other, For, lince 
all diſtinct ideas muſt eternally be known not to he 
the ſame, and ſo be 1 and conſtantly denied 
one of another, there could be no room for any po- 
ſitive knowledge at all, if we could not perceive any 
relation between our ideas, and find out the agreement 


or diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral _ 


ways the mind takes of comparing them. 

F. 6. Thirdly, The third fort of agree- 
ment or diſagreement to be found in our 
ideas, which the perception of the mind 


is employed about, is co-exi/tence, or n0n-co-exiftence, 
in the ſame ſubj ect; and this belongs particularly to 
lubſtances. Thus, when we PrOnounce concerning gold, 


that | 


— 


*—— 


thing e it does not conſiſt; whether [ 1 done that o or no, 


I muſt appeal to the experience of mankind. 


There ate ſeveral actions of men's minds, that they are cents.” 
ous to themſelves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, 


Kc. which they have ſo particular ſenſe of, that they can d: tin- 


guiſh them one from another; or elſe they could not ſay, when 


they avilled, when they believed, and when they Ane any thing. 

But though theſe actions were different enough from one another, 
not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of them, yet nobody, 
that | had met with, had, in their writings, particularly let down 
wherein the act of Inowing preciſely conſiſted. 


To this reflection upon the actions of my own mind the ſubje& 1 
of my Efjay concerning Human Under/landing naturally led me; 


wherein if 1 have done any thing new, it has been to deſcribe to 
others, more particularly than had been done before, what it is 
their minds do when they perform that action which they call K- 
ing; and if, upon examination, they obſerve I have given a true 


account of that action of their minds in all the parts of it, I ſup- 
poſe it will be in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in 
themſelves. And if I have not told them right and exactly what 
they find and feel in themſelves, when their minds perform the act 
of knowing, what I have ſaid will be all in vain; men will not be 


perſuaded againſt their ſenſes. Knowledge is an internal perception 


of their minds; and if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not 


what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs conceit will not be hearkened 


to, but be exploded by every body, and die of itſelf: and nobody 


need to | be at any pains ta drive 1 it out of the world. So impoſlible 
18 


Thirdly, Of 


co-exiſtence. 
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8 Knowledge. 

that it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth amounts 
to no more but this, that fixedneſs, or a power to re- 
main in the fire unconlumed, is an idea that always 
| ACCOMPpanies, and is joined with that particular fort 
of yellownels, weight, fulibility, malleableneſs, and 
5 folubiliry in aqua regia, which make our complex idea 
| ſignified by the word geld. 5 

S8. 7. Fourthly, The Can and laſt fort 
e is, that of a#ual real exiſtence agreeing to 
any idea. Within theſe four ſorts of agree- 
ment or diſagreement, is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the 
Knowledge we have, or are capable of : for all the en- 
quiries that we can make concerning any of our ideas, 
all that we know or can affirm concerning any of them, 
is, that it is, or is not the ſame with ſome other; that it 
does, or docs not t always co- exiſt with fome other idea 


—_ — 


zs it to find out, or art n new 1 of certainty, or to have them 
received, if any one places it in any thing, but in that wherein it 

really conſiſts : much leſs can any one be in danger to be miſled 
Into error, by any ſuch zexw, and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs pro- 

ject. Can it be ſuppoſed, that any one could fart a new method 
of ſeeing, and perſuade men thereby, that they do not ſee what they 
do ſee? Is it to be feared, that any one can caſt ſuch a miſt over 
their eyes, that they ſhould- not know when they ſee, and {0 be led 
out of their way by it? 

Knowledge, find in myſelf, "and I conceive in andard; conſiſts | 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the imme- 
diate objects of the mind in thinking, which I call zdeas but 
whether it does ſo in others or no, mutt be determined by their own 
experience, reflecting upon the action of their mind in knowing; 
for that 1 cannot alter, nor, 1 think, they themſelves. But whe- 
ther they will call thoſe immediate object of their minds in think- 
ing ideas or no, is perfectly in their own choice. If they diſlike 
that name, they may call them nozicns or conceptions, or how they 

pleaſe ; it matters not, if they uſe them ſo as to avoid obſcurity 

and confufion. If they are conſtantly uſed in the ſame and a known 

tenſe, every one has the liberty to pleaſe himſelf in his terms; 

there lies neither truth, nor error, nor ſcience, in that; though 
thoſe that take them for things, and not for what they are, bare 

arbitrary ſigns of our ideas, make a great deal ado often about 
them; as if ſome great matter lay in the uſe of this or that ſound. 

All that I know, or can imagine of difference about them, is, 

that thoſe words are always beſt, who hgnhcations are beſt: 
known 


G - 


ſome other idea; or that 1 it has a real exiſtence without 


the mind. Thus Blue is not yellow, is of identity: 
#200 triangles upon equal baſes, between two parallels, 
are equal, is of relation; iron is ſuſceptible of mag- 
netical impreſſions, is of co-exiſtence: GOD is, is of 
real exiſtence. Though identity and co-exiſtence are 
truly nothing but relations, yet they are ſo peculiar 


ways of agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, that 


they deſerve well to be confidered as diſtinct heads, 


and not under relation in general; ſince they are ſo 
different grounds of affirmation and negation, as will 


_ eaſily appear to any one who will but reflect on what ; 
is ſald in ſeveral' places of this eflay. I ſhould now 
proceed to examine the ſeveral. degrees of our Know- 


 Tedge, 
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CONES 


1 


known in the ſenſe they are aſed; "and fo are leaf apt to DEE 


 eonfkuſion. 
My Lord, your Lordſhip his been pleaſed to find fault with my 


uſe of the mew term, ideas, without telling me a better name for 


the immediate objects of the mind in thinking. Your Lordſhi 


alſo has been pleaſed to find fault with my definition of knowledge, | 


without doing me the favour to give me a better. For it is only 
about my definition of knowledge that all this ſir concerning cer 


tainty is made. For, with me, to know and to be certain, is the 
lame thing; what 1 know, that I am certain of; and what I am 


certain of, that I know. What reaches to knowledge, I think 


may be called certainty ; and what comes ſhort of certainty, I think. | 
cannot be called knowledge ; ; as your Lordſhip could not but ob- 
ſerve in the 18h. ſection ot chap. 4. of my 4th book, which yes. 


have quoted. 
My definition of knowledge ſtands thus: knowledge W to me 
to be nothing batt the perception of the connexion and agreement, or dif. 


agreement pts repugnancy of any of our ideas. This FLO ES your 


Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous conſequence 


as to that article of Chriſtian faith which your Lordſhip has endea- 


voured to defind. For this there is a very eaſy remedy : it is but 


for your Lordihip to fer afide this definition of knowledge by giving 


us a better, and this danger is over. But your Lordſhip chuſes ra- 
ther to have a controveriy with my book for having it in it, and to 
put me upon the defence of it; for which L muſt acknowledge 
myſelf ohliged to your Lordſhip for affording me ſo much of your 

tin. 2 
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in the ſame ſubject; that it has this or that relation to 
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one ſo far above me in all reſpects. 


1 58 i 


ledge, but that! it is neceſſary firſt to conſider the dif: 
ferent acceprations of the word knowledge. 


Knowledge F. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein 
dn. or ha- the mind is poſſeſſed of truth; each of 
A | | 


which is called knowledge. 
1. There is 2ual knowledge, which is the preſent 
view the mind has of the agreement or diſagreement 


of any of its ideas, or of che relation they have one 
to another. 

2. A man is vu to know: any propoſition, which. 

having been once laid before his thoughts, he evi- 
dently perceived the agreement or diſagreement of the 
ideas whercof:! it confilts; and ſo lodged 1 it 1n his memory, 


that 


„ * * 0 


—— 


time. aa for allowing g me the honour of converling 0 much with 

Your Lordſhip ſays, it may be of langeren n to 2 Wo 110 
of Chriftion faith which you have endeavoured to defend. Though 
the laws of diſputing allow bare denial as a ſufficient anſwer to 


_ fayings, without any offer of a proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how | 
willing I am to give your Lordſhip all ſatisfaction, in what you ap- 


prehend may be of dangerous conſequence in my book, as to that 


article, I ſhall not ftand itil] ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon 
the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that danger hes ; but ſhall on 
the other fide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip that that definition 
of mine, whether true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of 10 
dangerous conſeguence to that anith of faith, The reaſon which I 
E md Ver tor it, is this: becauſe It can be of no conſequence to ĩt 
e | 
That which your Lordſhip 3 is afraid it may hy dangerous to, is an 


article of faith : that which your Lordſhip labours and is concerned 


for, is the certainty of faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive. 


_ the certainly of faith, it your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it fo, has 
nothing to do with the certainty of knowledge. And to talk of the 
certainty of faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the knowledge 


of believing, a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand. 


Place knowledge in what you will ; fart what new methods of 
certainty you pleaſe, that are apt to fave men's minds more doubtful 
than befere; place tertainty on ſuch ground as will leave little or 


no knowledge in the world: (for theſe are the arguments your 
Lordſhip uies againſt my definition of knowledge) this ſhakes not 


at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the aſſurance of faith ; that is quite 
aide. from it, neither ſtands nor falls wich knowledge. ; 
| | Fait 


; 


truths, which are lodged in his memory, by a fore- 


going clear and full perception, whereof the mind 
is aflured paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion to 
reflect on them. For, our finite underſtandings being 
able to think clearly and diſtinctly but on one thing 


_— 
— 


Faith ſtands by itſelf, and upon f grounds of its own; nor can 


be removed from them, and placed on thoſe of knowledge. Their 
grounds are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any thing com- 

mon, that when it is brought to certainty, faith is deſtroyed ; it is 
knowledge then, and faith no longer, eee ie nh ne nt 

With what aſſurance ſoever of believing J aſſent to any article of 
Faith, fo that I tedfaſtly venture my all upon it, it is ſtill but 5e 


lieving. Bring it to certainty, and it ceaſes to be fazth, I believe 


that Jeſus Chriſt was crucified, dead and buried, roſe again the 
third day from the dead, and aſcended into heaven: let now /ach 
methods of knowledge or certainty be flarted, as leave men's minds 
more doubtful than before; let the grounds of knowledge be reſolved 
into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my Fazth; the founda- 
tion of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken 
by it; and one may as well ſay, that any thing that weakens the 
tight, or caſts a miſt before the eyes, endangers the hearing; as 


that any thing which alters the nature of knowledge (it that 


could be done) ſhould be of dangerous conſequence to an article of 


faith. e | eo ion pt fo a Ve 
Whether then I am or am not miſtaken, in the placing certainty 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas; 


whether this account of knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or 
ſtraitens the bounds of it more than it ſhould ; Fazth fil Rands 


upon its own baſis, which is not at all altered by it; and every ar- 
ticle of that has juſt the ſame unmoved foundation, and the very 


lame credibility, that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever 
I have ſaid about certainty, and how much ſoever I may be out in 


It, if I am miſtaken, your Lordſhip has no reaſon to apprehend any 
danger to any article of faith from thence ; every one of them ſtands 
upon the ſame bottom it did before, out of the reach of what belongs 


to knowledge and certainty. And thus much of my way of cer= _ 
tainty by ideas; which, I hope, will ſatisfy your Lordſhip how far 
it is from being dangerous to any article of the Chriſtian faith 


whatſoe ver. 


at 


Knowledge. ßU'lSůͤ 
that whenever that propoſition comes again to be re- 
flected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, embraces 
the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the truth _ 
of it. This, I think, one may call habitual know- 
ledge : and thus a man may be ſaid to know all thoſe 


| Habitual 
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at once, if men had no knowledge of any more 


than what they actually thought on, they would all be 
very ignorant: and he that knew moſt, would know 


bur one truth, that CG all he was able to think On 
at one time. 


r 


Of habirul knowledas there are 


1 . ue; W ſpeaking, two degrees: 
| nowledge 
twofold. Tirſt, The one is of ſuch truths laid up 


in the memory, as, whenever they occur t1 


the mind, it actually percerves the relation is between thiſ: 
ideas. And this is in all thoſe truths, whereof we 
have an intuitive knowledge, where the ideas themſelves, 
by an immediate view, diſcover their agreement or 
5 diſagreement one with another. 2 


Secondly, The other is of ſuch truths, Shen the 


: mind having been convinced, it retains the memory of the 
conviction, without the proofs, Thus a man that re- 
members certainly, that he once perceived the demon- 
ſtration that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones, is certain that he knows | it, becauſe 
he cannot doubt of the truth of it. In his adherence 
to a truth, where the demonſtration, by which it was 


at firſt known, is forgot, though a man may be 


| thought rather to believe his memory, than really to 
| know, and this way of entertaining a truth ſeemed 
formerly to me like ſomething between opinion and 
knowledge, a ſort of aſſurance which exceeds bare be- 
lief, for that relies on the teſtimony of another: yer, 

upon a due examination, I find it comes not ſhorr of 


perfect certainty, and is in effect true knowledge. 
That which is apt to miſlead our firſt thoughts into a 


miſtake in this matter is, that the agreement or diſa- 
greement of the ideas in this caſe is not perceived, as it 
was at firſt, by an actual view of all the intermediate 
ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagreementof thoſe in 
the propoſition was at firſt perceived; but by other inter- 
mediate ideas, that ſhew the agreement or diſagree— 
ment of the ideas contained in the propoſition whole | 


certainty we remember, For example, in this prope 


wie . — 161 
ſition, that the three angles of a triangle are e equal to 


two right ones, one who has ſeen and clearly perceived 
the demonſtration of this truth, krows it to be true, 


when that demonſtration is gone out of his mind; ſo 
that at preſent 1t 1s not actually i in view, and poſſibly 1 
cannot be recollected: but he knows it in a different way _ 
from what he did before. The agreement of the two 
ideas joined in that propoſition 18 perceived, but it is 


by the intervention of other ideas than thoſe which at 
firſt produced that perception. He remembers, i. e: 


he knows (for remembrance is but the reviving of 


ſome paſt knowledge) that he was once certain of the 


truth of this propoſition, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones. The immurabi- : 


lity of the ſame relations between the ſame immutable 


things, is now the idea that ſhews him, that if the 
three angles of a triangle were once equal to two right 
ones, they will always be equal to two right ones. 
And hence he comes to be certain, that what was 


once true in the caſe, is always true; what ideas 


once agreed, will always agree: and conſequently 
what he once knew to be true, he will always know to 
X true, as long as he can Feeder that he once knew 

Upon this ground it is, that particular demon- 
"RAE in mathematicks afford general knowledge. 


If then the perception that the ſame ideas will eter- 


nally have the ſame habitudes and relations, be not a 
ſufficient ground of knowledge, there could be no 
knowledge of general propoſitions | in mathematicks ; 3 
for no mathematical demonſtration would be any other 
than particular: and when a man had demonſtrated 
any propoſition concerning one triangle or circle, his 


knowledge would not reach beyond that particular dia- 
gram. If he would extend it farther, he muſt renew 


his demonſtration in another inſtance, before he could 
know it to be true in another like triangle, and ſo on: 


by which means one could never come. to the know- 
ledge of any general propoſitions. Nobody, I think, 
can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any pro- 
poſition, that he now at any time reads! in his Dank, to 


Vor. II. M ee de 
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7 be true, though he has not in actual view that admi- 
rable chain of intermediate ideas, whereby he at firſt 
diſcovered it to be true. Such a memory as that, able 
d 0o retain ſuch a train of particulars, may be wel] 
thought beyond the reach of human faculties ; when 
the very diſcovery, perception, and laying together 
that wonderful connexion of ideas is found to ſurpaſs 
molt readers comprehenſion. But yet it is evident, 
the author himſelf knows the propoſition to be true, 
 #emembering he once ſaw the connexion of thoſe ideas 
as certainly as he knows ſuch a man wounded another, 
remembering that he ſaw him run him through. But, 
| becauſe the memory is not always ſo clear as actual 
| perception, and does in all men more or leſs decay in 
length of time, this amongſt other differences is one, 
which ſnews, that demonſtrative knowledge is much more 


imperfect than intuitive, as we thall ſee in the following 
28 8 = 


0 H A P. . 
o the Degrees of our Knowledge. 


"< 1, - . our knowledge conſiſting, 
as I have ſaid, in the view the 
: mind os ot} its own ideas, which 1s the utmoſt light 
and greateſt certainty, we with our faculties, and in our 
Way of knowledge, are capable of, it may not be amiſs 
to conſider a little the degrees of its evidence. The 
different clearneſs of our knowledge ſeems to me to 
lie in the different way of perception the mind has of 
the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, 
For, if we will reflect on our own ways of thinking, 
we ſhall find, that ſometimes the mind perceives the 
agreement or diſagreement of two ideas Immediately 
| by themſelves, without the intervention of any other: 
and this, I think, we may call intuitive knowledge: 
For in this the mind 1s at no pains of proving or ex- 
anmining, but Perceives the truth, as the 2+ doth 
2 50 2 | | light, | 


Intuitive. 


Degrees of nde "If 3 
light, only by being directed toward it. Thus the 


mind perceives, that white is not black, that a circle is 


not a triangle, that three are more than Zwo, and equal 
to one and two. Such kind of truths the mind per 


ceives at the firſt fight of the ideas together, by bare 
intuition, without the intervention of any other idea; 
and this kind of knowledge is the cleareſt and moſt 
certain that human frailty is capable of, This part of 


knowledge 1s irreßiſtible, and, like bright ſunſhine, 


forces itſelf immediate ely to be perceived, as ſoon as 
ever the mind turns its view that way; and leaves no 


room for heſitation, doubt, or examination, but the 


mind is preſently filled with the clear light of it. It — 
on this 721uition that depends all the certainty and evi- 
dence of all our knowledge, which certainty every one 


finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore not require a greater: for a man cannot con- 


ceive himſelf capable of a greater certainty, than to 
know that any idea in his mind is ſuch as he percelves 
it to be; and that /wo ideas, wherein he perceives a 
difference, are different, and not preciſely the ſame. 


He that demands a greater certainty than this, de- 
mands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he 


has a mind to be a ſceprick, without being able to be 


ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on this intuition, 


that in the next degree of knowledge, which I call de- 


monſtrattve, this intuition is neceſſary in all the con— 


nexions of the intermediate ideas, without which we 
cannot attain knowledge and certainty, 


F. 2. The next degree of knowledge is, 3 
where the mind perceives the agreement mm. 
or diſagreement of any ideas, but not im- 


mediately. Though, wherever the mind perceives the 
agreement or diſagreement, of any of its ideas, there be 


certain knowledge; yet it does not always happen that 


the mind ſees that agreement or diſagreement, which 
there is between them, even whereit isdiſcoverable; and 


in that caſe remains in ignorance, and at moſt gets no 


farther than a probable conjecture, The reaſon why the 


mind cannot always perceive preſently the agreement or 


2 difagreemear 


[Depends on 


But not ſo 
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diſagr eement of two ideas is, becauſe thoſe ideas, con- 
. cerning whoſe agreement or difagreement the enquiry 
is made, cannot by the mind be ſo pur together, 45 
to ſhew it. In this caſe then, when the mind cannot 
fo brine its ideas together, as by their immediate 


compariſon, and as 1t were juxta-poſition, or applica. 


tion one to another, to perceive their agreement or 
difagreement, 1t 1s fain, by the intervention of other 
l ideas, (one or more, as it happens) te diſcover the 


agreement or diſagreement, which it ſearches; and 


this is that which we call regſaning. Thus the mind, 
being willing to know the agreement or diſagreement 


in bigneſs between the three angles of a triangle and 


two right ones, cannot, by an "immediate view and 
comparing thein, do it: becauſe the three angles of a 
triangle cannot be brought at Once, and be compared 
with 2 any one or two angles; ; and fo of this the mind 
| has no immediate, no intuitive knowledge, In this 
_ caſe the mind is fain to find out ſome ther angles, 
to which the three angles of a triangle have an equa- 


lity; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, comes 
to know FREIT equality to two right ones. | 

3. Thoſe intervening ideas, hich 
proofs, = ſerve to ſhew the agreement of any two 


others, are called proofs ; and where the 
agreement or diſagreement is by this means plainly 


and clearly perceived, it is called demonſtration, it being 
ſhecon to the underſtanding, and the mind made to ſec 
that it is ſo. A quickneſs! in the mind to find out theſe 


intermediate ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the agreement 


or. diſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, 
| 1s, I ſuppoſe, that which is called fagacity. 


S. 4. This knowledge by intervening pr 6055 
. 8 though! it be certain, yet the evidence of 
it is Tot altogether /o clear and bright, not 


the aſſent ſo ready, 25 in intuitive knowledge. For 
though, in demonſtration the mind does ar laſt perceive 
the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas it conſiders; 
Yet it is not without pains and attention: there muſt 

be more than « ne trankent view to find it, A ſteady 
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application 100 purſuit 1 is required to this diſcovery : 
and there muſt be a progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, . 
before the mind can in this way arrive at certainty, 
and come to perceive the agreement or repugnancy 
between two ideas that need proofs and the uſe of reaſon 
to ſhew it. 1 0 
8. 5. Another difference betwees ictuitive 5 

and demonſtrati ve knowledge is, that though =o SOUR 
in the latter all doubt be removed, when douls. 
by the intervention of the intermediate 

ideas the agreement or diſagreement is perceived ; . yet 6 


before the demonſtration there was a doubt, which in 


intuitive knowledge cannot happen to the mind, that 


has 1 its faculty of perception left to a degree capable 


of diſtinct ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to 


the eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee white and black) whe- 
ther this ink and this paper be all of a colour. If 
there be ſight in the eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, with- 
out heſitation, perceive the words printed on this paper, 
different from the colour of the paper: and fo, if the 
mind have the faculty of diſtin& perception, it will 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas 
that produce intuitive knowledge. If the eyes have 
loſt the faculty of ſeeing, or the mind of perceiving, 
we in vain enquire after the quickneſs of ſight in one, 
or clearneſs of perception in the other. 
F. 6. Ir is true the perception produced 
by demonſtration is alſo very clear; yet it . 
is often with a great abatement of that evident luſtre 
and full aſſurance, that always accompany that which 
call intuitive, like a face reflected by ſeveral mirrors 
one to another, where, as long as it retains the ſimi- 
litude and agreement with the object, it produces a 
knowledge ; bur it is (till in every ſucceſſive reflection 
with a lefſening of that perfect clearneſs and diſtinct- 
neſs which is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many re- 
moves, it has a great mixture of dimneſs, and 1s not 
at firſt ſight lo knowable, eſpecially to weak eyes. 
M 3 | We & hus 


Not ſo clear. 
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Thus it is s with knowledge made out by a long i train of 

proofs. LE. 

3 Now, in every he reaſon Mater] f 

| Each Nepmuſt demonſtrative kno zoledge, there is an intuitive 

_  Nave intuitive 

evidence. | knowledge of that agreement or diſagree- 

ment it ſeeks with the next intermediate 

idea, which it uſes as a proof. For, if it were not ſo, 
that yet would need a proof; ſince without the pet: 
ception of fuch agreement or diſagreement there is ny 
| knowledge produced: if it be perceived by itſelf, it 

is intuitive knowledge : if it cannot be perceived by 
itſelf, there is need: of ſome intervening idea, as 1 
common meaſure to ſhew their agreement or diſa- 


greement. By which it is plain, that every ſtep | in 


x reaſoning, that produces knowledge, has intuitive 


_ certainty; which when the mind perceives, there is no 
more required, but to remember it, to make the agree- 
ment or difagreement of the ideas, concerning which 
we enquire, "viſible and cer tain. So thar, to make 
any thing a demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive 
the immediate agreement of the intervening ideas, 
whereby the agreement or diſagreement of the two ies 
under examination (whereof the one is always the firlt, 
and the other the laſt, in the account) is found. This 
intuitive perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of the intermediate ideas, in each ſtep and progreſſion 
of the demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried exactly in 
the mind, and a man muſt be ſure that no part is leſt 
out: which, becauſe in long deductions, and the uſe 
of many proofs, the memory does not always 10 
readily and exactly retain; therefore it comes to pals, 
that this is more imperfect than intuitive knowledge, 
and men embrace often falſhood for demonſtrations. 


"Mace che net; §. 8. The neceſſity of this intuitive 


take, ex pre- knowledge, in each ſtep of ſcientifical 


cognitis & or demonſtrative reaſoning, gave occaſion, 
| pracanceſſis. / 
| I imagine, to that miaken axiom, that di 
reaſoning was ex precognitis & præconceſſis: which hov 
E it is miſtaken, 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more 


ak 
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at large, when I come to conſider propoſitions, and 


particularly thoſe propoſitions which are called maxims, 
and to ſhew that it is by a miſtake, that they are ſup- 


poſed to be the foundation of all our knowledge and 


reaſonings. 
F. 9. It has been generally taken for 


granted, that mathematicks alone are ca- Nnonfirane 
pable of demonſtrative certainty: but to to quantity, | 


have ſuch an agreement or diſagreement, 
as may intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, 


not the privilege. of the ideas of 5 extenf on, 
and figure alone, it may poſſibly be the want of due 
method and application in vs, and not of ſufficient _ 
_ evidencein things, that demonſtration has been thought 
to have ſo little to do in other parts of knowledge, i 


and been ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but ma- 


thematicians. For, whatever ideas we have, wherein. 
the mind can perceive the immediate agreement or 
diſagreement that is between them, there the mind is 
capable of intuitive knowledge; and where it can per- 
ceive the agreement or diſagreement of any two 7deas 
by an intuitive perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement they have with any intermediate ideas, there 
f the mind is capable of demonſtration, which is not 
limited to ideas of extenſion, figure, number, and 
their modes. oe: 


F. 10. The reaſon why it has been ge- Why it has 


nerally ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be been ſo 
only in thoſe, I. imagine has been, not only thought. 
the general uſefulneſs of thoſe ſciences; but becauſe, 
in comparing the ir equality or excels, the modes of num- 
bers have every the leaſt difference very clear and per- 
ceivable: and though in extenſion every the leaſt ex- 
ceſs is not ſo perceptible ; ; yet the mind has found out 
ways to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the juſt 
equality of two angels, or extenſions, or figures; and 
both theſe, 1. e. numbers and figures, can be ſet down 
by viſible and laſting marks, wherein the ideas under 
Cconfideration are perfectly determined, which for the 


M 4 moſt 
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moſt part they are not, where they are marked only 
by names and words. | 
F. 11. But in other ſimple ear, whoſe nodes and 
differences are made and counted by degrees, and not 
quantity, we have To nice and accurate a diſtinction of 
their differences, as to perceive or find ways to meaſure 
their juſt equality, or the leaſt differences. For, thoſe 
other ſimple ieas being appearances or ſenſations pro- 


duced in us by the ſize, figure, number and motion 


of minute corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their different 
degrees alſo depend upon the variation of ſome or all 


of thoſe cauſes ; which ſince it cannot be obſerved by 


us in particles of matter, whereof each is too ſubtile 


to be perceived, it is impoſlible for us to have any 


exact meaſures of the different degrees of theſe ſimple 
ideas. For, ſuppoſing the ſenſation or idea we name 
_ whiteneſs, be produced in us by a certain number of 
globules, which, having a verticity about their o.] 
centers, ſtrike upon the retina of the eye with a 
certain degree of rotation as well as progreſſive 
ſwiftneſs; it. will hence eaſily follow, that the more 
the ſuperficial parts of any body are ſo ordered as to 
reflect the greater number of globules of light, and 
to give them that proper rotation which is fit to pro- 
duce this ſenſation of white in us, the more white 
will that body appear, that from an equal {pace ſends 


to the retina the greater number of ſuch corpuſcles, 


5 with that peculiar ſort of motion. I do not ſay, 
that the nature of light conſiſts in very ſmall round . 
globules, nor of whiteneſs in ſuch a texture ot 


parts as gives a certain rotation to theſe globulcs, 


when it reflects them; for I am not now treating phyſi- 
cally of light or colours: but this, I think, l may ſay, 

that I cannot (and I would be glad any one would 
make intelligible that he did) conceive how bodies 


without us can any ways affect our ſenſes but by the 


immediate contact of the ſenſible bodies themſelves, 
as in taſting and feeling, or the impulſe of ſome in- 
5 Enüble particles coming from them, as in ſeeing, hear- 


Ing, | 
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ing, and ſmelling ; by the different impulſe of which 
parts, cauſed by their different ſize, figure, and mo- 
tion, the variety of ſenſations is produced! in us. 
12. Whether then they be globules, or no; or whe- 
her they have a verticity abour their own centers, thar 
produce the idea of whiteneſs in us; this is certain, 
that the more particles of light are reflected from a 
body, fitted to give them chat peculiar morion which 
produces the ſenſation of whiteneſs in us; and poſſibly 
too, the quicker that peculiar motion is, the whiter 
does the body appear, from which the greater number 
are reflected, as is evident in the ſame piece of paper 
put in the ſunbeams, in the ſhade, and in a dark hole: 
in each of which it will produce in us the idea of | 
whiteneſs in far different degrees. {ft 
§. 13. Not knowing therefore what num 
ber of particles, nor what motion of them, Why i has 
is fit to produce any preciſe degree of thought. 
whiteneſs, we cannot demonſtrate the „ 
tain equality of any two degrees of whiteneſs, 38 
we have no certain ſtandard to meaſure them by, nor 
means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real difference, the 
only help we have being from our ſenſes, which in this 
point fail us. But where the difference is ſo great, as 
to produce in the mind clear diſtinct 7deas, whoſe dif- | 
ferences can be perfectly retained, there theſe ideas of 


colours, as we ſce in different kinds, as blue, and red, 


are as capable of demonſtration, as ideas of RN 
and extenſion. What I have here ſaid of whiteneſs 
and colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary qua- 
lities, and their modes. 3 
F. 14. Theſe two, (viz.) intuition and Senſitive 
demonſtration, are the degrees of our know- bee of 
particular ex- 
ledge; whatever comes ſhort of one of iſtence. 
theſe, with what aſſurance ſoever em- 
braced, is but faith, or opinion, but not know- 
ledge, at leaſt in all general truths. There is indecd 
another perception of the mind, employed about the 
parlicular exiſtence of nile beings without us; which 
going 
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going beyond bare probability, and yet not reaching 
perfectly to either of the foregoing degrees of cer- 
tainty, paſſes under the name of knowledge. There 
can be nothing more certain, than that the idea we re- 
ceive from an external object is in our minds; this is 
intuitive knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that idea in our minds, whether we 
can thence certainly infer the exiſtence of any thing 
without us which correſponds to that idea, is that, 


whereof ſome men think there may be a queſtion made; 


becauſe men may have ſuch ideas in their minds, when 
no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects their ſenſes. 
But yet here, I think, we are provided with an evidence 
that puts us paſt doubting: for I aſk any one, whether 
he be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of a diffe- 
rent perception, when he looks on the ſun by day, and 
thinks on it by night; when he actually taſtes worm- 

| wood, or ſmells a roſe, or only thinks on that ſavour, 
or odour ? We as plainly find the difference there is 
between any idea revived in our minds by our own 


memory, and actually coming into our minds by our 


| ſenſes, as we do between any two diſtinct ideas. If 
any one ſay a dream may &o the fame thing, and all 
_ theſe ideas may be produced! in us without any exter- 
nal objects, he may pleaſe to dream that I make him 
this anſwer: 1. That it is no great matter, whether | 
remove his ſcruple, or no: where all is but dream, rea- 
ſoning and arguments are of no uſe; truth and know- 
| ledge nothing. 2. That 1 believe he will allow a very 


manifeſt 3 between dreaming of being in the 
fire, and being actually in it. But yet, if he be re- 


ſolved to appear fo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what 
J call being actually in the fire is nothing but a dream; 
and that we cannot thereby certainly know that any 
ſuch thing as fire actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, 
That we certainly finding that pleaſure or pain follous 
upon the application of certain objects to us, whole 


exiſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by 
our ſenſes ; z this certainty, is as great as our happinels or 


miſery 
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miſery, beyond which we have no concernment to 


know, or to be. 80 that, I think, we may add to the 
two former ſorts of knowledge this alſo of the exiſtence 
ol particular external objects, by that perception and 


conſciouſneſs we have of the actual entrance of ideas 


from them, and allow theſe tbree degrees of knowledge, - 
viz. intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenſitive: in each of 
which there are different degrees and ways of evidence . 


_ certainty. 

F. 15. But, dne gur Ene bed e ig de Knowledge 
on, 555 employed about our ideas only, Will not always 
it not follow from thence, that it is con- ane roms 
formable to our ideas; and that, where our are lo. 


ideas are clear and diſtinct, or obſcure and 


_ confuſed, our knowledge will be ſo too? To which 1 
anſwer, No: for our knowledge conſiſting in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of any two 

ideas, 1ts clearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts f in the clearneſs 


or obſcurity of that perception, and not in the clear- 
neſs or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves: v. g. a man 


that has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and 


of equality to two right ones, as any mathematician 


in the world, may yet have but a very obſcure percep- 
tion of their agreement, and ſo have but a very ob- 
ſcure knowledge of it. But ideas, which, by reaſon | 
of their obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot 
produce any clear or diſtin knowledge ; becauſe, as 
far as any ideas are confuſed, ſo far che mind cannot 
perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree: or, 
to expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſ- 


underſtood, he that dard not determined ideas to the 
words he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of them, of 
whoſe truth he can be certain. 


CHAP. 


3 


have ideas. 


5 Secondly, e 
e knowledge farther than we can have percep- 


than we can tion of that agreement or diſagreement : 
- perceive their which perception being, I. Either by in- 


ledge extends 
itſelf not to all 
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CHAP. m. 
of the Extent £ Human Knvwledge. 5 


15 5 1. 'Nowledge, as has been ſaid, lying in the 

; perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of any of our ideas, it follows from hence, That, 
Pirſi, No far Firſt, We can have knot ee no farther | 


ther than ” than we have ideas. 
. 2. Secondly, That we can have: no 


agreement or 


dlagreement. tuition, or the immediate comparing any 

e two ideas; or, 2. By reaſon, examining 
bs, the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, by the 
intervention of ſome others ; or, 3. By ſenſation, per- 
celving the exiſtence of particular chings: hence it 
alſo follows, 
Thirdly, i WS: Y. 3. Thirdly, That we 3 | 


tuitive know- intuitive knowledge, that ſhall extend itſelf 
to all our ideas, and all that we would 


dme relations Know about them; becauſe we cannot ex- 
gal all our amine and perccive all the relations they 


have one to another by juxta-poſition, or 
an immediate compariſon one with another. Thus, 
having the ideas of an obtuſe and an acute angled tri- 
angle, both drawn from equal baſes, and between pa- 
rallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, perceive the 
one not to be the other; but cannot that way know, 
whether they be equal or no; becauſe their agreement 
or diſagreement in equality can never be perceived by 
an immediate comparing them: the difference of figure 
makes their parts uncapable of an exact immediate ap- 
plication; and therefore there is need of ſome inter- 
vening quantities to meaſure them by, which is de- 
monſtration, or rational knowledge. 


Extent of Human Knowledge, EN 


65 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what 
is above obſer ved, that our ration know - 
ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of knowledge. 
our ideas : becauſe, between two different 


F ountkly; Nor 


ideas we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch: 


mediums, as we can connect one to another with an in- 
tuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the deduction ; 
and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of knowledge 
and demonſtration. _ 

F. 5. Fifthly, Senſitive knowledge, rench- Fifthly,- Sen- 
ing no farther than the exiſtence of things fitive know- 
actually preſent to our ſenſes, is yet much ledge narrow. 

er than either. 
narrower than either of the former. e 

F. 6. From all which it is evident, chat Siribiy, Our 
the extent of our knowledge comes not only knowledge 
ſhort of the reality of things, but even therefore nar- 
| Tower than 
of the extent of our own ideas. 'Though our ideas 
our knowledge be limited to our ideas, and 


cannot exceed them either 1n extent or perfection; and 


though theſe be very narrow bounds, in reſpect of the 
extent of all being, and far ſhort of what we may 


juſtly imagine to be in ſome even created underſtand- 
ings, not tied down to the dull and narrow information 
which is to be received from ſome few and not very acute 
ways of perception, ſuch as are our ſenſes; yet it 


would be well with us, if our knowledge were but as 


large as our ideas, and there were not many doubts and 


enquiries concerning the ideas we have, whereof we 
are not, nor I believe ever ſhall be in this world, re- 


ſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do not queſtion, but that 
human knowledge, under the preſent circumſtances of 
our beings. and conſtitutions, may be carried much 


farther than it hitherto has been, if men would ſin— 
cerely, and with freedom of mind, employ all that 


induſtry and labour of thought, in improving the 


means of diſcovering truth, which they do for the 


colouring or ſupport of falſhood, to maintain a ſyſtem, 


intereſt, or party, they are once engaged in. But yet, 
after all, I think I may, without! WN to human per- 
lection, 


 demonftrative 
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fection, be confident, that our knowledge would never 


reach to all we might defire to know concerning thoſe 


ideas we have; nor be able to furmount all the dim 
culties, and reſolve all the queſtions, which might ariſe 
concerning any of them. We have the ideas of a /quare, 
a circle, and equality; and yet perhaps, ſhall never be 
able to find a circle equal to a ſquare, and certainly 


know that it is ſo. We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking, * but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, 


whether any mere material being thinks or no; it 


being 


1 88 that affertion of Mr. Locke T 2 2 5 72 awe SPA Ne uer 


be able to know whether any mere material being thinks or no, &c. the 

| | Biſhop of Weorcefter argues thus: F this be true, then, for all that 
eve can know by our 1deas of matter and thinking, matter may have 
à power of thinking : and, if this hold, then it is impoſſible to prove a 
ſpiritual ſubſtance in us from the idea of thinking: for how can abt 
be afſured by our ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a power of 
thinking to matter ſo diſpoſed as our bodies are ? eſpecially ſince it is 
+ os of 2 1 That, in reſpect of our notions, it is not 


cc 
uch more remote trom our compr to 
Human Un- ne ur comprehenſion 


W « conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
— 2. „6. to our idea of matter a faculty of thinking, than 


« that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſubſtance, 


3 « with a faculty of thinking. ” Whoever aſjerts this can never 


prove a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us from a faculty of thinking, becauſe 


De cannot know, from the idea of matter and thinking, that matter ſo 
diſpoſed cannot think : and he cannot be certain, that God hath not 
| framed the matter of our bodies fo as to be capable "oO. 

To which Mr. Locke f anſwers: thus: here your 


. 1 In his firſt Todthid argues, that upon my principles it cannot 
8 Bie 1 8 0 5 5 proved that there is a ſpiritual jubſtance in us, To 
by Wark ler. 8. which give me leave, with ſubmiſlion, to ſay, that 


694, 65, Se. I think it may be proved from my principles, and 


I think I have done it; and the proof in my book 


ſtands thus: Firſt, we experiment in ourſelves thinking. The 1dea 


of this action or mode of zh:nking is inconſiſtent with the idea of 


ſelf- ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary connexion with a 
ſupport or ſubject of inheſion: the idea of that ſupport is what we 


call /ubftance; and fo from thinking experimented 1 in us, we have 2 


Proof of a thinking ſubſtance in us, which in my ſenſe is a ſpirit. 
_ Againſt this your Lordſhip will argue, that, by what I have ſaid of 


the poſſibility that God may, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter 4 
faculty of thinking, it can never be proved that there is a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance in us, becauſe, upon that ſuppoſition, it is poſſible it ny 
5 ee prez x rp mona Hs 
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be a material ſubſtance that thinks in us. I grant it; but add, 


that the general idea of ſubſtance being the ſame every where, he 
modification of thinking, or the power of thinking, joined to it, s 


makes it a /þrit, without conſidering what other modifications it 
has, as, whether 1t has the modification of /olidity, or no. As, on 
the other ſide, ſubſtance, that has the modification of /olidity, is 
matter, whether it has the modiſication of thinking, or no. And 


therefore, if your Lordſhip means by a Jpiritual, an immaterial 


fubſtance, I grant I have not proved, nor upon my principles can 
it be proved, (your Lordſhip meaning, as I think you do, demon- 
ſrattvely proved) that there is an immaterial ſubſtance in us that 
thinks. Though I preſume, from what I have ſaid 


about this ſuppoſition of a ſyſtem of matter, think- . Cos 


ing (which there demonſtrates that God 1s imma- 9. 16. 
terial) will prove it in the higheſt degree probable, „ 


that the thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial. But your Lord- 
ſhip thinks not probability enough, and by charging the want of 


demonſtration upon my principles, that the thinking thing in us is 
1mmaterial, your Lord ſhi P ſeems to conclude it demonſtrable from 


principles of philoſophy. That demonſtration I ſhould with I | 


receive from your Lordſhip, or any one. For, though _ 

all the great ends of morality and religion are well B. 4. C. 6 
enough ſecured without it, as I have ſhewn, yet it | 

would be a great advance of our ace, 2h in nature 

and philoſophy. 

To what I have ſaid in my book, to ſhew that all the great ends 


of religion and morality are ſecured barely by the immortality of 


the ſon], without a neceſſary ſuppoſition that the ſoul is immaterial, 
I crave leave to add, that immortality may and ſhall be annexed to 
that, which in its own nature is neither immaterial nor immortal, 
as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in theſe words, 


* For this corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and 10or. xv 55 


this mortal muſt put on immortality. _ 

Perhaps my uſing the word ſpirit for a thinking ſubſtance, with- 
out excluding materiality out of it, will be thought too great a li- 
berty, and ſuch as deſerves cenſure, becauſe I leave immateriality 


out of the idea J make it a ſign of. | readily own, that words 
ſhould be ſparingly ventured on in a ſenſe wholly new ; and nothing 
but abſolute neceſſity can excuſe the boldneſs of uling any term in 


a ſenſe whereof we can produce no example. But, in the preſent 


caſe, I think I have great authorities to juſtify me. The ſoul is 
agreed, on all hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that 
will look into the firſt book of, Cicero's Tuſculan queſtions, and into 


the ſixth book of Virgil's Aneid, will find, that theſe two great 
men, who of all the Fla belt underitood philoſophy, thought, or 
at leaſt did not deny the ſoul to be a ſubtile matter, which might 
come under the name of aura, or Ignis, or ether, and this ſoul they 


both of them called Hpiritus in the notion of which, it is plain, 


they included only thought and active motion, without the total 
excluſion 


, 
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excluſion of matter. Whether they thought right i in this, I do not 
 fay; that is not the queſtion ; but whether they ſpoke properly, 
= when they called an active, thinking, ſubtile ſubſtance, out of whi. : 


Lor 
they excluded only groſs and palpable matter, /piritus, ſpirit. as + 
think that nobody will deny, that if any among the Romans cn b | prin 
allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may are 
moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: and one of them ſpeaking of hin 
the ſoul, ſays, Dum Jpiritus hos reget artus ; and the other, Y; ita con- fo 
Tinetur corpore & fſpiritu. Where it is plain, by corpus, he means ſub 
(as generally every where) only groſs matter that may be felt and be « 
handled, as appears by theſe words, S: cor, aut Janguis, aut cere- con 
Brum eft animus; certe, quoniam eft corpus, interibit cum religuo cor- ayh 
pore; f anima eft, forte diſgpabitur ; fi ignis, extinguetur, Tuſc. 0 
| Queſt. J. 1. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes corpus to ignis and anima, tio! 
1. e. aura, or breath. And the foundation of that his diſtinction of pre 
the ſoul, from that which he calls corpus or body, he gives a little 31 
lower in theſe words, Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22. cri 
Nor was it the heathen world alone that had this notion of /pirit ; fro 
5 tre moſt enlightened of all the antient people of ea 
: Keel iii. 19. God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame manner, jpi 
. hies befalleth the fous of men, befalleth beate, 8 
| even. one e thing befalleth them ; as the one gieth, fo dieth the other, ave 
| Tea, they have all ent ſpirit. Sol tranſlate the He- 10 
ver. a. brew word m here, for ſo I find it tranſlated the ter 
5 very next verſe but one; avho knoweth the ſpirit of a Le 
man that goeth upward, and the Jpirit of a beaſt that goeth down to ſtr. 
the earth? In which places it is plain, that Solomon applies the thi 


word n, and our tranſlators of him the word Spirit, io a ſub- 
ftance, out of which immateriality was not wholly excluded, 220. I 
the Nik of a beaſt that goeth downwards to the earth be naar ial. 


ta 

Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's time In 

DL ch. xv. 37. vary from this: St. Luke tells us, that when our in 

= Saviour, after his Reſurrection, ſtood in the midſt Us 

| of tow” 49 were affrighted, and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen v,: Ji 

the Greek word which always anſwers /pirit in Engliſh; and ſo the et 

tranſlators of the Bible render it here, they ſuppoſed that they had te 

ſeen a ſpirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, behold my hands and my w 

feet, that it is I myſelf; handle me and ſee; for a ſpirit hath not ff h: 

and bones, as you ſee me have. Which words of our Saviour put I 

the ſame diſtinction between body and ſpirit, that Cicero did in the T 
place above-cited, wiz. That the one was a groſs compages that 

could be felt and handled ; and the other ſuch as 7g deſcribes I 

the ghoſt © or foul of Lech er. | c 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare 3 circum, c 

Lib. VI. Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 

| Par levibus wentis volucrigue ſimillima ſomno, = | 

I would not be thought hereby to ſay, That /p/rit never does fig- 1 


nify a purely immaterial ſubſtance. In that ſenſe the ſcripture, I 
Take it, ſpeaks, when it * . Ged 1 i @ ſpirit ; and in that ſenſe [ have 
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uſed it; PSF in that ſenie I have p: oved from my principles than there 


is a ſpiritual ſubſtance; and am certain that there is a ſpiritual iuma- 


terial ſubſtance * which is, I humbly conceive, a direct anſwer to your 
Lordſhip's queſtion in the beginning of this argument, viz. How 
awe come lo be certain that there are Spiritual Subſtances, ſuppeſing this 
principle, to be true, that the ſimple ideas by ſenſation and reflection 
are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſoning? But this 
hinders not, but that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and per- 
fectly immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give to a ſyſtem of very 
ſubtile matter, ſenſe and motion, it might with 5 »ropriety of ſpeech 
be called prrit, though materiality were not excluded out of its 
complex idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds, 7t 7s ſaid indeed — 
where, that it 13 repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs 
matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, percep- 4. ©. 
tion, and knowledge. But this dith not reach the Cs 
preſent caſe ; which is not what matter can do of itſelf, 
but what matter prepared by an omnipoient hand can do. "Hai 1 
certainty can we hawve that he hath not done it ? We can haue none 
from the ideas, for thrſe are given up in this caſe, and conſequently abe 
can have no certainty, upon theſe principles, ao He ther Wwe have any 
ſpiritual ſubRance within us or not. 

' Your Lordihip in this paragraph proves, that, tron what J. ſay, 
wwe can have no certainty whether ave have any ſpiritual ſubſtance in 


us or not, If by ſpiritual ſubftance your Lordſhip means an imma 


terial ſubſtance in us, as you ſpeak, p. 246, I grant what your 
Lordſhip ſays is true, that it cannot upon %%% principles be demon- 
ſtrated. But ] mult crave leave to ſay at the ſime time, that upon 
theſe principles i it can be proved, to the higheſt degree of probability. 


If by ſpiritual ſubſlance your Lordſhip means a thinking ſubſtance, _ 


| muſt diſſent from your Lordſhip, and ſay, that ave can gave a cer- 
tainty, upon my principles, that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us, 
In ſhort, my Lord, pon my principles, i. e. from the idea of think- 


ing, zve can have a certainty that there is a thinking ſubſtance in 


from hence we have a certainty that there is an eternal he 
5 . This thinking ſubſtance, which has been from 
eternity, I have proved to be immaterial. This eternal, imma- 
terial, thinking ſubſtance, has put into us a thinking n 
which, whether it be a material or immaterial ſubſtance, cannot 
be infallibly demonſtrated from our ideas; though from them it 
may be proved, that it is to the highelt degree probable that it 18 
immaterial. 

Again, the Biſhop of Warts 1 to prove from Mr. 
Loches principles, that we may be certain, „That the firſt eternal 
** thinking Being, or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give 
to certain ſyſtems of created ſenſible: matter, put together as he 
« lees fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, perception, and thought.” 8 

To which Mr. Locke has made the Le anſwer in his third 
"bike p. 396, 397, e 
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Your firſt argument I take to be this; that according to me, the 
knowledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in 
general being a ſolid ſubſtance, and our idea of body a ſolid ex- 
tended figured ſubſtance ; if I admit matter to be capable of think. 
ing, I confound the idea of matter with the idea of a ſpirit: to 
which I anſwer, No, no more than I confound the idea of matter 
with the idea of an horſe, when I ſay that matter in general is a 
ſolid extended ſubſtance; and that an horſe is a material animal, or 
an extended ſolid ſubſtance with ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. 
The idea of matter is an extended ſolid ſubſtance ; wherever 
there is ſuch a ſubſtance, there is matter, and the eſſence of 
matter, whatever other qualities, not contained in that eſſence, it 
ſhall pleaſe God to ſaperadd to it. For example, God creates an 
extended ſolid ſubſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing elſe 
to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt: to ſome parts of it he ſu- 
peradds motion, but it has ſtill the eſſence of matter: other parts 
ef it he frames into plants, with all the excellencies of vegetation, 
life, and beauty, which is to be found in a roſe or peach-tree, &c. 
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properties that are to be found in an elephant. Hitherto it is not 
doubted but the power of God may go, and that the properties 
of a roſe, a peach or an elephant, ſuperadded to matter, change 
not the properties of matter; but matter is in theſe things matter 
© fill. But if one venture to go one ſtep farther and ſay, God may 
Sive to matter thought, reaſon, and volition, as well as ſenſe and 

| ſpontaneous motion, there are men ready preſently to limit the 
power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it; be- 

_ cauſe it deſtroys the eſſence, or changes the efſential properties of mat- 
ter. To make good which aſſertion, they have no more to ſay, 
but that thought and reaſon are not included in the eſſence of mat- 
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matter, if it leaves it an extended ſolid ſubſtance ; wherever that 
is, there is the eſſence of matter: and if every thing of greater 
perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a ſubſtance, deſtroys the eſſence of 
matter, what will become of the eſſence of matter in a plant or an 
animal, whoſe properties far exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid 
000000 8 e 
But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter can 
think. I grant it; but to argue from thence, that God therefore 
cannot give to matter a faculty of thinking, is to fay God's omni- 
potency is limited to a narrow compaſs, becauſe man's underſtand- 
ing is ſo; and brings down God's infinite power to the ſize of our 
capacities. If God can give no power to any parts of matter, but 
. what men can account for from the eſſence of matter in general; 
if all ſuch qualities and properties muſt deſtroy the eſſence, or 
change the eſſential properties of matter, which are to our concep- 
tions above it, and we cannot conceive to be the natural conſe- 
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above the eſſence of matter, in general, but it is {till but matter: 
to other parts he adds ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, and thoſe other 


ter. I grant it; but whatever excellency, not contained in its 
eſlence, be ſuperadded to matter, it does not deſtroy the eſſence of 
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quence of that eſſence; it is plain, that the eſſence of matter is 
deſtroyed, and its ential properties changed, in moſt of the ſenſible 
parts of this our ſyſtem. For it is vifible, that all the planets have 
revolutions about certain remote centers, which [| would have any 
one explain, or make conceivable by the bare eſſence, or natural 
powers depending on the eflence' of matter in general, without 
{omething added to that eſſence, which we cannot conceive; for 
the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the attraction of matter 
by matter, is all that can be ſaid in the caſe; either of which it is 
above our reach to derive from the eſſence of matter or body in 
general; though one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allowed to 
be ſuperadded in this inſtance to the eſſence of matter in general. 


The omnipotent Creator adviſed not with us in the making of the 
world, and his ways are not the leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt 


our finding out. 1 „% ũ . ᷑] . 5 
In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not 
doubted to be wholly material; and yet he that will look into it, 


will obſerve excellencies and operations in this part of matter, 


which he will not find contained in the eſſence of matter in general, 
nor be able to conceive how they can be produced by it. And will 
he therefore ſay, that the eſſence of matter is deſtroyed in them, 
becauſe they have properties and operations not contained in the 
eſſential properties of matter as matter, nor explicable by the 
eſſence of matter in general ? es 1 
Let us advance one ſtep farther, and we ſhall in the animal 
world meet with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways 
explicable by the eſſence of matter in general. If the omnipotent 
Creator had not ſuperadded to the earth, which produced the irra- 
tional animals, qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead earth, 


out of which they were made, life, tenſe and ſpontaneous motion, 


nobler qualities than were before in it, it had {till remained rude 


| ſenſeleſs matter; and if to the individuals of each ſpecies he had 


not ſuperadded a power of propagation, the ſpecies had periſhed 


with thoſe individuals: but by theſe eſſences or properties of each 


ſpecies, ſuperadded to the matter which they were made of, the 


eſſence or properties of matter in general were not deftroyed or 


changed, any more than any thing that was in the individuals be- 
bre was deſtroyed or changed by the power of generation, ſuper- 
added to them by the firſt benediction of the Almighty. 


In all ſuch caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater perfections and 


nobler qualities deſtroys nothing of the eſſence or perfeCtions that 
were there before; unleſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt repugnancy 
between them: but all the proof offered for that, is only, that we 
cannot conceive how matter, without ſuch ſuperadded perfections, 
can produce ſuch effects; which is, in truth, no more than to ſay, 


matter in general, or every part of matter, as matter, has them not; 
but is no reaſon to prove, that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd 
them to ſome parts of matter, unleſs it can be proved to be a con- 


to ſome parts of matter qualities 


tradiRion, that God ſhould give 
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and perfections, which matter in general has not; though we care 
not conceive how matter is inveſted with them, or how ait operate 
by virtue of thoſe new endowments ; nor is it to be wondered that 
we cannot, whillt we limit all its operations to thoſe qualities it had 
before, and would explain them by the knoven Proper ties of mat- 
ter in general, . 887 any ſuch ſuperinduced perfections. For, if 
this be a right rule of reatoning, to deny a thing to be, becauſe 
wie cannot conceive the manner how eit comes to be; I ſhall dehre 
em who uſe it to ſtick to this rule, and fee. what work it will 
make both in divinity as well as philoſophy : and whether they can 
advance any thmg more in favour of feepticiſm? 
For to keep within the preſent ſubject of the power of thinking 
and ſelf motion, beſtowed by omnipotent power in ſome parts of 
matter: the objection to this is, | cannot conceive how matter 
| ſhould think. What is the conſequence? Ergo, God cannot give 
it a power to chink: Let this ſtand for a good reaſon, and then 
| proeed in other caſes by the fame. You cannot conceive how mat- 
der can attract matter at any diſtance, much leſs at the diſtance of 
1,000,000 miles; ego, God cannot give it ſuch a power: you can- 
not conceive how matter ſhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an 
immaterial being, or be moved by it; ergo, God cannot give !t 
tuch pow ers: which is in effect to deny gr avity, and the revo}u- 
tion of the planets about the ſun ; to make brutes mere machines, 
without ſenſe or ſpontaneous motion; and to allow man neither 
ſenſe nor voluntary motion. 
Let us apply this rule one degree "3 You cannot conceite 
how an extended folid ſubſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannut 
-make 1 it think: can you conceive how your own ſoul, or any ſub- 
ance; thinks? You {ind indeed that you do think, and ſo do!; 
bor I want to be told how the ation of thinking is performed 
this, I confeſs, is beyond my conception; and J would be glad 
any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find. 
has given me this faculty; and ſince 1 cannot but be convinced of 
his power in this inſtance, which though 1 every moment experi- 


it be leſs than an inſolent abſurdity , to deny his power in other 
like caſes, only for this .Fealon, becauſe [ cannot conceive the 
manner how? 

To explain this matter a little fapther-: God has created a tubs 
ſtance z let it be, for example, a tolid extended ſubſtance. Is God 
bound io give it, betides being, a power of action ? that, | think, 
| nobody will ſay : he therefore may leave it in a ſtate of inaRivit? p 


to the being of any ſubſtance that God does create. God has like- 
wile created and made to exilt, 4% nywo, an immaterial ſubſtance, 
which will nor loſe its being of a ſubſtance, though God fhowid be- 
ſtow on it nothing more but this bare being, without giving it any 


terial, the other immaterial, bork 1 in a Kate of perfect inackivitz. 
8 | | Now 


ment in myſelf, yet | cannot conceive the manner of; what would 


and it will be nevertheleſs a ſubilance; for action is not neceſiicy: 


* " 
An. IV yuh —— . 


activity at all. Here are now two diſtinct ſubſtances, the one ma- 


— 
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Now I aſk, what power God can give to one of theſe ſubſtances _ 
{ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtin natures that they had 


as ſubſtances in their {tate of inactivity) which ne cannot give to 
the other? In that ſtate, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for 
thinking being an action, it cannot be denied, that God can put 


an end to any action of ny created ſubſtance, without annihilating 
of the ſubſtance whereof it is an action; and if it be ſo, he can 
alſo create to give exiſtence to luch aſubſtance, without giving that 
ſubſtance any action at all, By the ſame reaſon it is plain, that 
neither of them can move itſelf : now, I-would aſk, why Omnipo- 


tency cannot give to either of theſe ſubſtances, which are equally 


in a ſtate of perſe& inactivity, the fame power that it can give to 
the other? Let it be, for example, that of ſpontaneous or ſelf- 
motion, which is a power that it is ſuppoſed God can give to an 


unſolid ſubſtance, but denied that he can give to a ſolid ſubſtance. 
If it be aſked, why they limit the omnipotency of God, in refer- 


ence to the one rath er than the other of theſe ſubſtances? all that 
can be ſaid to it is, that they cannot conceive, how the ſolid ſub- 
ſtance ſhould ever be able to move itſelf. And as little, ſay I, are 
they able to conceive, how a created unſolid ſubſtance ſhould move 
itſelf. But there may be ſomething in an immaterial ſubſtance, 


that you do not know. I grant it; and in a material one too: for 


example, gravitation of matter towards matter, and in the ſeveral _ 
proportions obſervable, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething 
in matter that we do not underſtand, unleſs we can conceive ſelf- mo- 


tion in matter ; or an inexplicable and inconceivable attraction in 


matter, at 9 almoſt incomprehen{ble diitances : it muſt. 
therefore be confeſſed, that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as 
unſolid ſubſtances, that we do not underſtand. But this we know, 
that they may each. of them have their diſtinct beings, without 
any activity ſuperadded to them, unleſs you will deny, that God 


can take from any being its power of acting, which it ds probable 


will be thought too preſumptuous for any one to do; and I ſay, it 
is as hard to conceive ſelf- motion in a created immaterial, as in a 
material being, conſider it how you will: and therefore this is no 
reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to give a power of ſelf- mo- 
tion to a material ſubſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an imma-_ 


terial; {ſince neither of them can have it from themſelves, nor can 
we conceive how it can be in either of them. 


Ihe ſame is viſible in the other operation of thinking; bink theſe 


ſubſtances may be made, and exiſt without thought; neither of 
them has, or can have the power of thinking from itſelf: God may 


give it to either of them, according to the good pleaſure of his 


omnipotency; and in which ever of them i it is, it is equally beyond 


Our capacity to conceive, how either of theſe ſubſtances thinks. 


But for that reaſon, to. deny that God, who had power enough to 


give them both a being out of nothing, can by the ſame omnipo- 


tency, give them what other powers and perfe&ions he pleaſes, 
has no better foundation than to deny his power of creation, be- 
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cauſe v we cannot conceive how it is performed : and there, at laſt, 


3.4 Extent of Human Knowledge. 


this way of reaſoning muſt terminate. 


That Omnipotency cannot make a ſubſtance to be fol d 4 60 


ſolid at the ſame time, I think with due reverence, we may ſay; 

but that a ſolid ſubſtance may not have qualities, perfections, and 
. 5 which have no natural or viſibly necefiary connexion with 
{ridity and extenſion, is too much for us (who are but of yelter- 


day, and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannot join 
things together by connexions inconceivable to us, we muſt deny 


ven the confiſtency and being of matter itſelf ; ſince every par- 


ticle of it having ſome bulk, has its parts connected by ways in- 
conceivable to us. So that all the difficulties that are raiſed 
_ againſt the thinking of matter, from our ignorance, or narrow 
conceptions, ftand not at all in the way of the power of God, if 
he pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor prove any thing againſt his having 
actually endued ſome parcels of matter, fo diſpoſed as he thinks fit, 
with a faculty of thinking, till it can be ſewn, that it contains 
2 contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 


Though to me ſenſation be comprehended 3 thinking i in 


1 yet, in the foregoing diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of eule i in 
. brutes, as diſtin& from thinking: becauſe your Lordfhip, as I re- 
member, ſpeaks of ſenſe in brutes. But here I take liberty to ob- 


ſerve, that if your Lordſhip allows brutes to have ſenſation, it will 


follow, either that God can and doth give to ſome parcels of matter 
a power of perception and thinking; or that all animals have im- 
material, and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal 


ſouls, as well as men; and to ſay that fleas and mites, Sc. have 


: Ammiortal ſouls as well as men, will poſſibly be looked ON as going 


a great way to ſerve an hypotheſis. A 


i have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that they 


pu are fo forward to beſtow hard cenſures or names on the opi- 


nions of thoſe who differ from them, may conſider whether ſome- 
times they are not more due to their own ; and that they may be 
perſuaded a little to temper that heat, which, ſuppoling the truth in 


their current opinions, gives them (as they think) a right to lay 
what imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly examine 


the grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a ſuppoſition and 
 Infinuations,' that truth and knowledge, nay, and religion too, 


ftands and falls with their ſyſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way 


of begging the queſtion, and aſſuming to themſelves, under the 


Dretence of zeal for the cauſe of God, a title tb infallibility. It 
is very becoming that men's zeal for truth ſhould go as far as their 


_ proofs, but not go for probfs themſelves. He that attacks received 


opinions With any thing but fair arguments, may, I own, be jultly 


ſuſpected not to mean well, nor to be led by the love of truth; but 
the ſame may be ſaid of him too, who ſo defends them, An error 
is not the better for being common, nor truth the worſe for having 


lain neglected: and if it were pit to the vote any where in the world, 


| 1 doubt, as inoge'< are e Roe truth would have the 


$ ; *,0 


ori, 
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majority, at leaſt whilſt the authority of men, and not the exami- 
nation of things, muſt be its meaſure. The imputation of /cepti- 
aiſin, and thoſe broad infinuations to render what J have writ ſuſ- 


pected, fo frequent, as if that were the great buſineſs of all this 
pains you have been at about me, has made me ſay thus much, my 


Lord, rather as my ſenſe of the way to eſtabliſh truth in its full 


force and beauty, than that I think the world will need to have any 


thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your Lordſhip's and 
my deſign in writing, which therefore I ſecurely leave to the judg- 


ment of the reader, and return to the argument in hand. 
What I have above ſaid, I take to be a full anſwer to all that your 
Lordſhip would infer from my idea of matter, of li- 


berty, of indentity, and from the power of abſtract- *1 AnC. 
ing. You aſk, * How can my idea of liberty agree p. 73. 
with the idea that bodies can operate only by motion and 


impulſe? Anſ. By the omnipotency of God, who can make all things , 
agree, that involve not a contradiction. It is true, | 
Lay; © + That bodies operate by impulſe, and + Eſſay, 1 4. 

“ nothing elſe.” And ſo I thought when I writ it, Ch. 8. * 1% 


and can yet conceive no other way of their operation. 


But I am ſince convinced by the judicious Mr. Newton's incom- : 
parable book, that it is too bold a preſumption to limit God's 
power in this point by my narrow conceptions. The gravitation of 
matter towards matter, by ways unconceivable to me, is not only 
a demonſtration that God can, if he pleaſes, put into bodies powers, 
and ways of operation, above what can be derived from our idea of 
body, or can be explained by what we know of matter, but alſo 
an unqueſtionable, and every where viſible inſtance, that he has 
done ſo. And therefore in the next edition of my book, 1 wy 5 
take care to have that paſſage rectified. | : 


As to /elf-conſciouſneſs, your Lordſhip aſks, t what 


i there like ſelf- conſciouſ) ze/5 in matter? Nothing at all f Fi Anſ. 


in matter as matter. But that God cannot beſtow on P- 74. 


ſome parcels of matter a power of thinking, and 


with it ſelf-conſeiouſneſs, will never be proved by 1 Ibid, | 
aſking, || how 7s it pot ble to apprehend that mere body 
Gould perceive that it doth perceive ? The weaknels of our apprehen- 


ton 1 grant in the caſe: i confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that we 


cannot conceive how a ſolid, no, nor how an unſolid created /ub- 


fance thinks; but this weakneſs of our apprehenſions reaches not 


the power of God, whoſe weakneſs is W than any thing in 
men. | 


Your argument from abſtraction we have in this N 
queſtion, * IF it may be in the power of matter to * 1 Anl. 


think, haw comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organi- p. 76. 


zed Bodies as the brutes have, to enlarge their ideas by 


abſtraion ? Ans. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that, 1 place thinking | 


within the natural power of matter. If that be your meaning, my 


Lord, I never ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all matter has naturally in it 
N 4 ak faculty 
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a faculty of thinking, but the direct contrary. But if you mean 
thatcertain parcels of matter, ordered by the Divine Power, as ſeem; 
fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his omnip0- 
tency the faculty of thinking; that, indeed, I ſay; and that being 
granted, the anſwer to your queſtion *s eaſy ; fince, if Omnipo- 
tency can give thought to any folid ſubſtance, jt is not hard to con- 


ceive, that God may pire that faculty in a higher or lower degree, 
as it pleaſes him, who knows what diſpoſition of the ſubject is 


ſuited to ſuch a particular way or degree of thinking. 5 
Another argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of 
matter with the faculty of thinking, is taken from 


* 1 Lett, thoſe words of mine, where | ſhew, by what con- 
5. 139. nexion of ideas we may come to know, that God 13 


a4AälKdn immaterial ſubſtance. They are theſe, ** Ihe 
idea of an eternal actual knowing being, with the idea of imma- 
"Ce: 

© aQtual diviſion, diviſibility, and want of percep- 
＋ 1 Anſw, « tion,” Oc. From whence. your Lordſhip thus 
. . argues, Here the avant of perception 7s oxuned to be 


e effential to matter, that God is therefore concluded to 


Je immaterial. Anſw. Perception and knowledge in that one eternal 
being, where it has 1s ſource, it is viſible mutt be efſentially in- 
ſeparable from it; therefore the actual want of perception in ſo 
great part of the particular parcels of matter, is a demonſtration, 
that the firſt being, from whom perception and knowledge is 1n- 


ſeparable, is not matter: how far this makes the avant of perce b. 


tion an ¶ential property of matter, I wil! not diſpute; it ſuffices that 
it ſhews, that perception is not an eſſential propercy of matter; and 


therefore matter cannot be that eternal original being to which per- 


ception and knowledge is eſſential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is 
without perception: ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, want of perception is 
an efjential property of matter, and God does not change the efſential 


properties of things, their nature remaining. From whence you in- 
fer, that God cannot beſtow on any parcel of matter (the nature of 


matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. If the rules of logic, 


ſince my days, be not changed, I may ſafely deny this conſequence. 


For an argument that runs thus, God does not; ergo, he cannot, | 
e was taught when I firſt came to the Univerſity, would 


B. 4. C. 3z. not hold. For I never ſaid God did; but, | © That 


J. C. I ſee no contradiction in it, that he ſhould, if he 
1 Ie „ pleaſed, give to ſome ſyſtems of ſenſeleſs matter a 
« faculty of thinking ;*” and I know nobody, before Des Cartes, 
that ever pretended to thew that there was any contradiction in It. 
So that at worſt, my not being able to ſee in matter any ſuch 1n- 
capacity, as makes it impoſſible for Omnipotency to beſtow on it a 


faculty of thinking, makes me oppoſite only to the Carteſians. 


For, as far as I have ſeen or heard, the fathers of the Chriitian 
Church never pretended to demonſtrate that matter was incapable 


to receive a power of ſenſation, perception and thinking, from 


' the 


 teriality, by the intervention of the idea of matter, and of its 
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the hand of the omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if you 
pleaſe, ſuppole the form of your argumentation right, and that 


your Lordſhip means, God cannot: and then, if your argument 


be good, it proves, that God could not give to Balaam's aſs a power 
to ſpeak to his maſter as he did; for the want of rational diſcourſe 
being natural to that ſpecies, it is but for your Lordſhip to call it 
an c/ſcontial property, and then God cannot change the eſſential pro- 
periies of things, their nature remaining whereby it is proved, that 
God cannot, wi:h all his omnipotency, give to an als a power to 
ſpeak as Balaam's did. | _ 5 | 
You ſay, * my Lord, You do not ſet bounds to God's | 
emnipotency : for he may, if be pleaſe, change a body *1 Ayl. p. 78. 
into an immaterial ſubſlance, 1. e. take away from a ou 


ſubſtance the ſolidity which it had before, and which made it mat- 
ter, and then give it a faculty of thinking, which it had not before, 
and which makes it a ſpirit, the ſame ſubſtance remaining. For if 
the ſame ſubſtance remains not, body is not changed into an immaterial 
/ab/lance, but the ſolid ſubſtance, and ail belonging to it, is annihi- 
lated, and an immaterial ſubſtance created, which is not a change 
of one thing into another, but the deltroying of one, and making 
another de novo. In this change therefore of a body or material 
ſubſtance into an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe diſtinct conſi- 
derations „ Re * 

Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid 
ſubſtance ſolidity, which is that which makes it a material ſub. 
ſtance or body; and may make it an immaterial ſubſtance, i. e. a ſub- 
ſtance without ſolidity. But this privation of one quality gives it 
not another; the bare taking away a lower or leſs noble qualit 
does not give it an higher or nobler ; that mult be the gift of God. 
For the bare privation of one, and a meaner quality, cannot be 
the poſition of an higher and better; unleſs any one will fay, that 
cogitation, or the power of thinking, reſults from the nature of 
ſubſtance itſelf; which if it do, then wherever there is ſubſtance, 
there muſt be cogitation, or a power of thinking. Here then, upon 
your Lordſhip's own principles, is an zmmaterial ſubſtance without 
the faculty of thinking. : %% a es 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this 
ſubſtance, thus deprived of ſolidity, a faculty of thinking; for you 
ſuppoſe it made capable of that, by being made immaterial ; 
whereby you allow, that the ſame numerical ſubſtance may be 
ſometimes wholly incogitative, or without a power of thinking, 
and at other times perfectly cogitative, or endued with a power of 
MEM. oh a OS i 
Further, you will not deny, but God can give it ſolidity and 
make it material again. For, I conc] ade, it will not be denied, that 
God can make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to 
aſk your Lordſhip, why God, having given to this ſubſtance the 
faculty of thinking after ſolidity was taken from it, cannot reſtore 
to it ſolidity again, without taking away the faculty. of i 

| cn 
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When you have reſolved this, my Lord, you will have proved it 


| impoſſible for God's omnipotence to give a ſolid ſubſtance a faculty 
of thinking; but till then, not having proved it impoſſible, and 
yet denying that God can do it, is to deny that he can do what is 


nin itſelf poſſible; which, as [ humbly conceive, is vi. 

*1 Anſ. p. 78. fibly to ſet bounds to God's omnipetency, though you ſay 
here you do not ſet bounds to God's omnipotency. _ 
If T ſhould imitate our Lordſhip's way of writing, I ſhould not 


omit to bring in Zpricurus here, and take notice that this was his 
way, Deum werbis ponere, re tollere: and then add, that I am certain 
Fou do not think he promoted the great ends of religion and morality. 


Por it is with ſuch candid and kind infinuations as 
+1Anſf.p.z5. theſe, that you bring in both + Hobbes and } Spinoſa 
4 Ibid. p. 79. into your diſcourſe here about God's being able, if 

he pleaſe, to give to ſome parcels of matter, ordered 


as he thinks fit, a faculty of thinking: neither of thoſe authors 
having, as appears by any paſlages you bring out of them, ſaid 
any thing to this queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other bu- 
 fineſs here, but by their names ſkilfully to give that character to 


my book, with which you would recommend it to the world. 
I pretend not to enquire what meaſure of zeal, nor for what, 


guides your Lordſhip's pen in ſuch a way of writing, as your's has 
all along been with me: only I cannot but conſider, what reputa- 
tion it would give to the writings of the fathers of the church, if 
they ſhould think truth required, or religion allowed them to imi- 
tate ſuch patterns. But God be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt 
them who do not admire ſuch ways of managing the cauſe of truth 


or religion ; they-being ſenſible that if every one, who believes or 


can pretend he hath truth on his fide, is thereby authorized, with- 
out proof, to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice men's minds 
againſt the other fide, there will be great ravage made on charity 


and practice, without any gain to truth or knowledge: and that 


the liberties frequently taken by diſputants to do ſo, may have been 
the cauſe that the world in all ages has received ſo much harm, and 
ſo little advantage from controverſies in religion. 


Theſe are the arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to 


confute one ſaying in my book, by other paſfages in it; which 
therefore being all but argumenta ad hominem, if they did prove 


what they do not, are of no other uſe, than to gain a victory over 
me: a thing methinks, ſo much beneath your Lordſhip, that it 


| does not deſerve one of your pages. The queſtion is, whether God 


can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any parcel of matter, ordered as he 
thinks fit, a faculty of perception and thinking. 


j 1Anf. p. 79. You ſay, || Tou look upon a miſtake herein to be of dan- 


gerous conſequence, as to the great ends of religion and 
morality. If this be ſo, my Lord, I think one may well wonder, 
why your Lordſhip has brought no arguments to eſtabliſh the truth 
itſelf which you /ook on, to be of ſuch dangerous conſequence to be mij- 


talen in; but have ſpent ſo many pages only in a perſonal matter, in 


3 | endeavouring 
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endeavouring to ſhew, that I had inconſiſtencies in my book; which 


if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, the queſtion would be Kill as 
far from being decided, and the danger of miſtaking about it as 


little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been ſaid. If there- 
fore your Lordſhip's care of the great ends of religion and moralit 


have made you r1hink it neceſſary to clear this queſtion, the world has 


reaſon to conclude there is little to be ſaid againſt that propoſition 


which is to be found in my book, concerning the poſſibility, that 
ſome parcels of matter might be ſo ordered by Omnipotence, as to 


be endued with a faculty of thinking, if God ſo pleaſed ; ſince your 


Lordſhip's concern for the promoting the great end's of religion and 
morality, has not enabled you to produce one argument againſt a 


propoſition that you think of Jo dangerous conſequence to them. 


And here I crave leave to obſerve, that though in your title page 
you promiſe to prove, that my motion of ideas is incon/iſtent with it- 
elf, (which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent 


with any thing elſe) and with the articles of the chriſtian faith; yet 
your attempts all along have been to prove me, in ſome paſſages 


of my book, inconſiſtent with myſelf, without having ſhewn any 
propoſition in my book inconſiſtent with any article of the chriſtian 
„„ WV 5 8 3 


I think your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one argument of 


your own : but it is ſuch an one, that J confeſs I do not fee how it 


is apt much to promote religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian religion, 


founded on revelation, I ſhall ſet down your Lord- 
ſhip's words, that they may be conſidered ; you ſay, * 1 Anſwer, 
* That you are of opinion, that the great ends of religion P. 54» 55+ 
and morality are beſt ſecured by the procfs of the immor- 15 N 
tality e the ſoul from its nature and properties; and which you think 
proves it immaterial. Your Lordſbip does not queſtion whether God can 


give immortality 10 a material ſubſtance ; but you ſay it takes off very. 


much from the evidence of immortality, if it depend wholly upon God”s 
giving that, which of its own nature it is not capable 

if, &c. So likewiſe you ſay, + IF a man cannot be T 2 Anſwer, 
certain, but that matter may think, (as J affirm) then p- 28. 
what becomes of the ſoul's immateriality (and conſe- E 


quently immortality) from its operations? But for all this, fay T, his 


aſſurance of faith remains on its own baſis. Now you appeal to any 


man of ſenſe, whether the finding the uncertainty of his own 3 
7 


which he went upon, in point of reaſon, doth not weaken the credi lity 
of theſe fundamental articles, when they are conſidered purely as mat- 
ters of faith? For before, there was a natural credibility in them on 


the account of reaſon ; but by going on wrong grounds of certainty, all. 


that is loft, and inſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever, 
And if the evidence of faith fail ſo much ſhort of that of reaſen, it 


muſt needs have leſs effeft upon men's minds, when the ſubſerviency of 

reaſon is taken away ; as it p74 be when the grounds of certainty by 
I probable, that he who finds his reaſon 

deceive him in ſuch fundamental points, ſhould have his faith fland 


reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at a 
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firm and unmoveable on the account of revelation 2 For in matter; 97 


Fevelation there muſt be ſome amecedent principles Suppoſed, be efore aut 


can believe any thing on the account of it. 
More to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome pages farther, where, 
; from ſome of my words, your Lordſhip ſays, 
* Ibid. p. 35. * You cannot but obſerve, that ave have no certainty 
upon my grounds, that ſelf conſcionfnefs dipend upon as 
iedivideat „ ſubſtance, and conſequently that a material ſub- 


ftance may, according to my Princip. es, have ff conſciouſneſs init; at 


=z 


: teaſt, that I am not certain of the contrary. I hereupen your Lordſhip 


Sids me confider, whether this doth not a little affect the «vole article 
of the reſurrection? What does all this tend to, but to make the 


world believe that I have Iened the credibility of the immortality 
of the ſoul, and the reſurrection, by ſaying, that though it be 
moſt highly probable, that the ſoul i: immaterial, yet upon my 
principles it cannot be demonſtrated; becauſe it is not impoſſible 
to God's omnipotency, if he pleaſes, to beſt9w upon ſome parcel | 
; of matter, diſpoſed as he ſees fit, a faculty of thinking ? 


_ This your accuiation of my lefening the credtbilit of thele articles 


of faith, is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of 

the ſou] abates of its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immate- 
iality (which is the ſuppoſed proof from reaſon and philoſophy of 
its immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural reaſon : which 

argument of your Lordfhip's, bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on 


this, that divine revelation abates of its credibility i in all thoſe articles 
it propoſes, proportionably as human reaſon fails to ſupport the 


_ teſtimony of God. And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe paiſages 


has ſaid, when examined, wall, 1 ſuppoſe, be found to import thus 
much, vz. Does God propoſe any thing to mankind to be believed 


It is very fit and credible to be believed, if reaſon can demonſtrie 


at to be true. But if human reaſon come ſhort in the caſe, and 


cannot make it out, its credibility 18 thereby leſſened ; which is in 
effect to ſay, that the veracity of God is not a firm and ſure foun- 


dation of faith to rely upon, without the concurrent teſtimony cf 


reaſon; 5. e. with reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed 


on his own word, unleſs what he reveals be in itſelf credible, and 


might be believed without him. 


If this be a way to promote religion, the Chriſtian religion, in all 
its articles, I am not ſorry that it is not a way to be found in any 
of my writings; for I imagine any thing like this would (and ] 
mould think deſerved to) have other titles than bare /ceprici/m be- 

ſtowed upon it, and would have raiſed no ſmall outcry againkt any 


one, who is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that he ſays, 


and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes, Such as I, the profunur 
eulgus, who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have 
nothing to do but to hearken and believe, though what he {aid 
ſhould ſubyert the very foundations of the Chriſtian faith, 

What I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your 


, Lordſhip's argument, that when 1 met with it in your anſwer to 


my 
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my firſt letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange fer 2 man of your Lordſhip” 8 
character, and in a diſpute in defence of the doctrine of the 1 
that I could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a flip 

of your pen : but when I found it in your ſecond * 2 Anf. 
jetter * made uſe of again, and ſeriouſly enlarged as p. 28, 8 55 
an argument of weight to be inſiſted upon, was 


convinced, that it was a principle that you heartily embraced, how 


little e e ſoever it was to the articles of the Chriſtian reli 


gion, and particularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. 


| defire my reader to peruſe the paſſages as they ſtand in your let- 
ters themſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not a- 


mount to this: that a revelation from God is more or leſs credible, 


according as it has a ſtronger or weaker confirmation from human 
8 Vfb 8 
Vour Lordſbip ſays, t You do not 70 fi 2 

but you ſay it takes off very much from the evidence 55.7 x 
of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's e ; 
that, evhich of ils own nature it is not capable f. 

To which 1 reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the 
ſoul to be immaterial, takes eff not very 3 nor at all, from the 
evidence of its immortality, if God has revealed that it ſhall be im- 


mortal ; becauſe the veracity of God is a demonſtration of the truth _ 
of what he has revealed, and the want of another demonſtration 


of a propoſition, that is demonftratively true, takes not off from 


the evidence of it. For where there is a clear demonſtration, | 
there is as much evidence as any truth can have, that is not ſelf- 
evident. God has revealed that the ſouls of men ſhall live for ever. 


But, ſays your Lordſhip, from this evidence it takes off very much, 


if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, which of its on nature 


t is not capable of, 1. e. The revelation and teſtimony of God loſes 
much of its evidence, if this depends wholly upon the good plea- 
ſure of God, and cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural 
reaſon, that the foul is immaterial, and conſequently in its own 
nature immortal. For that is all that here is or can be meant by 
theſe words, which of its own nature it is not capable of, to make 
them to the purpoſe. For the whole of your Lordſhip's diſcourſe 
here, is to prove, that the ſoul cannot be material, becauſe then 
the evidence of its being immortal would be very much leſſened. 


Which is to ſay, that it is not as credible upon divine revelation, 


that a material ſubſtance ſhould be immortal, as an immaterial ; 
or which is all one, that God is not equally to be believed, when 


he declares, that a material ſubſtance ſhall be immortal, as when 


he declares, that an immaterial ſhall be ſo; becauſe the immorta- 
lity of a material ſubſtance cannot be demonſtrated from natural 


ZE | 
Let us try this rule of your Lordſhip! s a little farther. God 
hath revealed, that the bodies men ſhall have after the reſurrection, 


as well as their ſouls, ſhall live to eternity. Does your Lordſhip 
believe 
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believe the eternal life of the one of theſe more than of the other, 
becauſe you think you can prove 1t of one of them by natural rea- 

| ſon, and of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of divine 
revelation in the caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? 
Or think this propoſition leſs credible, that the bodies of men, 
after the reſurrection, ſhall live for ever; than this, That the 
ſeouls of men ſhall, after the reſurrection, live for ever? For that 
he muſt do, if he thinks either of them 1s leſs credible than the 


other. If this be ſo, reafon is to be conſulted how far God is to 
de believed, and the credit of divine teſtimony muſt receive its 


force from the evidence of reaſon ; which 1 is evideatly to take away 
the credibility of divine revelation in all ſupernatural truths, 
| wherein the evidence of reaſon fails. And how much ſuch a 
principle as this tends to the ſupport of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
or the promoting the Chriſtian e 1 ſhalt leave it to your 

Lordſhip to confider. ; 
I am not ſo well read i in Hobbes or Bpineſa, 1 as to 3” able to ſay, : 
what were their opinions in this matter. But poſſibly there be thoſe, 
who will think your Lordſhip's authority of more uſe to them in the 
| caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried names; and be glad to find your 
' Lordſhip a patron of the oracles of reaſon, ſo little to the advantage 
5 of the oracles of divine revelation. This at leaſt, I think, may 


be ſubjoined to the words at the bottom of the next 


: „Anf p. 65. page“, That he avho hawe gone about to leſſen the 
cCcredibility of the articles of faith, which evidently 
| they * who ſay they are leſs oralen, becauſe they cannot be 
made out demonſtratively by natural reaſon, have not been thought 


to ſecure ſeveral of the articles of the Chriſtian faith, eſpecially 


thoſe of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Reſurrection of the Body, Which 
are thoſe upon the account of which i am None by your Lordihip 
into this diſpute. | | 

I ſhall not trouble the reader with your Lordſhip? 8 endeavours, | 


in the following words, to prove, that if the ſoul be not an imma- 


terial ſubſtance, it can be nothing tut life; your very firſt words 


_ viſibly confuting all that you alledge to that purpoſe, 


1 1 Ast. p. they are, + If the ſoul be a material ſubſtance, it is 
55 really nothing but life; which is to ſay, That if the 
foul be really a /ubftarce, it is not really a /ubfance, 

but really nothing elſe but an affection of a ſubſtance ; "og the lite, 
whether of a material or immaterial We 1s not the ſubſtance 

itself, but an affection of it, 


2̃. Jou ſay, Although ave think the ſeparate fate 
1 1 | Auf. p. of the ſoul after death, is ſufficiently revealed in the 
67+ eripture ; yet it creates a great difficulty in under/tand- 

1g it, if the ſoul be nothing but life, or a material. ſub. 
* au hich muſt be diſſolved auben lift is ended. For, if the foul 
be a material ſubſtance, it muſt be made up, as others are, of the co- 
hefion of ſolid and ſeparate parts, how minute and inviſible ſoever the) 


C. And what is it which ſhould 4 them t when life ii 
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one? So that it is no eaſy matter to give an account how the ſoul 


ſhould be capable of immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial ſubſtance ; 
and then we know the ſolution and texture of bodies cannot reach the 


ſoul, being of a different nature, 8 e 
Let it be as hard a utter as it will, to give an account what 


it is that ſhould krep the parts of a material foul together, after 


it is ſeparated from the body; yet it will be always as eaſy 


to give an account of it, as to give an account what it is which 
Hall keep together a material and immaterial ſubſtance. And yet 


the difficulty a/ there is to give an account of that, I hope, does 


not, with your Lordſhip, wwcaten the credibility of the inſepa- 
rable union of ſoul and body to eternity : and I perſuade myſelf, 
that the men of ſenſe, to whom your Lordſhip appeals in the caſe, do 


not find their belief of this fundamental point much weakened by 


that difficulty. I thought heretofore (and by your Lordſhip's per- 
miſſion would think ſo ſtill) that the union of the parts of matter, 
one with another, is as much in the hands of God, as the union 
of a material and immaterial ſubſtance; and that it does not rate 
off very much, or at all, from the evidence of immortality, which 
depends on that union, that 27 7s no eaſy matter to give an account 


what it is that ſhould keep them together : Though its depending 
wholly upon the gift and good pleaſure of God, where the manner 


creates great difficulty in the underſtanding, and our reaſon cannot 


diſcover in the nature of things how it is, be that which, your Lord- 


ſhip fo poſitively ſays, I ens the credibility of the fundamental articles 


of the reſurrection and immortality. 


But, my Lord, to remove this objection a little, and to ſhew of 


how ſmall force it is even with yourſelf; give me leave to preſume, 


that your Lordſhip as firmly believes the immortality of the body _ 
after the reſurrection, as any other article of faith: if ſo, then it 
being 70 eaſy matter to give an account what it is that ſhall teep to- 
gether the parts of a material foul, to one that believes it is mate- 


terial, can no more weaken the credibility of its immortality, than 


the like dificulty weakens the credibility of the immortality of the 
body. For, when your Lordſhip ſhall find it az eafy matter to give 
an account what it 1s, beſides the good pleaſure of God, which 
hall keep together the parts of our material bodies to eternity, or 
even ſoul and body, | doubt not but any one who ſhall think the 


ſoul material, will alſo find it as eaſy to give an account what it is 


that ſhall fee thoſe parts of matter alſo together to eternity. 


Were it not that the warmth of controverſy is apt to-make men 


ſo far forget, as to take up thoſe principles themſelves (when they 
will ſerve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, 


L ſhould wonder to find your Lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is 


a difficulty to underſtand what ſhould keep together the minute parts of 


« material ſoul, when life is gone; and becaule it is not an eaſy mat- 


ter to pive an account how the ſoul ſhould be capable of immortality, 
unleſi it be an immaterial ſubſtance : Therefore it is not ſo credible, 
a if it were eaſy to give an account by natural reaſon, how it 


could 
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could be. For to this it is that all this your diſcourſe tends, as 1 


evident by what 1s already {et down out of page 55; and will 


be more fully made out by what your Lordſhip ſays in other places, 


though there needs no ſuch proof, fince it would all be nothing 


againſt me in any other ſenſe, _ 
I thought your Lordſhip had in other places alerted, and infifled 
on this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the leſs to be 
believed, becauſe the thing itſelf created great difficulty in the under 
| ftanding, and the manner of it was hard to be explained, and it was 
no eaſy matter to give an account how it was. This, as I take it, 
your Lordſhip condemned in others as a very unreaſonable princi- 
ple, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the articles of the Chriſtian re. 
ligion, that were mere matters of faith, as I think it will: and! - 
it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of it here yourſelf, againlt 
the article of life and immor tality, that Chriſt hath brought ro light 
through the goſpel, and neither was, nor could be made out by 
natural reaſon without revelation ? Put you will ſay, you ſpeak 
only of the ſoul ; and your words are, That f 7s no eaſy matter 1. 
Sie an account how the ſoul ſhould be capabie of immortality, unic/; 
it be an immaterial ſubſtance, I grant it; but crave leave to ſav, 
that there is n& any one of thoſe difficulties, that are or can be 
raiſed about the manner how a material foul can be immor tal, which 
: do not as well reach the immortality of the body. / 
But, if it were not fo, 1 am ſure this principle of your Lordſhip” 
| 3 reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reaion 
finds it not ſo eaſy to give an account how thoſe myſteries are; au 
which therefore, according to your principles, muſt be leſs cred 
than other articles, that create l/s difficulty to the u. 
Aal pa 28. derflanding. For your Lordſhip ſays, * That yu 
a4 upeal lo any man of ſenſe, whether to a man, who 


| thought by his principles be could from natural grounds demon- 


ſtrate the immortality of the ſou], the / nding the uncertainty of 10%. 
principles he went upon in point of reaſon, 1.C. the finding he could not 
certainly prove it by natural feaſon, deth not weaken the credibility 
e that fundamental article, «ul. en il 15 conſidered pur ely as a matter 
e faith? which, in effect, I hu mbly conceive, amounts to this, 
that a propoſition divinely reyealed, chat cannot be proved by na- 
tural reaſon, is leſs credible than one that can: which ſeems to me 
to come very little ſhort of this, with due reverence be it ſpoken, 
that God is leſs to be believed when he affirms a propofition that can- 
not be proved by natural reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be 
proved by ir. The direct contrary to which is my 
+ 2 Auf, p.29. opinion, though you endeavour to make it good by 
| thele following words; + 1f the evidence of fuith , fall 
fo 3 Hort of that of reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon 75 
minds, whin the jubſerviency of reaſon is taken away ; as it muſt bi 
A Hen the grounds of certainty by reaſon are vanifhed. Is it at all pro- 


Kl, that he who — bus 7 runes n deceive him in n ſuch fundamental 


points 
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prints, ſhould have his faith fland firm and unmowveable on the account 


of revelation ? Than which I think there are hardly plainer words 
to be found out to declare, that the credibility of God's teſtimony 


depends on the natural evidence of probability of the things we 


receive from revelation, and riſes and falls with it; and that the 


truths of God, or the articles of mere faith, loſe ſo mock of their 
credibility, as they want proof from : which if true, reve- 
lation may come to have no credibility at all. For if, in this pre- 


ſent caſe, the credibility of this propoſition, the ſouls of men 
ſhall live for ever, revealed in the ſcripture, be leſſened by con- 


feſling it cannot be demonſtratively proved from reaſon ; though it 


be aſſerted to be moſt highly probable : muſt not, by the ſame rule, 


its credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural reaſon ſhould 
not be able to make it out to be ſo much as probable, or mould 
place the probability from natural principles on the other ſide? 


For, if mere want of demonſtration I ut the credibility of any 
propoſition divinely revealed, muſt not want of probability, or con- 


trary probability from natural reaſon, quite take away its credibi- 
lity? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one caſe the ver acity of 
God, and the credibility of the truths we receive from him by re- 
velation, be ſubjected to the verdidas of human reaſon, and be 
allowed to receive any acceſſion or diminution from other proctss 8 


or want 0: other proofs of its certainty or probability. 


If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote religion, or defend its 
articles, I know not what argument the greateſt enemies of it could 
uſe more effectual for the ſubverſion of thoſe you have undertaken - 


to defend; this being to reſolve all revelation perfectly and purely 


into natural reaſon, to bound its credibility by that, and leave no 
room for faith in other things, than what can be accounted for by 


natural reaſon without rev elation. 


Your Lordſhip * inſiſts much upon it, as if I had 


contradicted what I have ſaid in my Jay, by ſaying * 1 Auf. p- 


+ That upon my princip! 'es 1t cannot be demonſtra- + B. 10 
uvely proved, that it is an immaterial ſubſtance in us Nw . > 
that thinks, however probable it be. He that will * 


be at the pains to read that chapter of mine, and conſider it, will 


find, that my buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no harder to 
conceive an immaterial than a material ſubitance; and that from 
the ideas of thought, and a power of moving of matter, which we 
experienced in ourſelves, (ideas originally not belonging to matter 


as matter) there was no more difficulty to conclude there was an 


immaterial ſubſtance in us, than that we had material parts. Theſe 


ideas of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I in another 
place ſhewed, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain knowledge 


of the exiſtence of an immaterial thinking being, in whom we have 

the idea of ſpirit in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; in which ſenſe I alfo applied 
it to the ſoul, in the 23d ch. of my E/ay; the eaſily conceivable 
poſſibility, nay great probability, that the thinking ſubſtance in 


us is immaterial, giving me luffeient e for it : in which 
V oT. II. {enle, 
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fſenſe I mall think I may ſafely attribute it to the thinking ſubſtance 
in us, till your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my words, 
that it is impoſible it ſhould be immaterial. For I only ſay, that 
it 1s poſſible, 7. c. involves no contradiction, that God, the omni- 
potent immaterial ſpirit, ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome par- 
cels of matter, diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a power of thinking and 
moving: which parcels of matter, ſo endued with a power of 
thinking and motion, might properly be called ſpirits, in contra- 
diſtinction to unthinking matter, In all Which, 1 preſume, there! 18 
no manner of contradiction. | 
I juſtified my uſe of the word irie, in that ſenſe, from the 
Eo Surhorities oy Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word /þiritus, | 
: from whence pirit is derived, to the foul as a think- 


=_ Extent of Hamas Knowledge, 


* OS An. p. ing thing, without excluding materiality ont of it. 
50. To which your Lordſhip replies, * That Cicero, in 


10 5 his Tuſculan Queſtions, ſuppoſes the ſoul not to be a finer 
| fort * hols: Pins of a different nature from the body— 
_ the body the priſon of the ſoul.— 


amine, whether the modification of the body of a man was im- 


mortal, when that body itſelf was mortal: and therefore, that 
which he reports as Dicæarchus's opinion, he diſmiſſes in the be- 
ginning without any more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's was a direct, 


plain, and ſenſible enquiry, wiz. What the ſoul was? to ſee whe- 


ther from thence he could diſcover its immortality. But in all that 
diſcourſe in his firſt book of Tu/culan Queſtions, where he lays out fo 
much of his reading and reaſon, there is not one {yllable ſhewing 
the leaſt thought that the ſoul was an immaterial ſubſtance ; 3 but 


WARY Ing rectly to the contrary, 
Indeed (1) he ſhuts out the body, taken in the 


Gods. Ch. 19, 22, ſenſes he uſes + corpus all along, for the ſenſible 


_ 31, Sc. organical parts of a man; and is poſitive that is not 
the ſoul : and body in this ſenſe, taken for the human 


body, he calls the priſon of the ſoul : and ſays a wiſe man, inſtanc- 


ing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair opportunity to get out 
of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of matter: he calls 
not matter in general the priſon of the foul, nor talks a word of 


; veins xn SRO + it. | 


2. He 


That he cali; 
8 And ſays, that a aviſe man's be. 
neſs is to draw off his ſoul from his body. And then your Lordſhip 
| _ concludes, as is uſual, with a queſtion, 7s it poſſible now to think 
Jo great a man looked on the ſoul but as a modification of the body, 
- which muſt be at an end with life? Anſ. No; it is impoſſible that a 
man of ſo good ſenſe as Tully, when he uſes the word corpus or 

_ body for the groſs and viſible parts of a man, which he acknowledges | 
to be mortal, ſhould /ook on the foul to be a mod ification of that budy ; 
"Mm diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade another, 
that it was immortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great 
men, ſuch as he was, are not wont fo manifeſtly to contradict them- 
ſelves. He had therefore no thought concerning the modification 
of the body of a man in the caſe: he was not ſuch a trifler as to ex- 
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2. He concludes, that the ſoul is not, like other things here be- 


low, made up of a compoſition of the elements, ch. 27. 


. He excludes the two groſs elements, earth and wars from 


being the ſoul, ch. 26. 


So far he is clear and poſitive : but beyond this he 5 is uncertain ; 
beyond this he could not get: for in ſome places he ſpeaks doubt- 
fully, whether the ſoul be not air or fire. Anima fit animus igniſve, 
neſcio, c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panetius, that, if it 
be at all elementary, it is, as he calls it, inflammata anima, in- 
famed air; and for this he gives ſeveral reaſoas, c. 18, 19. And 
though he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature of its own, yet he is 
ſo far from thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. that the 


admitting it to be of an aerial or igncous nature, will not be incon- 


ſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. 
That which he ſeems moſt to incline to is, that the foul was not 


at all elementary, but was of the ſame ſubſtance with the heavens; 
which A-ri/orle, to diftinguith from the four elements, and the 


changeable bodies here below, which he ſuppc ſed made up of them, 


called guinta entia. That this was Tully's opinion 15 plain from 


theſe words, Ergo animus (gaz, ut ego dico, divinus) ty ut Euripides 
audet dicere, Deus; & quidem, fi Deus aut anima aut ignis eſt. idem eſt 


animus hominis. Nam ut ills natura ceelejtis et terra wacat & bumore; 
fe utriuſque harum rerum humanus animus eft expers. Sin autem eff 


quinta quedam natura ab Ariſiotele inducta; primum bec & deorum eft 


& animorum. Hanc nos ſententiam ſecuti, his ipſis verbis in conſola- 


tione hc epreſf Imus, ch. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat 


thoſe his own words, which your Lordſhip has quoted out of him, 
wherein he had affirmed, in his treatiſe De Con/olatione, the ſoul not 
to have its original from the earth, or to be mixed or made of any 
thing earthly; but had ſaid, fongularis et igitur quedam natura ON 
Vis animt, fejun#a ab his ufttatis notiſque naturis : whereby he tells 


us, he meant nothing but Ariflotle” s Quinta Eſſentia : which being : 
unmixed, being that of which the Gods and Souls conſiſted, he calls 


it divinum celeſte, and concludes it eternal; it being, as he ſpeaks, 
| Je ejundta ab omni morltali concretione. From which it is clear, that 
in all his enquiry about the ſubſtance of the ſoul, his thoughts went 
not beyond the four elements, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Efentia, to loo 


for it. In all which there is noting of 1 d but quite 
the contrary. 

He was willing t to believe (as good and wiſe men have always 
been) that the ſoul was immortal; but for that, it is plain, he never 
thought of its immateriality, but as the Eaſtern people do, who be» 


lieve the ſoul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no thought, no 
conception of its immateriality. It is remarkable what a very con 
ſiderable and judicious author ſays * in the caſe. No 


opinion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſally received as * Loubere la — 


that of the immortality of the ſoul ; but its immate- Royaume de 
riality is a truth, the knowledge whereof has mt ſpread Siam, T. 1. 
fo far. And td it is extremely difficult to let into c. 19. Y. 4 


the mind of a Siamite the idea . a pure ſpirit. This 


the 
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the milo onaries, who bave been longeſt among them, are e poſitive i 7 


All ihe pagans of the Eaſt do truly believe, that there remains ſomething 


= of. a man af his death, which ſub/its independently and Jeparatel) 
from his body. But they give extenſion and figure to that which re- 


rains, and attribute to it all the Jame members, all the ſame ſubſtances, 


both ſolid and liquid, which our bodies are compoſed of. They only 
{uppo;e that the jouls are of a matter ſubtile enough to eſcape bein 


een or handled.—Such were the ſhades and manes of the Greeks and 


the Romans. And i!is by theſe figures of the ſouls, anſaverable to thije 
of the bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed Aeneas knew Palinurus, Dido, | 


and Anchiſes, in the 5 ber world. 


This gentleman was not a man that travelled into thoſe parts for 


Wis pleaſure, and to have the opportunity to tell ſtrange ſtories, col- 


lected by chance, when he returned: but one choſen on purpoſe 
(and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to enquire into the fingu- 
l:rities of Siam. And he has fo well acquitted himſelf of the com- 


miſtion, which his epiſtle dedicatory tells us he had, to inform him- 


ſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, that had we bur 
ſuch an account of other countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us 


of this kingdom, which he was an envoy to, we ſhould be much 


better acquainted than we are, with the manners, notions, and re- 


ligions of that part of the world inhabited by civilized nations, who 


5 want neither good ſenſe nor acuteneſs of reaſon, though not call 


into the mould of the logick and philoſophy of our ſchools, 
But to return to Cicero it is plain, that in his enquiries about 


the ſoul, his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the ex- 


D 


i preſſions that drop from him in ſeveral places of this book evidently | 


 ſhew. For example, that the fouls of excellent men and women 
| aſcended into heaven; of others, that they remained here on earth, 
c. 12. That the ſoul is hot, and warms the body: that, at its leaving 
the body, it Fend, and divides, and breaks through our thick, 
cloudy, moiſt air: that it ſtops in the region of fire, and aſcend: 
vo farther, the equality of warmth and weight making that its 
proper place, where it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained, with the ſame 


a _ things wherewith the ſtars are nouriſhed and ſuſtained, and that by 


the convenience of its neighbourhood it ſhall there have a clearer 
view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, c. 19. That the 
ul alfo from this height mall have a pleaſant and fairer proſpect 
of the globe of the earth, the diſpoſition of whoſe parts will then 
lie before it in one view, c. 20. That it is hard to determine what 
conformation, ſize, and place, the ſoul has in the body: that it 
is too ſubtile to be ſeen: that it is in the human body as in a houſe, 


or 2 veſſe!, or a receptacle, c. 22. All which are expreſſions that 
ſuffici ently. evidence, that he who uſed them had not in his mind 


le parated materiality from the idea of the ſoul. 


It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this which we 


find in chap. 19 is ſaid upon the principles of thoſe who would have 
the foul to be anima inflexmata, infamed air. I grant it. But it 
is allo” to be obere that in this igth, and the two following 

1 chapter, 


— — — — : — — — Oh 
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chapters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, that ſo ma- 5 
terial a thing as inflamed air may think. | | 

The truth of the caſe in ſhort is this: Cicero was willing to b& 
lieve the ſoul immortal; but, when he ſought in the nature of the 
foul itſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his belief into a certainty of 
it, he found himſelf ata loſs. He confeſſed he knew not what the 
ſoul was; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c, 22. was 
no reaſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to 


the repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th book, De Repub, con- 
cerning the ſoul. The argument, which, borrawed from Plats 


he there makes uſe of, if it have any force in it, not only proves 


the ſoul to be immortal, but more than, I think, your L ord{hip ; 


will allow to be true: for it proves it to be eternal, and with- 
out beginning, as well as without end: Neue nata certe , & 


eterna eſt, ſays he. 
Indeed from the faculties of the Sul he concludes right, 5 5 1 


is of divine original : but as to the ſubſtance of the ſoul, he at the 
end of this diſcourſe concerning its faculties, c. 25. as well as at 


the beginning of it, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own his ignorance of 


what it is; Anima it animus, ignifve, e ; nec me pudet, ut iſtos, 
fateri neſcire 7, neſeiam, Iliud fi ulla alia dere ohjcura affirmare 


pofſem, . we anima, five zgnis e. tf animus, eum Jurarem e divinum, 
c. 25, So that all the certainty he could attain to about the ſoul, 


was, that he was confident there was ſomething divine in it, 2. c. 


there were faculties in the ſoul that could not reſult trom the nature 


of matter, but muſt have their original from a divine power; but 


yet thoſe qualities, as divine as they were, he acknowledged might 
be placed in breath or fire, which, L think, your Lordſhip will not ; 
deny to be material ſubſtances. So LIN all thoſe divine qualities, 


which he ſo much and ſo juſtly extols in the ſoul, led him not, as 
appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt thought of immateriality. This 
is demonſtration, that he built them not upon an excluſion of ma- 


teriality out of the ſoul; for he avowedly profeſſes he does not 


know, but breath or fire might be this thinking thing in us: and 
in all his conſiderations about the ſubſtance of the Gal itſelf, he 


ſtuck in air, or fire, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Ame; ; for. beyond thole 
it is evident he went not. 
But with all his proofs out of Plato, to hd authority he deter | 
ſo much, with all the arguments his vaſt reading and great parts 
eould furniſh him with for the immortality of the ſoul, he was ſo 
little ſatisfied, ſo far from being certain, fo far from any thought 
that he had, or could prove it, that he over and over again pro- 
teſſes his ignorance and doubt of it. In the beginning he enume- | 
rates the ſeveral opinions of the ohilo! ſophers, which he had well 
ſtudied, about it: and then, full of uncertainty, ſays, Harum ſen- 


tentiarum que vera fit, Deus aliquis widerit; que veriſimillima, magna 


qurſtio, c. 11. And towards the latter end, having gone them all 
over again, and one after another examined them, he profeſles him-. 
ſelf Kill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor what to de- 

| | O 3 | termine. | 
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termine. Mentis acies, ſays he, feibſam intuens, nonnunguam hebe/cit, 
ob eamque cauſam conempland; diligentiam amittimus. Itague FR 
| bitans, circuriſpeci ans, he/itans, multa adwerſa rewertens, tanguam in 
rate in mari immenſo, noſtra vehilur oratia, c. 30. And to conclude 
this argument, when the perſon hc :ntroduces as diſcourſing with 
him, tells him be is reſolved to keep firm to the belief of immor- 
tality; Tully anſwers, c. 32. Laudo id quidem, ciſi nihil animis oportet 
coaſidere : movemur enim ſepe aliquo acute conciuſo; labamus, mula- 
muſgue fententiam clarioribus etiam in rebus; 3 in Þts eft enim  aliqua 
obſcuritas. 
So unmoveable is that wth deren by the spirit of Truth, that 
though the light of nature gave ſome obſcure glimmering, ſomẽ 
uncertain hopes of a future ſtate; yet human reaſon could attain 
40 no e no certainty about it, but that it was JESUS 
e "CHRIST: alone, who had brought life and immor- 
*e: Ti im, i, 10,  tality to light through the goſpel *. Though we are 
- nc told, that to own the inability of natural rea- 
| fo to bing immortality to light, or, which paſſes for the ſame, to 
oven principles upon which the immateriality of the ſoul (and, as 
it is urged, conſequently its immortality) cannot be demonſtratively 
proved, does leſſen the belief of this article of revelation, which 
JESUS CHRIST alone has brought to light, and which conſe- 
quently the ſcripture aſſures us is eltabliſhed and made certain only 
by revelation. This would not perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange, from 
| thoſe who are juſtly complained of for ſlighting the revelation of 
the goſpel, and therefore would not be much regarded, if they 
| Hould contradid ſo plain a text of ſcripture, in favour of their all- 
ſufficient reaſon : but what uſe the promoters of /cepticiſm and infi- 
 &elity, in an age ſo much ſuſpected by your Lordſhip, may make of 
what comes from one of your great authority and anni; may 
deſerve your conſideration. 
And thus, my Lord, | hope, I have ſatisfied you concerning 
Cicero's opinion about the ſoul, in his firſt book of Tuſculan Que 
tions; which, though I eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, Jou 
are no ſtranger to, yet I humbly conceive you have not ſhewn (and, 
upon a careful peruſal of that Treatiſe again, I think I may boldly 
ſay you cannot ſhew) one word in it, that expreſſes any thing like 
a notion in Tully of the ſoul's immareriality, or its being an imma- 
terial ſabkkanes⸗ | 


„ 


From what you bring out of Firgil, your Lids 
+3 Anſ p. hi concludes, + That he, no more than Cicero, does 

62, 63. mn any kindneſs in this matter, being both afſertors of 
rhe ſoul 's immortality. My Lord, were not the quel- 

tion of the ſoul's immateriality, according to cuſtom, changed here 
. Into that of its immortality, which I am no leſs an aſſertor "of than 

| either of them, Cicero and Virgil do me all the #indne/5 I deſired - 

5 of them in this matter; and that was to ſhew, that 

% Aineid, 4. they attributed the word 1 ſpiritus to the ſoul of man, 

285. without any thought of its immateriality ; and this 
the verſes you yourelt briog out of Virgil“, 6 
? 


- 
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Et cum frigida mors animd ; Jedurerit artus, 
Omnibus umbra locis adero; dabis, improbe, pænas; 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th book: and for this 
Monſieur 4e la Loubere ſhall be my witneſs in the words above ſet 
down out of him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe among the 
heathens of our days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans, who thought the ſouls or ghoſts of men 
departed did not die with the body, without thinking them to be 


perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much more incomprehenſible 
to them than the former. And what Virgil's notion of the ſoul is, 

and that Corpus, when put in contradiſtinction to the ſoul, ſignifies 
nothing but the groſs tenement of fleſh and bones, is evident from 


this verſe of his LEneid. 6, where he calls the ſouls ve gs Were 
| viſible, 10 | | 


——— IR p ne corpore witas. | 


Your Lordſhip's + aniwer concerning what is ſaid | 


Eccleſ. xii. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the + 1 Anſwer 


ſoul to be immortal, which was not what I queſtioned; P. 64. 65. 


all that I quoted that place for, was to ſhew, that i 
ſpirit i in Engliſh might properly be applied to the ſoul, without any 
notion of its immateriality, as MY was by Solomon, which, whether 
he thought the ſouls of men to be immaterial, does little appear in 
that paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the ſouls of men and beaſts toge- 
ther, as he does. But farther, what I contended for is evident 
from that place, in that the word pirit is there applied, by our 
tranſlators, to the ſouls of beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think, 
does not rank amongſt the immaterial, and conſequently immortal 


nes, though they have ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. 
But you ſay, VF the foul be not of it ſelf a free think- Be 


ing Jubſtance, you do not ſee what foundation there is + 1 Anſwer | 

in nature for a day of judgment. Anſ. Though the p. 65. 

| heathen world did 20 F old, nor do to this day, /ze 

a foundation in nature for a day of judgment ; yet in revelation, if g 

that will ſatisfy your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a foundation for 

2 day of judgment, becauſe God has poſitively declared it; though 
God has not by that revelation taught us, what the ſubſtance of 

the ſoul is; nor has any where ſaid, that the foul of itſelf ir a free 
agent. Whatſoever any created fub8ance4 is, it is not of itſelf, but 

is by the good pleaſure of its creator: Whatever degrees of perfection 


it has, it has from the bount.ful hand of its maker. For it 1s true 
in a natural, as well as a puitual ſenſe, what St. 

Paul ſays, Net that we are ſufficient of ourſelves to || 2 Cor. 
think any thing as of ourſelves, but our Ann 1 W, 53. 


„/ God. | 
But your Lordſhip, as I gueſs by your Ki en words, mt | 
argue, that a material ſubſtance cannot be a free agent; whereby 
1 ſuppoſe you only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive hoẽwa 


ſolid ſubſtance ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own motion. To 
which give me leave to anſwer, that "when you can make 1t con- 


O 4 | ceivable, 


en, 
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ceiveable, how any created, finite, dependant ſubſlance can more 
itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own motion, which it muſt to be a free 

agent; 
power on a ſolid than an unſolid created ſubſtance. Tully, in 
* Tuſeul. the place above quoted, * could not conceive. 

nCIUAan, 

this power to be in any thing but what was from 
eternity; Cum Patent igitur æturnum id ee quod feip- 
Jum moveat, quis eft qui hanc naturam animis efſe tri- 
n neget But though you cannot /e how any created ſub- 
| ſtance, ſolid or not olid, can be a free agent, (pardon me, my 
Lord, if 1 put in both, till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of 
either, and ſhew the manner how either of them can, of itſelf, 
move itſelf or any thing elſe) yet J do not think you will ſo tar 
deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty there is to ee how 
they are free agents, as to doubt whether there be foundation enougy 
Lag a day of judgment. | 


L. 1. c. 23, 


1. 1s 5469 5 me to judge how far your Lordſhip! 8 ſpeculations 5 


reach: but fnding in myſelf nothing to be truer 
than what the wiſe Slomon tells me, + As thou 
Ano, not auhat is the way of the ſpirit, nor how the 
3 do grow in the womb of her that is quith child; even ſo thou 


knoweſt not the avorks of God who maketh all things; 1 gratefully 
receive and rejoice 1n the light of revelation, which tets me at reſt 
in many things, the manner whereof my poor reaſon can by no 
means make out to me: Omni potency, I know, can do any thing 
that contains in it no contradiction ; ſo that I readily believe what. 
ever God has declared, though my reaſon find difficulties in it, 
As in the preſent caſe, God having re- 


Which it cannot maſter. 
vealed that there thall be a day of judgment, I think that founda- 


Tin engugh to conclude men are free enough to be made anſwerable 
for their actions, and to receive according to What they have 


done; though how man is a free n, forpaſs my ep enrden or 


e | 
- In: _—_ to the place I brought out of St. Lakes, 
your Lordſhip aſks, || Whether from theſe words of our 
Saviour it follows, that a ſpirit is only an appearance ? 
1 anſwer, No; nor do | know who drew ſuch an 
inference from them; but it follows, that in apparitions there 15 


1 C. xxiv. v. 


39. 1 Ank. 
. 66. 8 


5 ſomething that appears, and that which appears is not wholly im- 


material; and yet this was properly called u, and was often 


looked upon, by thoſe who called it æπαον), in Greek, and now call 
it /pirit in Engliſh, to be the ghoſt or ſoul of one departed ; which 


I humbly conceive juſtifes my uſe 6: the word /pirit, for a think- 
ing voluntary ageni, whether material or immaterial. 


* 1 Ant. P- 
7 ritual ſubſtance in us is immaterial; from whence 
| You conclude, That then my grounds * certainty from 

e are plainls given vp, This being a way of arguing that you 
| often 


I ſuppoſe you will find it no harder for God to beftow this 


Your Lordihip favs, * Fhat 1 grant, that it cannot 
upon theſe principles be demonſtrated, that the ſpi- 
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being impoſſible for us, by the contemplation of our 
own ideas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether 
Omnipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter, 
fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive and think, or elſe 


joined and fixed to matter ſo diſpoſed a thinking im- 


material ſubſtance : it being, in reſpect of our notions, 
not much more remote from our comprehenſion to 
conceive, that GOD can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to 
matcer a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſu- 
peradd to it another ſubſtance with a faculty of think- 
ing; ſince we know not wherein thinking conſiſts, nor 
to what ſort of ſubſtances the Almighty has been 
pleaſed to give that power, which cannot be in any 
created being, but merely by the good pleaſure and 
bounty of the Creator. For J ſee no contradiction in 
it, that the firſt eternal thinking being ſhould, if he 
pleaſed, give to certain ſyſtems of created ſenſcleſs 
matter, put together as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of 
ſenſe, perception, and thought: though, as f think, 


IJ have proved, lib. 4. chap. 10. F. 14, &c. it is no 


leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe matter (ben is 
evidently in its own nature void of ſenſe and thought) 
mould be that eternal firſt thinking being. What 
certainty of knowledge can any one have, that ſome 
perceptions, ſuch as, v. g. pleaſure and pain, ſhould 
not be in ſome bodies themſelves, after a certain man- 
ner modified and moved, as well as that they ſhould 
be in an immaterial fabſtance, upon the motion of 
the parts of body? Body, as far as we can conceive, 
being able only to ſtrike and affect body; and motion, 

according to the utmoſt reach of our ideas, being able 
to produce nothing but motion; ſo that when we allow 


ü roo. 


often make uſe of, I have often had occaſion to conſider it, and 
cannot after all ſee the force of this argument. I acknowledge 
that this or that propoſition cannot upon my principles be demon- 
lrated; ergo, I grant this propoſition to be falſe, that cer- 
tainty conlitts in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas. For that is my ground of certainty, and till chat be 
ziren up, my N of certainty are not tg! wen up. 


at 
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it to produce pleaſure or pain, or the idea of a colour 
or ſound, we are fain to quit our reaſon, go beyond 
our Rr and attribute it wholly to the good pleaſure 
of our Maker. For, fince we muſt allow he has an. 
nexed effects to motion which we can no way con- 
ceive motion able to produce, what reaſon have we to 


conclude, that he could not order them as well to be 
produced in a ſubject we cannot conceive capable of 


them, as well as in a ſubje& we cannot conceive the 
motion of matter can any way operate upon? I ſay not 
this, that I would any way leſſen the belief of the 
ſoul's immateriality: I am not here ſpeaking of pro- 
bability, but knowledge; and I think not only, that 
it becomes the modeſty of philoſophy, not to pro- 
nounce magiſterially, where we want that evidence 
that can produce knowledge; but alſo, that it is of 
uſe to us, todiſcern how far our knowledge does reach ; 


for the ſtate we are at preſent in not being that of 


_ viſion, we muſt, in many things, content ourſelves 
with faith and probability; and in the preſent queſtion, 
about the immateriality of the ſoul, if our faculties 
cannot arrive at demonſtrative certainty, we need not 
think it ſtrange. All the great ends of morality and 
religion are well enough ſecured, without philoſophical 
proofs of the ſoul's immateriality : ſince it is evident, 
that he who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſen- 
ſible intelligent beings, and for ſeveral years continued 
us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to the like 


ſtate of ſenſibility in another world, and make us ca- 


pable there to receive the retribution he has deſigned 
to men, according to their doings in this life. And 


therefore it is not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to deter- 


mine one way or the other, as ſome over zealous for, 
or againſt the immateriality of the ſou}, have been for- 
ward to make the world believe. Who, either on the 
one ſide, indulging too much their thoughts immerſed 


altogether in matter, can allow no exiſtence to what is 


not material: or who, on the other ſide, finding not 
i cogitation within the natural- powers of matter, ex- 


amine 
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zmined over and over again, by the utmoſt intention 
of mind, have the confidence to conclude, that Om- 
nipotency itſelf cannot give perception and thought 
to a ſubſtance which has the modification of ſolidity. 
He that conſiders how hardly ſenſation is, in our 
thoughts, reconcileable to extended matter, or exiſt- 
ence to any thing that hath no extenſion at all, will 
confeſs that he is very far from certainly knowing what 
his foul is. It is a point, which ſeems to me to be 
put out of the reach of our knowledge: and he who. 
will give himſelf leave to conſider freely, and look 
into the dark and intricate part of each hypotheſis, 
will ſcarce find his reaſon able to determine him fix- 
edly for, or againſt the ſoul's materiality. Since, on 
which ſide ſoever he views it, either as an unextended 
ſubſtance, or as a thinking extended matter; the dif- 
ficulty to conceive either will, whilſt either alone is in 
his thoughts, ſtill drive him to the contrary ſide. An 
unfair way which ſome men take with themielves; who, 
becauſe of the unconceivableneſs of ſomething they 
find in one, throw themſelves violently into the con- 

| trary hypotheſis, though altogether as unintelligible. 
to an unbiaſſed underſtanding. This ſerves not only 
to ſhew the weakneſs and ſcantineſs of our knowledge, 
but the inſignificant triumph of ſuch ſort of argu- 
ments, which, drawn from our own views, may ſatisfy 
us that we can find no certainty on one ſide of the 


queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help us to truth, by 


running into the oppoſite opinion, which, on exami- 
nation, will be found clogged with equal difficulties, 
For what ſafety, what advantage to any one is it, for 
the avoiding the ſeeming abfurdities, and, to him, 
unſurmountable rubs he meets with in one opinion, 
to take refuge in the contrary, which is built on ſome- 
thing altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote 
from his comprehenſion? It is paſt controverſy, that 
we have in us ſomething that thinks; our very doubts 
about what it is, c confirm the certainty of its being, 
though we muſt content ourſelves in the ignorance of 


what 


1 
1 


Firſt, Our x 
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what kind of being it is: and it as vain to go about to 
be ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other 
caſes to be poſitive againſt the being of any thing, 
becauſe we cannot comprehend its nature. For 1 
would fain know what ſubſtance exiſts, that has not 
| ſomething in it which manifeſtly baffles our under- 
ſtandings. Other ſpirits, who ſee and know the na- 


ture and inward conſtitution of things, how much muſt 


= they exceed us in knowledge? To whichif we add larger 
_ comprehenſion, which enables them at one glance to 


fee the connexion and agreement of very many ideas, 
and readily ſupplies to them the intermediate proofs, 


wich we, by ſingle and ſlow ſteps, and long poring 

in the dark, hardly at laſt find out, and are often ready 
to forget one before we have hunted out another; 
ve may gueſs at ſome part of the happineſs of ſuperior 
ranks of ſpirits, who have a quicker and more pene- 
trating ſight, as well as a larger field of knowledge. 
But to return to the argument in hand; our knowledge, 
I ſay, is not only limited to the paucity and imper- | 
fections of the ideas we have, and which we employ 


it about, but even comes ſhort of That too: but how 
far it reaches let us.now enquire. 


How far ur F. 7. The be ch HDR or negations we 
A make concerning the ideas we have, may, 
| Teac 8 | 


as I have before intimated in general, be 


9 5 reduced to hate four ſorts, Iz. identity, co-exiſtence, 
: relation, and real exiſtence, I ſhall examine how far 


our Snowledge extends in each of theſe. 

F. 8. Firſt, as to identity and diver foly; 

© ei Pr TRPOR in this way of the agreement or diſagrec- 

| 8e 0 

identity and ment of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge 

diverfity, as g as far extended as our ideas themſelves; 

farasour and there can be no idea in the mind, 
- which it does not preſently, by an intui— 

tive knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be 


different from any other. 


8. 9 


| ledge 1s very ſhort, though in this conſiſts 
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8. 9 Secondly, As to the ſecond ſort, gn oe 
which is the agreement or diſagreement of co 2 Ala 
our ideas in co- exiſtence ; | in this our know- wy little 
the greateſt and moſt material part of our knowledge 
concerning ſubſtances. For, our ideas of the ſpecies 
of ſubſtances being, as I have ſhewed, nothing but 
certain collections of ſimple ideas united in one ſubject, 
and ſo co- exiſting together: v. g. Our idea of flame 
is a body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of gold, 
a body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, 
and fuſible : theſe, or ſome ſuch complex ideas as theſe 
in men's minds, do theſe two names of the different 
ſubſtances fame and gold ſtand for. When we would 
know any thing farther concerning theſe, or any other 
lorc of ſubſtances, what do we enquire, but what 
other qualities, or powers, theſe ſubſtances have, or 
have not? Which is nothing elſe but to know, what 
other ſimple ideas do, or do not co-cxiſt with thoſe 
that make up that complex idea. 
F. 10. This, how we:ghty and conſider- FE 
Becauſe the 
able a part ſoever of human „„ 
yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all, tween molt 
The reaſon whereof 1s, that the ſimple wr Ag 5 
ideas, whereof our complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances are made up, are, for the moſt part, ſuch as 
carry with them, in their own nature, no viſible ne- 
ceſſary connexion or inconſiſtency with any other ſimple 
ideas, whole co-exiſtence with them we ſhould inform 
ourſelves about. 
&. 11. The ideas, that our Ir complex ones Eſpecially of 
of ſubſtances are made up of, and about fecondary 
which our knowledge concerning ſub- 4m. 
ſtances 1s moſt employed, are thoſe of their ſecondary © 
qualities ; which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon 
the primary qualities of their minute and 1 
parts; or, if not upon them, upon ſomething yet 
more remote from our comprehenſion, it is impoſſible 
we ſhould know which have a  neceflary union or 1n- 
2 Conſiſtency 
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conſiſtency one with another : for, not knowing the /e, 


root they ſpring from, not knowing what ſize, figure, ¶ duc: 
and texture of parts they are, on which depend and ſoev 
from which reſult thoſe qualities which make our com- one 


5 plex idea of gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know wha: 8 


 tweenany ſe- bodies, on which depend all their ſe. 


other qualities reſult from or are incompatible with the ¶ cov 
ſame conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of geld; and uni- 
fo conſequently muſt always co-exiſt with that complex WF con 
idea we have of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it. ſub! 
Becauſe li! F. 12. Beſides this ignorance of the pri- 
Connexion be- mary qualities of the inſenſible parts of 
condary ang 
primary quali- condary qualities, there is yet another and 
dies is undiſ- more incurable part of ignorance, which ets 
coverable. us more remote from a certain knowledge 
of the co- exiſtence or incoexiftence (if I may ſo ſay) of 


different ideas in the ſame ſubject; and that is, that I in 
there is nodiſcoverable connexion between any ſecondary any 
quality, and thoſe primary qualities which it depends on. the 
F. 13. That the ſize, figure, and motion of one body per 
ſhould cauſe a change in the ſize, figure and motion i ha 
of another body, is not beyond our conception: the one 
ſeparation of the parts of one body, upon the intru- ten 
ſion of another; and the change from reſt to motion, I pul 
upon impulſe; theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have Ml har 
ſome connexion one with another. And if we knew theſe of 
primary qualities of bodies, we might have reaſon to the 
hope we might be able to know a great deal more of co- 
_ theſe operations of them one upon another: but ou! be 
minds not being able to diſcover any connexion betwixt Ml che 
theſe primary qualities of bodies, and the ſenſations du 
that are produced in us by them, we can never be able IM are 
to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted rules of the conſe- ane 
quence or co-exiſtence of any ſecondary qualities, though Wl Ve 
we could diſcover the ſize, figure or motion of thoſe the 
inviſible parts, which immediately produce them. We Il thc 
are ſo far from knowing what figure, ſize or motion of Wl the 
parts produce a yellow colour, a ſweet taſte, or a ſharp are 
lound, that we Can by: no means conceive how any Ml che 


2 e ee, 
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ſize, figure or motion of any particles can poſſibly pro- 
duce in us the idea of any colour, taſte, or ſound what- 
ſoever ; there is no conceivable connexion betwixt the 
one and the other. 6•vk De os 
$. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſ- 
cover by our ideas (the only true way of certain and 
univerſal knowledge) what other ideas are to be found 
conſtantly joined with that of our complex idea of any 
ſubſtance ; ſince we neither know the real conſtitution _ 
of the minute parts on which their qualities do depend; 
nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſ- 
ſary connexion between them, and any of the ſecondary 
qualities : which is neceſſary to be done, before we can 
certainly know their neceſſary co-exiſtence. So that, let 
our complex idea of any ſpecies of ſubſtances be what _ 
it will, we can hardly, from the ſimple ideas contained 
in it, certainly determine the neceſary co-exiſtence of 
any other quality whatſoever. Our knowledge in all 
theſe enquiries reaches very little farther than our ex- 
perience. Indeed ſome few of the primary qualities 
have a neceſſary dependence, and viſible connexion _ 
one with another; as figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes ex- 
tenſion ; receiving or communicating motion by im- 
pulſe ſuppoſes ſolidity. But though theſe, and per- 
haps ſome other of our ideas have, yet there are ſo few 
of them that have, a vile connexton one with another, 


co-exiſtence of very few of the qualities that are to 
be found united in ſubſtances; and we are left only to 
the aſſiſtance of our ſenſes, to make known to us what 
qualities they contain. For, of all the qualities that 
are co-exiſtent in any ſubject, without this dependence 
and evident connexion of their ideas one with another, 
we cannot know certainly any two to co-exiſt, any far- 
ther than experience, by our ſenſes, informs us. Thus, 
though we ſee the yellow colour, and upon trial find 
the weight, malleableneſs, fuſibility, and fixedneſs, that 
are united in a piece of gold; yet, becauſe no one of 
theſe ideas has any evident dependence, or neceſſary con- 
AN Mn nexion 


that we can by intuition or demonſtration diſcover the _ 
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nexion with the other, we cannot certainly know, that 
where any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there allo, 
| how highly probable ſoever it may be: becauſe the 
higheſt probability amounts not to certainty ; without 
which there can be no true knowledge. For this ci. 
exiſtence can be no farther known, than it is perceived; 
andi it cannot be perceived but either in particular ſub- 
jects, by the obſervation of our ſenſes, or in general, 
by the neceſſary connexion of the ideas themſelves. 
FS. 15. As to incompatibility or repugnancy 
o repugnan- a to co-exiſtence, we may know, that any ſub- 
ence, larger, ject can have, of each fort of primary 
+ qualities, but one particular at once; v. g. 
5 each particular extenſion, figure, number of parts, mo- 


tion, excludes all other of ench kind. The like alſo 


is certain of all ſenſible ideas peculiar to each ſenſe; 
for whatever of each kind is preſent in any ſubject, ex- 
_ cludes all other of that fort; v. g. no one ſubject can 
have two ſmells, or two colours, at the ſame time. 
To this, perhaps, will be ſaid, has not an opall, or an 
_ infuſion of /ignum nepbriticum, two colours at the ſame 
time? To which I anſwer, that theſe bodies, to eyes 


= differently placed, may at the fame time afford differ- 


ent colours: but I take liberty alſo to lay, that to eyes 
differently placed, it is different parts of the object 
that reflect the particles of light: and therefore it is 
not the ſame part of the object, and ſo not the very 


ſame ſubject, which at the ſame time appears both 


yellow and azure. For it is as impoſſible that the very 
fame particle of any body ſhould at the fame time dif- 
ferently modify or reflect the rays of light, as that it 
ſhould have two different figures and textures at the 


__ ſame time, 


1 S. 16. "But « as to the powers = Gan | 
illence of to change the ſenſible qualities of other 


powers, a very 


bodies, which make a great part of our en- 
little way. 


quiries about them, and is no inconfider- 
able branch of our knowledge; I doubt, as to thele, 


whether our knowledge reaches much farther than our 
- erperlegee; 
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experience; or whether we can come to the diſcovery 


ol moſt of theſe powers, and be certain that they are 


in any ſubject by the connexion with any of thoſe ideas, 
which to us make its eſſence. Becauſe, the active and 
paſſive powers of bodies, and their ways of operating, 
conſiſting in a texture and motion of parts, which we 
cannot by any means come to diſcover; it is but in 
very few caſes we can be able to perceive their depen- 
dence on, or repugnance to any of thoſe ideas, which 
make our complex one of that fort of things. I have 
here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian hypotheſis, as 
that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible 
explication of the qualities of bodies; and I fear the 
weakneſs of human underſtanding is ſcarce able to 
ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a fuller and 
clearer diſcovery of the neceſſary connexion and ca- 
exiſtence of the powers, which are to be obſcrved united 
in ſeveral ſorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, that 
whichever hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of 
that it is not my buſineſs to determine) our £nowledge 
concerning corporeal ſubſtances will be very little ad- 
vanced by any of them, till we are made to ſee what 
qualities and powers of bodies have a nece{ary connexion 
or repugnancy one with another; which, in the preſent 
ſtate of philoſophy, I think, we know but to a very 
{mall degree: and I doubt whether, with thoſe facul- 
ties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our gene- 
ral knowledge (I fay not particular experience) 1n this 
part much farther. Experience is that, which 1n this 
part we mult depend on. And it were to be wiſhed, 
that it were more improved. We find the advantages 
ſome men's generous pains have this way brought to 
the ſtock of natural knowledge, And if others, ef- 
pecially the philoſophers by fire, who pretend to it, 
had been ſo wary in their obſervations, and ſincere in 
their reports, as thoſe who call themſelves philoſophers 


ought to have been; our acquaintance with the bodies 


here about us, and our inſight into their powers and 
operations, had been yet much greater. — 
. 5. 17. 
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_ --. $17. If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the 
varrower. den powers and operations of bodies, I think 


22 it is eaſy to conclude, we are much more in 
the dark in reference to ſpirits; whereof we naturally 
have no ideas, but what we draw from that of our own, 
by reflecting} on the operations of our own fouls within 
us, as far as they can come within our obſervation, 
But how inconſiderable a rank the ſpirits that inhabit 
our bodies hold amongſt thoſe various, and poſſibly 
innumerable, kinds of nobler beings ; and how far 
ſhort they come of the endowments and perfections of 
cherubims and ſeraphims, and infinite forts of ſpirits 
above us, is what, by a tranſient hint, in another Place, 


I have offered to my reader's conſideration. 


F. 18. As to the third ſort of our Know. 
ledge, viz. the agreement or diſagreement if 
any of our ideas in any other relation: this, 
as it is the largeſt field of our knowledge, 
ſo it is hard to determine how far it may extend: be- 
cauſe the advances that are made in this part of know: 
ledge depending on our fagacity in finding interme- 
diate ideas, that may ſhew the relations and Habitudes 
of ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence is not conſidered, it is 1 
hard matter to tell, when we are at an end of ſuch diſ- 
coveries; and when reaſon has all the helps it is capa- 
ble of, for the finding of proofs, or examining the 
agreement or diſagreement of remote ideas. They that 
are ignorant of algebra, cannot imagine the wonders 
in this kind are to be done by it; and what further 
improvements and helps, advantageous to other parts 
of knowledge, the ſagacious mind of man may yer 
find our, it is not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt | 
believe, that the ideas of quantity are not thoſe alone 
that are capable of demonſtration and knowledge; and 
that other, and perhaps more uſeful parts of contem— 
plation, would afford us certainty, if vices, paſſions, 


and domineering-intereſt did not oppoſe, or MENACE 
fuch endeavours, 


| Thic dly, 4 OE 
Other relations 
it is not eaſy to 

ſay how far. 


The 


e 


The idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in 

power, g goodneſs and wiſdom, Whoſe work- e ea 
manſhip we are, and on whom we depend; monſtration, | 
and the idea of ourſelves, as underſtand- 

ing rational beings, being ſuch as are ciear in us, would, 


tion: wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf-evident pro 
poſitions, by neceffary conf-quences, as inconteſtable 


ſtration, if due methods were thought on to examine, 


tain as any demonſtration in Euclid: for the idea of pro- 


a” eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, I can 
i certainly know this propolition to be true, as that a 
ar triangle has three angles equal to two right ones. 
1 Again, no government allows abſolute liberty: the idea 
cl Wl 0f government being the eſtabliſhment of ſociety upon 

vl certain rules or laws, which require conformity to them; 

4 and the idea of abſolute liberty being for any one to do 


whatever he pleaſes; J am as capable of being certain 


thematicks. 
55 $ 19. That which ig this re: i 
ns) ſ Two things have made mo- 
ace pect has given the advantage to ral ideas thought uncapable 


the ideas of quantity, and made of demonltration : their 
them thought more capable of complexednels, and want of 


ſenſible repreſentations. , 
certainty and. demonſtration, 1 is, 
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| ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered and purſued, afford ſuch 
foundations of our duty and rules of action, as might 


place morality among ft the ſciences capable of demonſtra- 5 


as thoſe in mathematicks, the meaſures of right and 
wrong might be made our, to any one that will apply 
himſelf with the ſame indifferency and attention to the 
one, as he does to the other of theſe ſciences. The 
relation of other modes may certainly be perceived, as 
well as thoſe of number and extenſion: and I cannot 
lee why they ſhould not alſo be capable of demon- 


or purſue their agreement or diſagreement. Where there 
is n0 property, there is u injuſtice, is a propoſition as cer- 


perty being a right to any thing; and the idea to which 
„the name injuſtice” is given, being the invaſion or violation 
„ok chat right; it is evident, that theſe ideas being thus 


90 of the truth of this propoſition, as of any In the ma · 


5 . no Firſt, 
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Firſt, That they can be ſet down and repreſented by 


ſenſible marks, which have a greater and nearer correſ- 


pondence with them than any words or ſounds what- 


ſoever. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of the 
ideas in the mind, and not liable to the uncertainty 
that words carry in their ſignification. An angle, 


circle, or ſquare, drawn in lines, lies open to the view, 
and cannot be miſtaken : it remains unchangeable, and 


may at leiſure be conſidered and examined, and the 
demonſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may 
be gone over more than once, without any danger of 
the leaſt change in the ideas. This cannot be thus 
done in moral ideas; we have no ſenſible marks that 
reſemble them, whereby we caa ſet them down; we 
have nothing but words to expreis them by; which 
though when written they remain the ſame, yet the 
ideas they ſtand for may change in the ſame man; and 


it is very ſeldom that they are not different! in e 
perſons. 
Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater dif- 


ficulty in Ethicks, is, that moral ideas are commonly 
more complex than thole of the figures ordinarily con- 


ſidered in mathematicks. From whence theſe two in- 
conveniencies follow: Fir, that their names are of 


more uncertain ſignification, the preciſe collection of 
ſimple ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed 
N and ſo the ſign that is uſed for them, in commu— 
nication always, and! in thinking often, does not ſteadily 
carry with it the ſame idea. Upon which the ſame 
diſorder, confuſion and error follows, as would if 2 


man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an heptagon, 
ſhould in the diagram he took to do it, leave out one 


of the angles, or by overſight make the figure with 
one angle more than the name ordinarily imported, 0! 
he intended it ſhould, when at firſt he thought of 
his demonſtration. This often happens, and is hardly 
advoidable in very complex moral ideas, where the ſame 
name being retained, one angle, i. e. one ſimple idea, 
is left out or put in, in the complex one, (ill called 


bf 
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by the ſame name) more at one time than another. 
Secondly, from the complexedneſs of theſe moral ideas 
there follows another inconvenience, (viz.) that the 
mind cannot eafily retain thoſe preciſe combinations, | 


ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the examil- 
nation of the habitudes and correſpondencies, agree. 
ments or diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with 


another; eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long 
deduQtions, and the intervention of ſeveral other com- 


plex ideas, to ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of 
(8 


The great help againſt this, which mathematicians 
find in diagrams and figures which remain unalterable 
in their draughts, is very apparent; and the memory 
would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to retain 
them ſo exactly, whilſt the mind went over the parts 
of them, ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſeveral correſ- 


pondencies: and though in caſting up a long ſum, 


either in addition, multiplication, or diviſion, every part 


be only a progreſſion of the mind, taking a view of its 


own ideas, and conſidering their agreement or diſagree- 


ment; and the reſolution of the queſtion be nothing 


but the reſult of the whole, made up of ſuch particu- 
lars, whereof the mind has a clear perception; yet, 


without ſetting down the ſeveral parts by marks whoſe 


preciſe ſignifications are known, and by marks that 
aſt and remain in view when the memory had let them 
go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many 
different ideas in mind, without confounding, or Jet- _ 


ting ſlip ſome parts of the reckoning, and thereby 


making all our reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In which 


caſe, the cyphers or marks help not the mind at all to 
perceive the agreement of any two or more numbers, 


their equalities or proportions : that the mind has only 


dy intuition of its own ideas of the numbers themſelves. 


But the numerical characters are helps to the memory, 
to record and retain the ſeveral ideas about which the 
demonſtration is made, whereby a man may know how _ 
far his intuitive knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the. 

| — particulars, 
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confuſion, 80 on to what is yet unknown, and, at las, 
have in one view before him the retult of all his ber. 
5 ceptions and reaſonings. 
Remedies of in moral ideas, which has made thein | 
thoſe difficul- 
Mw. thoughr not 8 of demonſtration, may 


tions, ſetting down thar collection of ſimple ideas, which 
every term ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing the terms 


what methods algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may 
| hereafter. ſuggeſt, to remove the other difficulties, | 13 
not eaſy to foretel. Confident I am, that if mea would 
in the ſame method; and with the ſame indifferency 
ſearch after moral, as they do mathematical truths, 
they would find them to have a ſtronger connexion one 


our clear and diſtin& 7deas, and to come nearer perfect 


either to make good their beauty, or varniſh over ard 
cover their deformity. Nothin 
to the eye, as truth 1s to the mind; nothing ſo de- 
formed and irreconcileable to the underſtanding, as 
alye. For though many a man can with ſatisfaction 
enough own a no very handſome wife in his boſon; 


a thing as a lye ? Whil ſt the parties of men cram thei 
tenets down all men's throats whom they can get into 
: their power, without permitting them to examine theit 
truth or falſhood, and will not let truth have fair- play 


_ what improvements can be expected of this kind? What 


Lat ſubject part of —— in moſt places, might, 


particulars, has proceeded ; that ſo he may, without 


S. 20. One part of theſe een 
in a good meaſure be remedied by defini. 


ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe collection. And 


with another, and a more neceſſary conſequence from 
demonſtration, than is commonly imagined. But much 
of this 1s not to be expected, whilſt the defire of 
eſteem, riches, or power; makes men eſpouſe the well. 
endowed opinions in faſhion, and then ſeek arguments, 


g being ſo beautiful 


yet who is bold enough openly to avow, that he his 
eſpouſed a falſhood, and received! into his breaſt ſo ug} 


in the world, nor men the liberty to {earch after it: 
greater light can be hoped for in the moral ſciences! 


inſte 22 


our own exr/tence ; 
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ond thereof, with A igyptian bondage, expect Ægyp- 
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tian darknels, were not the candle of the Lord ſet up 


by himſelf in men's minds, which it is impoflible for 


the breath or power of man wholly to extinguiſh. 


F. 21. As to the fourth fort of our Know- 


ledge, viz. of the real actual exiſtence of 
things, we have an intuitive knowledge of 
a demonſtrative know- 
ledge of the eri hence of a God; of the * 


Hence of any thing elſe we have no other 
but a ſenſitive Knowledge, which extends 
not beyond the objects "reſent to our ſenſes. 


F. 22. Our knowledge being ſo narrow, 
as I have ſhewed, it will, perhaps, give 
us ſome light into the preſent ſtate of our 


Fourtkly, Of | | 


real exiſtence, 


we have an in- 


tuitive know- 
ledge of our 
own; demon- 
ſtrative, of 
God's; ſenſi- 


tive, of ſome 


few other 


| things. 


 Ourignorance 
great. | 


minds, if we look a little into the dark fide, and take 


a view of our ignorance ; which being infinitely | larger 


than our knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting 


of diſputes, and improvement of uſeful knowledge; 
if, diſcovering how far we have clear and diitinct Hear: 
we confine our thoughts within the contemplation of 
thoſe things that are within the reach of our under- 
ſtandings, and launch not out into that abyſs of dark- 
neſs (where we have not eyes to ſee, nor faculties to 
perceive any thing) out of a preſumption that nothing 


is beyond our comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfied of 


the folly of ſuch a conceit, we need not go far. He 
that knows any thing, knows this in the firſt place, 
that he need not ſeek long for inſtances of his igno- 
rance. The meaneſt and moſt obvious things that 


come in our way, have dark ſides, that the quickeſt 


ſight cannot penetrate into. 


The cleareſt and moſt en- 


© —_ — 


larged underſtandings of thinking men find themſelves 
puzzled, and at a loſs, in every Fan of matter. 


We fhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we con- 
fider the cauſes of our ignorance, which, from what has 


been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, will be found to be irn theſe 


three: 


Hirt, Want of ideas. 


P 4 © Secondly, 
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the ideas we have. 

Cn hirdly, Want of tracing and examining our ideas, 

1 Firſt, There are ſome things, 
| Firſt, One | 


1 and thoſe not a few, that we are ignorant 


want of ideas, of for want of igen. 


either ſuch as Firſt, All the fimple ideas we ws, are 
we have no 


means frame to himſelf any notions about ſeeing. The 
ignorance and darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders 
nor confines the knowledge that is in others, than the 
blindneſs of a mole is an argument acainft the quick- 3 


all things, will find reaſon to think it was not all laid 


ture, as he will find man to be; who, in all probabi- 


Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable connexion between 


conception of, Confined (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe we re- 


or ſuch as pa- ceive from corporeal objects by ſenſation, 
ticularly we 


have nit. and from the operations of our own minds 


as the objects of reflection. But how much 
| theſe few and narrow inlets are diſproportionate to the 
vaſt whole extent of all beings, will not be hard to 
_ perſuade thoſe who are not ſo fooliſh as to think their 
ſpan the meaſure of all things. Whar other ſimple 
ideas it is poſſible the creatures in other parts of the 
univerſe may have, by the aſſiſtance of ſenſes and fa- 
culties more or perfecter than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine: but to ſay, 
or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive no- 
thing of them, is no better an argument, than if a 

: blind man ſhould be poſitive in it, that there was no 
ſuch thing as ſight and colours, becauſe he had no 


manner of idea of any ſuch thing, nor could by any 


ſightedneſs of an eagle. He that will conſider the in- 
finite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Creator of 


out upon ſo inconhiderable, mean and impotent a crca- 


lity, is one of the loweſt of all intellectual beings. 
What faculties therefore other ſpecies of creatures 
have to penetrate into the nature, and inmoſt conſti- 
tutions of things; what ideas they may receive of them, 


far different Fein: ours, we know not. This we know, 
and cer tainly find, that we want ſeveral other views of 


REL them, 
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mem, beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of 


them more perfect. And we may be convinced that 
the ideas we can attain to by our faculties, are very 
diſproportionate to things themſelves, when a poſitive, 
clear, diſtin&t one of ſubſtance itſelf, which is the 


foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. But 


want of ideas of this kind being a part as well as cauſe 


of our ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I 
think, [- may. confidently lay of it, that the intellec- 


tual and ſenſible world are in this perfectly alike; that 
that part, which we ſee of either of them, holds no 
proportion with what we ſee not; and whatſoever we 


can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either 
of them, is but a Point, nen nothing in compariſon 


of the reſt. 


9. 24. Secondly, Another oreat cauſe of Bene of. © 
ignorance is the want of ideas We are ca- their remote- 


pable of. As the want of ideas, Which 99 
our faculties are not able to give us, ſhuts us wholly 


from thoſe views of things which it is reaſonable to 
think other beings, perfecter than we, have, of which 


we know nothing; ; ſo the want of ideas, 1 now ſpeak 
of; keeps us 1N ignorance of things we conceive ca- 


pable of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and mo- 


tion, we have ideas of. But though we are not with- 


out ideas of theſe primary qualities of bodies in ge- 


neral, yet not knowing what is the particular balk, 


| figure, and motion, of the greateſt part of the bodies 
of the univerſe, we are ignorant of the leveral powers, 


efficacies, and ways of operation, whereby the effects, 
which we daily ſce, are produced. Theſe are hid from 


us in ſome things, by being Yoo remote; and in others, 


by being too minute. When we conſider the vaſt dil- 
tance of the known and viſible parts of the world, 
and the reaſons we have to think, that what lies 
within our ken is but a ſmall part of the immenſe 


univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of 
ignorance. What are the particular fabricks of the 


great maſſes of matter, which make up the whole ſtu- 
Pendous 
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pendous frame of corporeal beings; how far they are 


extended, what 1s their motion, and how continued 


or communicated ; and what influence they have dne 


upon another, are contemplations, that at firſt glimpſe 
our thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our 


contempfation, and confine our thoughts to this little 


canton, I mean this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the groſſer 


maſſes of matter that viſibly move about it, what 


ſeveral forts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual 
corporeal beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our 
little ſpot of earth, may there probably be in the 


other planets, to the knowledge of which, even of 
their outward figures and parts, we can no way attain, 
whilſt we are confined to this earth, there being no 

natural means, either by ſenſation or reflection, to 


convey their certain ideas into our minds? They are out 
of the reach of thoſe inlets of all our knowledge; and 
What ſorts of furniture and inhabitants thoſe manſions 
contain in them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much 
leſs have clear and diſtin& ideas of them. 


Becauſe of §. 25. If * great, na ay, far the greateſt 
| __ minute- part of the ſeperal ranks of 5 in the 
nes. 


univerſe, eſcape our notice by their re- 


3 there are otheis that are no leſs concealed 
from us by their minutene/s. Theſe inſenſible corpuſ- 


cles, being the active parts of matter, and the great 


| inſtruments of nature, on which depend not only all 

their ſecondary qualities, but alſo moſt of their na- 
tural operations, our want of preciſe diſtinct ideas ol 
their primary qualities, keeps us in an incurable ig- 
norance of what we deſire to know about them. I. 

doubt not, but if we could diſcover the figure, 


ſize, texture, and motion of the minute conſtituent 
parts of any two bodies, we ſhould know wirhout trial 


feveral of their operations one upon another, as we do 


now the properties of a ſquare, or a triangle. Did we 
know the mechanical affections of the particles of - 
rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man, as a watchmaker 
does thoſe of a watch, whereby it performs its opera- 

880 tions, 
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tions, and of a file, which, by: rubbing on them, will 


alter the figure of any of the wheels, we ſhould be 


able to tell beforchand, that rubard will purge, ben. 


Lock kill, and opium make a man ſleep, as well as a 
#1 


watchmaker can, that 4 little ap of paper laid on 
the balance will keep the watch from going, till it 


be removed; or that ſome {mall part "of it, being 


rubbed by a file, the machine would quite loſe its 
motion, and the watch go no more. Ihe diſſolving 
of filver in aqua for tis, and gold in aqua regia, and not 


vice dee, would be then perhaps no more difficult to 


know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand why the 
turning of one key will open a lock, and not the 
turning of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of 
ſenſes acute enough to diſcover the minute particles 
of bodies, and to give us ideas of their mechanical 
affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their 
properties and ways of operation; nor can we be af- 
ſured about them any farther than ſome few trials we 
make are able to reach. But whether they will ſucceed 
again another time, we cannot be certain, This hin- 
ders our certain knowledge of univerſal truths con- 
cerning natural bodies; and our reaſon carries us herein 


very little beyond particular matter of fact. 
§. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, 
that how far ſoever human induſtry may 


_ ence of bodies. 
advance uſcful and experimental philoſophy 


in phyſical things, ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our 
reach; becauſe we want perfect and adequate ideas of 
thoſe very bodies, which are neareſt to us, and moſt 


under our command. Thoſe which we have ranked 
into claſles, under names, and we think ouriclves beſt 


acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and in- 
compleat ideas of. Diſtinct ideas of the ſeveral forts 


of bodies, that fall under the examination of our 


ſenſes, perhaps, we may have; but adequate ideas, 
1 ſuſpect, we have not of any one amongſt them. 


And though the former of theſc will ſerve us ＋ * com- 
mon uſe and diſcourſe, yer, whillt we want the latter, 
we 


Hence no ſci- 


we are not capable of \ſcientifical knowledge ; ; nor ſha}! 
ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, unqueſti- 
onable truths concerning them. Certainty and demon- 
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Bration are things we muſt not, in theſe matters, pre- 


tend to. By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, and 
other ſenſible qualities, we have as clear and diſtin& | 
ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we have of a circle and 
a a triangle: but having no ideas of the particular pri- 

mary qualities of che minute parts of either of theſe 


plants, nor of other bodies which we would apply 


them to, we cannot tell what effects they will pro- 
duce; nor, when we ſee thoſe effects, can we ſo much 
as gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of produc- 
tion. Thus, having no ideas of the particular me- 
chanical affections of the minute parts of bodies, that 
are within our view and reach, we are. ignorant of 
their conſtitutions, powers, and operations : and of 
bodies more remote we are yet more ignorant, not 
knowing ſo much as their very outward ſhapes, or the 
ſenſible and groſſer parts of their conſtitutions. | 
bes d. 27. This at firſt fight, will ſhew us 
Much leſs of | hb It K f dg 
bis. ow diſproportionate our knowledge is to 


the whole extent even of material deings ; 


to which if we add the conſideration of that infinite. 
number of ſpirits that may be, and probably are, 
which are yet more remote from our knowledge, 
whereof we have no cognizance, nor can Frame” EY - 
ourſelves any diſtinct ideas of their ſeveral ranks and 
forts, we ſhall find this cauſe of ignorance conceal 
from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the 
whole intellectual world; a greater certainly, and more 
beautiful world than the material. For, bating ſome 
very few, and thoſe, if I may fo call them, ſuperficial 


TEE of ſpirit, which by reflection we get of our own, 


and from thence, the beſt we can collect, of the Fa- 
ther of all ſpirits, the eternal independent Author of 


them and vs, and all things; we have no certain in— 
formation ſo much as of 8 5 exiſtence of other ſpirits, 
but by revelation. Angels of all forts are naturally 


beyond 
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beyond our diſcovery: and all thoſe intelligences, 


whereof it is more likely there are more orders than 


of corporeal ſubſtances, are things whereof our na- 


tural faculties give us no certain account at all. That: 


there are minds, and thinking beings in other men 


as well as himſelf, every man has a reaſon, from their 


words and actions, to be ſatisfied : and the knowledge 


of his own mind cannot ſuffer a man, that conſiders, 


to be ignorant that there is a GOD. But that there 


are degrees of ſpiritual beings between us and the great 


| GOD, who is there, that by his own ſearch and abi- 
lity can come to know? Much leſs have we diſtinct 
ideas of their different natures, conditions, "ſtates, 


powers, and ſeveral conftitutions, wherein they agree 


or differ from one another, and from us. And there- 


fore in what concerns their different ſpecies and pro- 
perties, we are under an abſolute ignorance. 


$. 28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of Es, 
5 econ 


the ſubſtantial beings that are in the uni- Eo: 
| Want of a diſ- 
verſe, the want of ideas leave open to our coverable con- 


knowledge, we have ſeen. In the next naar S 
tween zdeas 
place, another cauſe of ignorance, of no we have, 


leſs moment, is a want of 4 diſcoverable 


connexion between thoſe ideas we have. For, wherever 
we want that, we are utterly uncapable of univerſal 
and certain knowledge; and are, as in the former caſe, 


* 1 


left only to obſervation and experiment; which, how 8 
narrow and confined it is, how far from general Know- 5 
ledge, we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome fer 


inſtances of this cauſe of our ignorance, and fo leave 


it. It is evident that the bulk, figure, and motion 
of ſeveral bodies about us, produce in us ſeveral ſen- 


lations, as of colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, pleaſure 
and pain, Cc. Theſe mechanical affections of bodies 


having no affinity at all with thoſe ideas they produce 
in us, (there being no conceiveable connexion between 


any impulſe of any ſort of body, and any perception 


of a colour or ſmell, which we find in our minds) we 
cap have no diſtinct knowledge of ſuch operations be. 


yond 


— — 
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yond our experience ; and can reaſon no otherwise 


145 | 


about them, chan as effects produced by the appoint- 
ment of an infinitely wife agent, which perfectly ſur- 


pals. our comprehenfions. 2 the ideas of ſenſib! le. 


ſecondary qualities, which we have in our minds, Can 
by us be nv way deduced from bodily cauſes, nor any 


\ correſpondence or connexion be found between them 
and thoſe primary qualities which ( Ne po ience ſhews us) 


produce them in us; ſo, on the other fide, the Opera- 


tion of our minds upon our bodies is as unconceivable. 


Tow any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, 


is as remote from the nature of our ideas, as how any 
body ſhould produce any thought | in the mind. That 


it is ſo, if experience did not convince us, the conſi- 


deration of the things themſelves would never be able, 
in the leaſt, to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, 


though they have a conſtanr and regular connexion, 


in the ordinary courſe of things; yer that connexion 


being not difcoverable in the aint themſelves, which 
appearing to have no necetlary dependance one ON ano 


ther, we can attribute their connexion to nothing elſe, 


but the arbitrary determination of that all-wiſe agent, 
who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, 
in a way wholly above our weak underſtandings o 


conceive. 
lnllances. & 29. In ſome of our ideas theres: are cer- 


tain relations, habirudes, and connexions, 
fo viſibly included in the nature of the ideas themſelves, _ 
that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them 
by any power whatſoever. And in theſe only we are 


capable of certain and univerſal knowledge, Thus 
the idea of a right-lined triangle neceſſarily carries with 
it an equality of its angles to two right ones. Nor 
can we conceive this rela tion, this connexion of theſe 
two ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any 


arbitrary power, which of choice made it thus, or 
could make it otherwiſe. But the coherence and con- 


tinuity of the parts of matter; the production of ſen- 
ſation in us of colours and ſounds, Sc. by impulſe 


and 
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and motion; nay, the original rules and communica- 
tion of motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover 
no natural connexion with any ideas we have, we can- 
not but aſcribe them to the arbitrary will and good 
pleaſure of the wiſe architect. I need not, I think, 
here mention the reſurrection of the dead, the furore. 
ſtate of this globe of earth, and ſuch other things, 
which are by every one acknowledged to depend wholly 
on the determination of a free agent. The things that, 
as far as our obſervation reaches, we conſtantly ind to 
proceed regularly, we may conclude, do act by a law 
ſet them; but vet by a law that we know not: whereby, 
though cauſes work ſteadily, and effects conſtantly 
flow from them, yet their Connexions and dependencies 
being not diſcoverable in our ideas, we can have but 


an experimental knowledge of them. From all which 


it is ealy to perceive, what a darkneſs we are involved 
in, how little it is of being, and the things that are, 
that we are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall _ 
do no injury to our knowledge when we modeſtly thin 
with ourſelves, that we are ſo far from being able to 
\ comprehend the whole nature of the univerſe, and al} 
the things contained in it, that we are not capable of 
a philoſophical knowledge of the bodies that are about 
us, and make a part of us. Concerning their ſe- 
condary qualities, powers and operations, we can have 
no univerſal certainty. Several effects come every day 
within the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have ſo 
far ſenſitive knowledge : but the cauſes, manner and 
certainty of their production, for the two foregoing 
reaſons, we mult be content to be ignorant of. In 
theſe we can go no farther than particular experience 
informs us of matter of fact, and by analogy to gueſs 
what effects the like bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce. But as to a perfect ſcience of natural bo- 
dies, (not to mention ſpiritual beings) we are, I think, 
ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, that 1 
conclude 1 it loſt labour to ſeek after 1 it. 


F. 30. 
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Thirdly, want . 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate 


of tracing our ideas, and where there is a certain and diſ- 
ideas. 8 


we are often ignorant, for want of racing thoſe ideas, 


which we have, or may have; and for want of finding 
out thoſe intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us What 
habitude of agreement or diſagreement they have one 
with another. And thus many are ignorant of ma- 
thematical truths, not out of any imperlection of their 
faculties, or uncertainty in the things themſelves, but 


for want of application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing thoſe ideas. That which has 


moſt contributed to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, 
and finding out their relations, and agreements or dit- 
agreements one with another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the 
ill uſe of words. It is impoſlible that men ſhould 
ever truly ſeek, or certainly difcover the agreement or 


diſagreement of ideas themſelves, whilſt their thoughts 


| flutter about, or ſtick only in ſounds of doubtful and 
_ uncertain ſignifications. Mathematicians, abſtracting 
their thoughts from names, and accuſtoming them. 
ſelves to fer before their minds the ideas themſelves 
that they would conſider, and not ſounds inſtead of 


them, have avoided thereby a great part of that per. 


plexity, puddering and confuſion, which has ſo much 
hindered men's progreſs in other parts of knowledge. 
For, whilſt they ſtick in words of undetermined and 


_ uncertain Ggnification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh 


true from falſe, certain from probable, conſiſtent from 


inconſiſtent, in their own opinions. This having 
been the fate or misfortune of a great part of the 


men of letters, the increaſe. brought into the ſtock of 
real knowledge has been very little, in proportion to 
the ſchools, diſputes, and writings, the world has been 


filled with; whilſt ſtudents being loſt in the great 


wood ef words, knew not whereabout they were, how 


far their diſcoveries were advanced, or what was want- 
ing in their own, or the general ſtock of knowledge. 
Had men, in the diſcoveries of the material, done as 


they ; 


coverable connexion between them, yet 
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they have in thoſe of the intellectual world, involved 
all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of 
talking, volumes writ of navigation and voyages, 
theories and ſtories of zones and tides, multiplied and = 
diſputed, nay, ſhips builr, and fleets ſet out, would 
never have taught us the way beyond the line; and 
the Antipodes would be tilt as much unknown, as 
when it was declared hereſy to hold there were any. 
But having ſpoken ſufficiently of words, and the ill 
or careleſs uſe that is commonly made of Them. I ſhall | 
not ſay any thing more of it here, 5 

3.431 Hitherto we have examined the Extent in 1 


ertent of our knowledge, in . to the ſpect of uni- 


ſeveral ſorts of beings that are. There is erfzhgy. 


another extent of it, in reſpect of univerſality, which 


will alſo deſerve to be conſidered ; and in this regard, 
our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the 
ideas are abſtract, whoſe agreement or diſagreement 
we perceive, our knowledge is univerſal. For what 
is known of ſuch general ideas, will be true of every 
particular thing, in which that eſſence, f. e. that ab- 


fra} idea, is to be found: and what is once known of 


tuch ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So 
that, as to all general knowledge, we muſt ſearch and 
find it only in our own minds, "and it is only the exa- 
mining of our own ideas that furniſheth us with that. 
Truths belonging to eſſences of things (that is, to 46 


tract ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out by 


the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences; as the ex- 
iſtence of things is to be known only from experience. 
But having more to ſay of this in the chapters where 1 
ſhall ſpeak of general and real knowledge, this may 
here ſuffice as to the univerſality of our knowledge i Ig 
general, 


4 T CHAP. 


„ Realityof Knowledge 


** 
Of the Reality of Human Knowledge: | 


3 g. 1. I Doubt not but my reader by this 
V 
5 time may be apt to think, that! 
placed in das, have been all this while only building a 
A caſtle in the air; and be ready to ſay to me, 
to what purpoſe all this ſtir ? Knowledge, 
ſay you, is only the perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of our own ideas: but who knows what 
thoſe ideas may be? Is there any thing fo extravagant, 
as the imaginations of men's brains? Where is the head 
that has no chimeras in it? Or, if there be a ſober and 
a wiſe man, what difference will there be, by your 
rules, eee his knowledge, and that of the moſt 
extravagant fancy in the world? They both have their 
ideas, and perceive their agreement or diſagreement 
one with another. If there be any difference between 
them, the advantage will be on the warm- headed 
man's ſide, as having the more ideas, and the more 
lively: and ſo, by your rules, he will be the more 
knowing. If it be true that all knowledge lies only 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
our own ideas, the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, and the 
reaſonings of a ſober man, will be equally. certain, 
It is no matter how things are; ſo a man obſerve but 
the agreement of his own imaginations, and talk con- 
formably, it is all truth, all certainty. Such caſtles 
in the air will be as ſtrong holds of truth, as the de- 
monſtrations of Euclid. That an harpy is not a Centaur, 
is by this way as certain knowledge, and as mucn 5 
truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 
But of what »/e is all this fine knowledge of men's 
own imaginations, to a man that enquires after the re- 
ality of things ? It matters not what men's fancies are, 
it is the knowledge of things that is only to be prized: 
it is this alone gives a value to our reaſonings, and 
Preference 
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preſerence to one man's knowledge over « another's, 


that it is of things as they really are, and not of 
dreams and fancies. 


. 2. To which I anſwer, that if our An Nor 


knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, ſo, whereidcas 


and reach no farther, where there 1s ſome- gr TY 
8 Ing. 

thing farther intended. our moſt ſerious 

thoughts will be of little more uſe, than the reveries 


of a crazy brain; and the truths built thereon of no 
more weight, than the diſcourſes of a man, who ſees 
things clearly in a dream, and with great aſſurance 
utters them. But ! hope, before I have done, to make 
it evident, that this way of certainty, by the know- 


ledge of our own ideas, goes a little farther than bare 


imagination; and I believe it will appear, that all 
the certainty of general truths a man ads lies in no- 
„„ 
nn evident, the mid 1 not things im- 
mediately, but only by the intervention of the idea: 
it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, only 


ſo far as there is a conformity between our ideas and 
the reality of things. Bur what ſhall be here the cri- 


terion? How ſhall the mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree with 
things themſelves? This, though it ſeems not to want 
difficulty, yet I think there be two forts of ideas, that, 
we may be aſſured, agree with things. 
S. 4. Fit, The firſt are ſimple ideas, 4 Firſt, al 

which fince the mind, as has been ſhewed, fmple "ideas 


can by no means make to itſelf, muſt ne- . 


ceffarily be the product of things operating on the 


mind in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe 
perceptions, which by the wiſdom and will of our 
Maker they are ordained and adapted to. From whence 


it follows, that /imple ideas are not fictions of our fan- 
cies, but the natural and regular productions of things 


without us, really operating upon us; and fo carry 


with them all the conformity which is intended, or which 
our Rate requires: : for they repreſent to us 5 things un- 


* | . 
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der thoſe appearances which they are fitted to produce 
in us; whereby we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the ſorts 
of particular ſubſtances, to diſcern the ſtates they are 
in, and ſo to take them for our neceſſities, and apply 
them to our uſes, Thus the idea of whiteneſs, or 
| bitterneſs, as it is in the mind, exactly anſwering that 
power which is in any body to produce it chere, has 
all the real conformity: it can, or ought to have, with 
things without us. And this conformity between our 
fimple ideas, and the exiſtence of things, 18 ſufficient 
tor real knowledge. 5 
Secondly, II! “. 5. Secondly, All our "ue Aiden 
complexideas, except thoſe of ſubſtances, being & archetypes of 
 exceptof ſub- the mind's own making, not intended to 
ſtances. 
be the copies of any thing, nor referred to 
the exi ſence of any thing, as to their originals, cannot 


wan any conformity neceſſary to real knowledge. For 


that which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but 


_ itſelf, can never be capable of a wrong repreſentation, 


nor miſlead us from the true apprehenfion of any thing, 
by its diſlikeneſs to it: and ſuch, excepting thoſe of 
ſubſtances, are all our complex ideas. Which, as! 
have ſhewed in another place, are combinations of 
ideas, which the mind, by its free choice, puts toge- 
ther, without conſidering any connexion they have in 


nature. And hence it 1s, that in all theſe ſorts the 


ideas themſelves are conſidered as the archetypes, and 
things no otherwiſe regarded but as they are con- 


formable to them. So that we cannot but be infal- : 


libly certain, that all the knowledge we attain con- 
cerning theſe ideas is real, and reaches things them- 


ſelves. Becauſe, in all our thoughts, reaſonings, and 


diſcourſes of this kind, we intend things no farther, 


than as they are conformable to our ideas. So that 


in theſe we cannot mils of 2 certain and undoubted 
reality. . N 


8. 6, 
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8. . doubt not but it will be caſily 


Hence the re- 


ited that the knowledge we have of ality of mathe- 


mathematical truths, is not only certain, but even know. 


de 


real knowleage 3 and hot the bare empty 3 


viſion of vain inſignificant chimeras of the brain: and 


yet, if we will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only 


of our own ideas. The mathematician conſiders the 


truth and properties belonging to a rectangle or circle, 


only as they are in idea in his own mind. For it is 


poſſible he never found either of them exiſting mathe- 
matically, i. e. preciſely true in his life. But yet the 


knowledge he has of any truths or properties belong- 


ing to a circle, or any other mathematical figure, 18 


nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real things ex- 


iſting: becauſe real things are no farther concerned, 


nor intended to be meant by any ſuch propoſitions, 
than as things really agree to thoſe archetypes in his 
mind. Is it true of the idea of a 7riangle, that its 
three angles are equal to two right ones? It is true 
alſo of a triangle, wherever it really it exiſts. What- 
ever other figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwerable 
to that idea of a triangle in his mind, is not at all con- 
cerned in that propoſition. And therefore he is cer- 
tain all his knowledge concerning ſuch ideas is real 
knowledge; becauſe, intending things no farther than 
they agree with thoſe his ideas, he is ſure what he 
knows concerning thole figures, when they have barely 
an ideal exiſtence in his mind, will hold true of them 
allo, when they have a real exiſtence. in matter; his 


conſideration being barely of thoſe figures, which are 


| the tame, wherever, or however they exiſt. 


Y. 7. And hence it follows, that moral 134 of moral. 
knowledge is as capable of real certainty, as 


mathematicks, For certainty being but the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas; 


and demonſtration nothing but the perception of ſuch 


agreement, by the intervention of other ideas or me- 


diums z our moral ideas, as well as mathematical, be- 


1 0 eee - Ihe - 
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ing hehe themſelves, and ſo adequate and com- 

lete ideas; all the agreement or diſagreement, which 
we ſhall find in them, will produce Teal knowledge, 
as well as in mathematical figures. 


Exiſtence not \. 8. For the attaining of knowledge and 


required to certainty, it is requiſite that we have de- 
make it real. 


ledge real, it is requiſite that the ideas anſwer their 


archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that I place the 


_ certainty of our knowledge in the conſideration of our 
ideas, with ſo little care and regard (as it may ſeem) to 


the real exiſtence of things: fnce moſt of thoſe diſ- 
_ courſes, which take up the thoughts and engage the dil- 

putes of thoſe who pretend to make it their buſineſs. to 
_ enquire after truth and certainty, will, I preſume, upon 


examination, be found to be general propoſi 1110ns, and no- 
tions in which exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the 
diſcourſes of the mathematicians, about the ſquaring 
of a circle, conick ſections, or any other part of mathe- 


maticks, concern not the exiſtence of-any of thoſe figures ; 


but their demonſtrations, which depend on their ideas, 
are the ſame, whether there be any ſquare or circle ex- 


iſting in the world, or no. In the ſame manner, the 


truth and certainty of moral diſcourſes abſtracts from 
the lives of men, and the exiſtence of thoſe virtues in 
the world, whereof they treat; nor are Tulhy's offices leſs 
rue, becauſe there is nobody i in the world that exactly 
practiſes his rules, and lives up to that pattern of a vir- 


tuous man, which he has given us, and which ex- 


iſted no where, when he writ, but in idea. If it be 
true in ſpeculation, j. e. in idea, that murder deſerves 
death, it will alſo be true in reality of any action that 
exiſts conformable to that idea of murder, As for other 
actions, the truth of that propoſition concerns them 
not. And thus it is of all other ſpecies of things, 


which have no other 3 but thoſe ideas which 
are in the minds of men 


9.9. 


Ly 


termined ideas : and, to make our Know- 


nn. 


S. 9. But it will here be aid, that if 
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moral knowledge be placed in the contem- be lefs true or 
plation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe, vertein, be- 

8 8 "Mp | --. Cane: moral 
as other modes, be of our own making, 


AE] : MIR / ideas are ot out 
what ſtrange notions will there be of ju/- own making 


tice and femperance ? What confuſion of and naming. 


virtues and vices, if every one may make what ideas _ 
of them he pleaſes? No confuſion nor diſorder in the 
things themſelves, nor the reaſonings about them; no 


more than (in mathematics) there would be a diſtur- 
bance in the demonſtration, or a change in the pro- 


perties of figures, and their relations one to another, 
if a man ſhould make a triangle with four corners, or 
a tropezium with four right angles; that is, in plain 
Engliſh, change the names of the figures, and call that 


by one name, which mathematicians call ordinarily by 


another. For, let a man make to himſelf the idea of 
a figure with three angles, whereof one 1s a right one, 
and call it, if he pleaſe, eguilaterum or trapezium, or 
any thing elſe, the properties of, and demonſtrations 
about that idea, will be the ſame, as if he called it a 


rectangular triangle. 1 confeſs the change of the name, 


by the impropriety of ſpeech, will at firſt diſturb him, 
who knows not what idea it ſtands for: but as ſoon 
as the figure is drawn, the conſequences and demon- 


ſtration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame is it in moral 


knowledge; let a man have the idea of taking from 
others, without their conſent, what their honeſt in- 
duſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and call this Juſtice, if 
he pleaſe. He that takes the name here without the 
idea put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining another 
idea of his own to that name: but ſtrip the idea of 
that name, or take it ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's 
mind, and the ſame things will agree to it, as if you 


called it injuſtice. Indeed, wrong names in moral diſ- 


courſes breed uſually more diſorder, becauſe they are not 
ſo eaſily rectified as in mathematicks, where the figure 


once drawn and ſcen, makes the name uſeleſs and of no 


force. For what need of a ſign, when the thing ſig- 
5 en 0-4 Ee - 


Nor will it 
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nified is preſent and in view? But, in moral names, 
that cannot be ſo eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of 
the many decompoſitions that go to the making up the 
complex ideas of thoſe modes. But yet, for All this, 


miſcalling of any of thoſe ideas, contrary to the uſual ſig. 


nification of the words of that language, hinders not, 
but that we may have certain and demonſtrative knows 
ledge of their ſeveral agreements, and diſagreements, 
if we will carefully, as in mathematicks, keep to the 
ſame preciſe ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral re- 
| lations one to another, without being led away by their 
names. If we but ſeparate the idea under conſider- 


ation from the ſign that ſtands for it, our knowledge 
goes equally on in the diſcovery of real truth and cer- 


- tainty, whatever ſounds we make uſe of. 


5 0 | 
— notice of, that where GOD, or any other 
| the certainy law⸗- maker, hath defined any moral names, 


of the know- there they have made the eſſence of that 


there i it is not ſafe to apply or uſe them otherwiſe : but 


in other caſes it is bare impropriety of ſpeech to apply 


them contrary to the common uſage of the country. 
But yet even this too diſturbs not the certainty of that 
knowledge, which is ſtill to be had by a due contem- 


| plation and comparing of thoſe even nick- named ideas. 


"Has of 6a. F. 11. Thirdly, There is another ſort of 
25 1 


. complex ideas, which, being referred to 


their arche- archetypes without us, may differ from 
4 without them, and ſo our knowledge about them 
may come ſhort of being real. Such are 


our PS of ſubſtances, which conſilting of a collec- 
tion of ſimple ideas, ſuppoſed taken from the works 


of nature, may yet vary from them, by having more 
or different ideas united in them, than are to be found 


united in things themſelves: from whence it comes to 


paſs, that they may and often do fail of being exactly 
conformable to things themſelves, 


§. 12. 


F. 10. One thing more we are to take 


ſpecies to which that name belongs; and 
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6 is. ! ſay then, that to have ideas of So far as they 


agree with 


ſubſtances, which by being conformable to thoſe, fo far 


things may afford us real knowledge, it 1s our know- 


not enough, as in modes, to put together "EG ns 
ſuch ideas as have no inconſiſtence, though is kcal. 
they did never before ſo exiſt: v. 1E 5 he 5 
ideas of ſacrilege or perjury, Sc. were as real and true 
ideas before, as after the exiſtence of any ſuch fact. 
But our ideas of ſubſtances, being ſuppoſed copies, and 
referred to archetypes without us, mult ſtill be taken 
from ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt 
not conſiſt of ideas put together at the pleaſure of our 
thoughts, without any real pattern they were taken 
from, though we can perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch 


54 combination. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe we 


not knowing what real conſtitution it is of ſubſtances, 


hereon our ſimple ideas depend, and which really is 
the cauſe of the ſtrict union of ſome of them one with 
another, and the excluſion of others; there are very 


few of them that we can be ſure are, or are not, incon- 


fiſtent in nature, any farther than experience and ſen- 
ſible obſervation reach. Herein therefore is founded 
the reality of our knowledge concerning ſubſtances, 
that all our complex ideas of them muſt be ſuch and 
ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as 
have been diſcovered to co-exilt in nature. And our 
ideas being thus true, though not, perhaps, very ex- 


act copies, are yet the ſubjects of real (as far as we 


have any) knowledge of them. Which (as has been 


already ſhewn) will not be found to reach very far: 


but ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real knowledge. 
Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we find they 
have with others, will Aill be knowledge. If thoſe. 


ideas be abſtract, it will be general Knowledge. But 
to make it real concerning ſubſtances, the Meas mult 


be taken from the real exiſtence of things. What- 
ever ſimple ideas have been found to co-exiſt in any 
ſubſtance, theſe we may with confidence join together 


againg and ſo make abſtract ideas of ſubſtances. For 


whatever 
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whatever have once had an union in nature, may be 
united again. 


thoughts » were ſet out, we ſhould think of thin 


names, or ſpe- -— 
cies ſuppoled With greater freedom and leſs confuſion, 
from by than perhaps we do. It would poſſibly 


be thought a bold paradox, if not a very 


dangerous falſhood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome change 
lings, who have lived forty years together without 
any appearance of reaſon, are ſomething between 2 
man and a beaſt: which prejudice is founded upon 
nothing elſe but a falſe ſuppoſition, that theſe two 
names, man and beaſt, ſtand for diſtinct ſpecies ſo 
ſet out by real eſſences, that there can come no other 
ſpecies between them: whereas, if we will abſtract 
fom thoſe names, and the ſuppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick 
_ eſſences made by nature, wherein all things of the ſame 
_ denominations did exactly and equally partake; if we 
would not fancy that there were a certain number of 
theſe eſſences, wherein all things, as in moulds, were 
caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the idea of the 
ſhape, motion, ind. life of a man without reaſon, is 
as much a diſtinct idea, and makes as much a diſtinct 
port of things from man and beaſt, as the idea of the 
ſhape of an / with reaſon, e be different from 
6 Kr that of man or beaſt, and be a ſpecies of an 


animal between, or diſtinct froth both. 


'Objeftion  —_Þ+ 14+ Here every body will be ready to 
againſt a alk, if changelings may be ſuppoſed ſome- 
thing between man and beaſt; pray what 


changeling 
being ſome- 
hide between” ATE they? Janſwer, changelings; which 1s 


 amananda_ as good a word to ſignify ſomething diffe- 


—_ rent from the ſignification of MAN or 


BEAST, as the names man and beaſt are 


to have Gignifications different one from the other. 


This, 


§. 13. This if we « tightly conſider, and 
ries about ſub- confine not our thoughts and abſtract idea; 
Lanes, we to names, as if there were, or could be 
muſt conſider 5 
ideas, and not no Other /orts of things, than what known 
confine ur names had already determined, and as it 


nos : 
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This, well conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and 
ſhew my meaning without: any more ado. Bur I am 
not ſo unacquainted with the zeal of ſome men, which 
enables them to ſpin conſequences, and to ſee religion 
threatened, whenever any one ventures to quit their 
forms of ſpeaking, as not to foreſee what names ſuch 
a propoſition as this is like to be charged with: and 
without doubt it will be aſked, if changelings are ſome- 
thing between man and beaſt, what will become of 
them in the other world? To which 1 anſwer, I. It 
concerns me not to know or enquire. To their own 
maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their ſtate nei- 
ther better nor worſe, whether we determine any thing 
of it or no. They are in the hands of a faithful Crea- 
tor, and a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not of his 
creatures according to our narrow thoughts or opinions, 
nor diſtinguiſhes them according to names and ſpecies 
of our contrivance. And we that know ſo little of 
this preſent world we are in, may, I think, content 
ourſelves without being peremptory in defining the 
different ſtates which creatures ſhall come into when = 
they go off this ſtage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath | 
made known to all thoſe who are capable of inſtruction, 
_ diſcourſe and reaſoning, that they ſhall come to an ac- 
count, and receive according to what they have done 
in this body. „ 
. 15. But, Herder, 1. anfocr, the force of theſe 
men's queſtion (viz. will you deprive changelings of a_ 
future ſtate?) is founded on one of theſe two ſuppoſi- 
tions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, that all things 
that have the outward ſhape and appearance of a man, 
muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to an immortal future being 
after this life. Or, ſecondly, that whatever is of hu- 
man birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe imaginations, 
and ſuch queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. | 
1defire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an 
accidental difference between themſelves and change- 
lings, the eſſence in both being exactly the ſame, to 
conſider, whether they can imagine immortality HE 
nexe 
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5 to any outward ſhape of the body: the very pro- 


1 it is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſown 
No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much ſoever 
ee in matter, allowed that excellency to any 
figure of the groſs ſenſible outward parts, as to affirm 
eternal life due to it, or a neceſſary conſequence of it; 
or that any mals of matter ſhould, after its diffotution 
here, be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting ſtate 


of ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, only becauſe it 
was moulded into this or that figure, and had ſuch a 
particular frame of its viſible parts. Such an opinion 
as this, placing immortality. in a certain ſuperficial 
19 855 figure, urns out of doors all conſideration of ſoul or 
| ſpirit, upon whoſe account alone ſome corporeal beings 
have hitherto been concluded immortal, and others 
not. This is to attribute more to the outſide than i in- 
ſide of things; to place the excellency of a man more 
in the external ſhape of his body, than internal per- 
fections of his ſoul ; which is but little better than to 
annex the great and ineſtimable advantage of immor- 


tality and life everlaſting, which he has above other ma- 
terial beings, to annex it, I ſay, to the cut of his beard, 


or the 0 of his coat. For this or that outward 


make of our bodies no more carries with it the hopes 


of an eternal duration, than the faſhion of a man's 
ſuit gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine it will 


never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. 


It will perhaps be ſaid, that nobody thinks that the 


mape makes any ming immortal, but it is the ſhape 


is the ſign of a rational ſoul within, which is immor- 


tal. I wonder who made it the ſign of any ſuch thing: 
for barely ſaying it, will not make it ſo. It would re- 
quire ſome proofs to perſuade one of it. No figure 
that 1 know ſpeaks any ſuch language. For it may 
as rationally be concluded, chat the dead body of a 
man, wherein there is to be found no more appear- 


ance or action of life than there is in a ſtatue, has yet 


nevertheleſs a living foul in it, becauſe of its ſhape; 


as that there | is a rational foul i in a e becauſe 
PE 
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de has the outſide of a rational creature, when his 
actions carry far leſs marks of reaſon with them, in the 
whole courſe of his life, than what are to be found in 
many a beaſt. 

68. 16. But it is the iſſue of rational pa- 
rents, and muſt therefore be concluded to 
have a rational foul. I know not by what lagick you 
muſt ſo conclude. I am fure this is a concluſion that 
men no where allow of. For, if they did, they would 
not make bold, as every where they do, to deſtroy ill- 
formed and miſ-ſhaped productions. Ay, but theſe 
are monſters, Let them be ſo: what will your drive- 
ling, vnintelligent, intractable changeling be? Shall a 
defect in tlie body make a monſter; a defect in the 
mind, (the far more noble, and, in the common 
phraſe, the far more eſſential part) not? Shall the 
want of a noſe, or a neck, make a monſter, and put 


| blonden. f 


ſuch iſſue out of the rank of men; the want of rea- 


ſon and underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back 
again to what was ” exploded Juſt now: this is to 
place all in the ſhape, and to take the meaſure of a 
man only by his outſide. To ſhew that, according to 
the ordinary way of reaſoning in this matter, people 
do lay the whole ſtreſs on the figure, and reſolve the 
whole eſſence of the ſpecies of man (as they make it) 
into the outward ſhape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, 


and how much ſoever they diſown it, we need but trace 


their thoughts and practice a little farther, and then it 
will plainly appear. The well-ſhaped changeling is a 
man, has a rational ſoul, though it appear not; this 
is paſt doubt ſay you. Make the ears a little longer, 5 

and more pointed, and the noſe a little flatter than or- 

dinary, and then you begin to boggle : make the face 
yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are at 

a ſtand : add ſtill more and more of the likeneſs of a 
brute to it, and let the head be pertectly that of ſome 
other animal; then preſently it is a monſter; and it is 
demonſtration with you that it hath no rational ſou], 
and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now (I aſk) ſhall be 
the Juſt meaſure of the utmoſt bounds of that hape, 


that 
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that carries with it a rational ſoul ? For, ſince there 
have been human fwtus's produced, half beaſt and halt 


man; and others three parts one, and one part the 
other; and fo it is poſſible they may be in all the 
variety of approaches to the one or the other ſhape, 


and may have ſeveral degrees of mixture of the like- 
neſs of a man, or a brute; I would gladly know what 

are thoſe preciſe lineaments, which, according to this 
hypotheſis, are, or are not, capable of a rational ſoul 


to be joined to them? What ſort of outſide is the certain 
ſign that there 1s, or is not, ſuch an inhabitant within? 


For, till that be done, we talk at random of man ; and 
ſhall always, 1 fear, do ſo, as long as we give ourſelves 


up to certain ſounds, and the imaginations of ſettled 
and fixed ſpecies in nature, we know not what. But 


after all, I deſire it may be conſidered, that thoſe who 
think they have anſwered the difficulty, by telling us 


that a miſ-ſhaped fetus is a monſter, run into the ſame 


fault they are aguing againſt, by conſtituting a ſpecies 


between man and beaſt. For what - elſe, I pray, is 


their monſter in the caſe, (if the word monſter ſignifies 
any thing at all) but ſomething neither man nor beaſt, 
bur partaking ſomewhat of either? And juſt ſo is 
the changeling before mentioned. So neceſſary is it to 
quit the common notion of ſpecies and eſſences, if we 
will truly look into the nature of things, and examine 
them, by what our faculties can diſcover in them as 


they exiſt, and not by groundleſs fancies that have 


been taken up about them. 
| Words and 


that words and ſpecies, in the ordinary no- 


tions which we have been uſed to of them, impoſe not 


upon us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great 


obſtacle to our clear and diſtinct knowledge, eſpecially 
in reference to ſubſtances ; and from thence has aroſe 


a great part of the difficulties about truth and cer- 
tainty. Would we accuſtom ourſelves to ſeparate our 
Fontemplations ; and FEE from words, we might, 


in 


F. 17. I have ela this here, FA | 
ſpecies. cauſe I think we cannot be too cautious. 
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in a oreat menſre, remedy this inconvenience within 


our own thoughts. But yet it would ſtil] diſturb us 
in our diſcourſe with others, as long as u retained the 


opinion, that /pecres and their eſſences were any thing 


elſe but our abſtract ideas (ſuch as they are) with names 
annexed to them, to be the ſigns of them. 


FS. 18. Wherever we perceive the agree- Recapitula- 
ment or diſagreement of any of our ideas, e. 
there is certain knowledge : and wherever we are ſure 
thoſe zdeas agree with the reality of things, there is 


certain real knowledge. Of which agreement of our 


ideas with the reality of things, having here given the 


marks, I think I have ſhewn wherein | it 1s, that certainty, 
real certainty, conſiſts. Which, whatever it was to 
others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe 


defi dei wee which 1 found great want of. 


CHAP. v. 
of Truth ; in Gener al. 


HAT i is truth, was an enquiry What truth 
many ages fince; and it being Fox 


kar which all mankind either do, or pretend t to 1 


after, it cannot but be worth our while carefully to ex- 
amine wherein it conſiſts; and ſo acquaint ourſelves 


with the nature of it, as to obſerve how the mind diſ- : 


tinguiſhes it from falſhood, 
F. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the Ari * 
ght join- 
proper import of the word, to ſignify no- ing or ſepa- 
thing but the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, _ ligns, 
as the things ſignified by them do agree or diſ- words. 
agree one with another, The joining or ſe= 


parating of ſigns here meant, is what by another name 


we call propoſition. So that truth properly belongs 


only to propoſitions; whereof there are two forts, viz. 


mental and verbal; as there are two ſorts of ſigns com- 
monly made uſe of, viz, ideas and words. 3 
§. 3. 
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Which mae 
wental or ver- it 18 very neceſſary to confider truth of 
dal propoſi- 
tions. 5 
from another: but yet it is very difficult to 


treat of them aſunder; becauſe it is unavoidable, in 


treating of mental propoſitions, to make uſe of words; 


and then the inſtances given of mental propoſitions ceaſe 


5 eee to be barely mental, and become verbal. 
For a mental propoſition being nothing but a bare con- 


ſideration of the ideas, as they are in our minds ſtripped 


of names, they loſe the nature of purely mental pro- : 


Poſitions, as ſoon as they are put into words. 


Mental pro- 


| poſitions are 


de treated oo; 


plex zdeas. 


ſhew us, what are thoſe things we have clear and per- 
fect eſtabliſhed ideas of, and what not. F or, if we will 


curioully obſerve the way our mind takes in thinking 


and reaſoning, we ſhall find, 1 ſuppole, that, when we 


make any propoſitions within our own thoughts, about 
white or black, feet or bitter, a triangle or a circle, we 


can and often do frame in our minds the ideas them- 
ſelves, without reflecting on the names. But, when 
we would conſider, or make propoſitions about the 
more complex ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, 
glory, we uſually put the name for the idea; becauſe 
the ideas theſe names ſtand for, being for the moſt part 
imperfect, confuſed and undetermined, we reflect on 
the names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, 
certain and diſtinct, and readier occur to our thoughts 


than the pure ideas; and ſo we make uſe of theſe words 


inſtead of the ideas themſelves, even when we would 


meditate and reaſon within ourſelves, and make tacit 
| 3 5 mental 


& 3. To form a clear notion of truth, 


thought, and truth of words, diſtinctly one 


8.4. And that which makes it yet harder 
to treat of mental and verbal propefi ions 
rery hard to ſeparatehy, is, That moſt men, if not all, in 
: their thinking and reaſonings within them. 
ſelves, make uſe of words inſtead of ideas, at leaſt 
vrhen the ſubject of their meditation contains in it com- 
Which is a great evidence of the imper- 

tection and uncertainty of our ideas of that kind, and 
may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark to 
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mental propoſitions. | In ſubſtances, as has been already 


noted, this is occaſioned by the imperfection of our 


ideas; we making the name ſtand for the real eſſence, 
of which we dave no idea at all. In modes, it is oc 


caſioned by the great number of ſimple ideas, that go 


to the making them up. For many of them being 

compounded, "the name occurs much eaſter than the 

complex idea itſelf, which requires time and attention 
to be recollected, and exactly repreſented to the mind, 

even in thoſe men who have formerly been at the pains 
to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done by thoſe, 
who, though they have ready in their memory the 
oreateſt part of the common words of their language, 
yet, perhaps, never troubled themſelves in all their 
lives to conſider what preciſe ideas the moſt of them 


food for. Some confuſed or obſcure notions have 


ſerved their turns; and many who talk very much of reli- 
gion and conſcience, of church and faith, of power and 
right, of obſtructions and humours, melancholy and choler, 
would, perhaps, have little left in their thoughts and 
meditations, if one ſhould deſire them to think only 
of the things themſelves, and lay by thoſe words, with 
which they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom 


themſelves alſo. 


. But to return to the conſideration | Being noting 
5 i 
of truth: we muſt, I ſay, obſerve two cs 2 axes 


inge or leparat- 


forts of propoſitions, that we are capable ing ideas 
of- making. 3 | without. 


words. 
Firſt, Mental, wherein the . in our | 


underſtandings are without the uſe of words put toge- 


ther or ſeparated by the mind, perceiving or r judging 
of their agreement or diſagreement. _ 


Secondly, Verbal propoſitions, which are words, the 


fiens of our ideas, put together or ſeparated in affirma- 


live or negative ſentences. By which way of affirming 
or denying, theſe ſigns made by ſounds are as it were 


put together or ſeparated one from another. So that 
propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſeparating figns, and 
truth conſiſts in the putting together or ſeparating thoſe 


| ligns, | 


Vor. II. 


r 
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ſigns, according as the things which they dend for 

agree or diſagree. - 5 
2 bc, that the mind, either by perceiving 
contain real or ſuppoſing the agreement or diſagree- 
1 — . 5 0 of any of its ideas, does racitly 
within itſelf put them into a kind of pro- 


poſition abortive or negative, which I have endea- 
voured to expreſs by the terms putting together and 
feparating. But this action of the mind, which is ſo 


familiar to every thinking and reaſoning man, is eaſier 


to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in us when 
we affirm or deny, than to be explained by words. 
When a man has in his mind the idea of two lines, 
viz. the ſide and diagonal of a ſquare, whereof the di- 


agonal is an inch long, he may have the idea alſo of 
che diviſion of that line into a certain number of equal 


parts; v. g. into five, ten, an hundred, a thouſand, or 


any other number; and may have the idea of that inch 
line being diviſible or not diviſible into ſuch equal 


parts, as a certain number of them will be equal to 


the ſide-line. Now, whenever he perceives, believes 
or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of diviſibility to agree or diſ- 


agree to his idea of that line, he, as it were, joins or 
ſeparates thoſe two ideas, viz. the idea of that line, 


and the 7dea of that kind of diviſibility, and fo makes 
a mental propoſition, which is true or falſe, according 


as ſuch a kind of diviſibility, a diviſibility into ſuch 
aliquot parts, does-really agree to that line or no. 


When ideas are ſo put together or ſeparated in the mind, 
as they, or the things they ſtand for, do agree or not, 
that is, as I may call it, mental truth. Burt truth of 
words is ſomething more, and that is the affirming or 
denying of words one of another, as the ideas they 
ſtand for agree or diſagree: and this again is twofold; 

_ either Pare verbal and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, 
Chap. 8. or real and inſtructive; which is the object 
of that real knowledge, which we have _ of 
already. 


F. 6. N one's experience will fatisfy 5 


6. J. 
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J 7. Bur here again will be apt to occur Saab 5 
"the lame doubt about truth, that did about ava verbal 
knowledge : and it will be objected, that ruth, hat 


if truth be nothing bur the joining or ſe- ee 
| 5 be chimerical, | 
parating of words in propoſitions, as the 

ideas they ſtand for agree or dilagree in men's minds; 
the knowledge of truth is not ſo valuable a thing, as it 
is taken to be; nor worth the pains and time men em- 


ploy to the ſearch of it; ſince by this account it amounts 


to no more than the conformity of words to the chime- 


ras of men's brains. Who knows not what odd no- 
tions many men's heads are filled with, and what 
| ftrange ideas all men's brains are capable of? But if we 
reſt here, we know the truth of nothing by this rule, 
but of the viſionary world in our own imaginations ; 
nor have other truth, but what as much concerns harpies 
and centaurs, as men and horſes. For thoſe, and the 
like, may be ideas in our heads, and have their agree- 
ment and diſagreement there, as well as the ideas of 
Teal beings, and ſo have as true propoſitions made 
about them. And it will be altogether as true a pro- 
poſition, to ſay all centaurs are animals, as that all men ; 
are animals; and the certainty of one as great as the 
other. For, in both the propoſitions, the words are 
put together according to the agreement of the ideas 
in our minds: and the agreement of the idea of ani- 
mal with that of centaur is as clear and viſible to the 
mind, as the agreement of the idea of animal with 
that of nan; and ſo theſe two propoſitions are equally 


true, equally certain. Bur of what uſe 1 is all ſuch truth 
to us? ? 


8. 8. Though what has been ſaid in the 
foregoing chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from 


1 


real truth is 


imaginary knowledge, might ſuffice here, about ideas 
1n anſwer to this doubt, to diſtinguiſh real « mag to 


truth from chimerical, or (if you p 


pleaſe) 


barely nominal, they depending both on the ſame foun- 
dation; yet it may not be amiſs here again to conſider, 


that though our words ſignify nothing but our eas, 
© yet 
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f yet being Kc by them to ſignify things, the 


truth they contain, when put into propoſitions, will be 
only verbal, when they ſtand for ideas in the mind, 
that have not an agreement with the reality of things. 


And therefore truth, as well as knowledge, may well 
come under the diſtinction of verbal and real; that 


being only verbal truth, wherein terms are Joined ac- 


oy cording to the agreement. or diſagreement of the 7deas 


they frand for, without regarding whether our ideas 


are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having, an 


_ exiſtence in nature. But then it is they contain PIT 


truth, when theſe figns are Joined, as our ideas agree; 
and when our ideas are ſuch as we know are capable of 
having an exiſtence in nature: which in ſubſtances we 


cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. 


| Fal hood is | 


wile than their 
| ideas agree. 


aas it is marked by thoſe Words. 


General pro- F. 10. But, becuaſe Gon are looked on 
poſitions to be às the great conduits. of truth and know- 


treated of 


ledge, and that in conveying and receiving 
more at large. 


certain of their real truth or falſhood. 


I ſhall begin with general propoſitions, as thoſe 
5 which molt employ our thoughts, and exerciſe our 
- contemplation. General truths are moſt looked after 
* WS 12 b 


F. 9. Truth is the marking down in 
the joining of words the agreement or diſagreement of-- 
names other. ideas, as it is. Falſpood is the marking 
down in words the agreement or difagree- 
ment of ideas otherwiſe than it is. And 
ſo far as theſe ideas, thus marked by ſounds, agree to 
their archetypes, ſo far only is the zrurh real. The 
knowledge of this truth conſiſts in knowing what 
ideas the words ſtand for, and the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas, axcording 


of truth, and commonly in reaſoning 
about it, we make vſe of words and propoſitions, 5 
ſhall more at large enquire, wherein the certainty of 
real truths, contained in Propolitions, . conſiſts, and 
where it is to be had; and endeavour to ſhew in what 
fort of univerſal propoſitions we are capable of being 


r 
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by the Witte as thoſe that moſt enlarge our know 
ledge ; ; and by their comprehenſiveneſs, latisfying us: 
at once of many particulars, enlarge our view, and 
morten our way to knowledge. 
5 11. Beſides truth taken in the diet da a? 
ſafe beforementioned, there are other metaphyſical | 
ſorts of truth; as, 1. Moral n ies 
is ſpeaking of things according to the perſuaſion of 
our own minds, though the propoſition we ſpeak agree 
not to the reality of things. 2. Metaphyſical truth, 
which is nothing but the real exiſtence of things, con- 
formable to the ideas to which we have annexed their 
names. This, though ir feems ro conſiſt in the very 
| beings of chings, yer, when conſidered a little nearly, 
will appear to include a tacit propoſition, whereby 
the mind Joins that particular thing g fo the zdea it had 
before ſettled with a name to it. But theſe conſider- 
ations of truth, either having been before taken notice 
of, or not being much to our preſent purpoſe, it may 
ſuffice here only to have mentioned them. os 


0 11 A P. vi. 
o Uni veal Propoſe ftions, their Truth and cap. 


9. 15 \ HOUGH. the examining and . FOE 
| | rea ing . 
25 judging of ideas by themſelves, words neceſ- 
| their names being quite laid aſide, be the Kd, to Know- 
beſt and ſureſt way to clear and diſtin **" 
knowledge; yet, through the prevailing 1 5 
uſing ſounds for ideas, I "think it is very ſeldom prae- 
tiſed. Every one may obſerve how common it is for 
names to be made uſe of, inſtead of the ideas them- 
ſelves, even when men think and reaſon within their 
own breaſts; eſpecially if the ideas be very complex, 
and made up of a great collection of ſimple ones. 
This makes the conſideration of words and propoſitions 
ed h a part of ' the treatiſe of knowledge, that it is 


R 3 | SOT very 
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very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without 
explaining the other. 


. | Ganeral truths. 
hardly to be 
underſtood, 


only of particular or general truths, it is 


7 propolitions, 


tainty of univerſal propoſitions. 
Ceriainty N ö 35 


e 


being certain of the truth of any propoſition. 


No ropoſi 8. + 
tion XY , the truth of any general propefition, un- 


| Known to be leſs we know the preciſe bounds and extent of 


true, where 


the eſſence of Ihe ſpecies its terms flanud for, it is necel- 
each ſpecies ſary we ſhould know the eſſence of each 
ſpecies, which is that which conſtitutes ; 
and bounds it. This, in all ſimple ideas 
and: modes; is not hard to do. For, in theſe, the real 
and nominal eſſence being the ſame; or, which is all 


mentioned 18 
not known, 


one, the abſtract idea which the general term ſtands 


for, being the ſole eſſence and boundary that is or 
can be ſuppoled of the ſpecies, there can be no doubt, 
how far the ſpecics extends, or what things are com- 


prehended under each term; which, it is evident, are 


all that have an exact conformity with the idea it ſtands 


8 5 Teo . + £4000 


F. 2. All the kogeledge we have, being 


evident, that, whatever may be done in 
bus in verbal | the former of theſe, the latter, which is 
that which with reaſon is moſt ſought after, 
can never be well made known, and is very ſeldom 
. apprehended, but as conceived and expreſſed in Words. 
It is not therefore out of our way, in the examination 
of our knowledge, to enquire into the truth and cer- 


But that we may not be miſled m 
e e © This: caſe, by that which is the danger 
 xruth and of every where, I mean by the doubtfulneſs 
of terms, it is fit to obſerve that certainty 
is two-fold : : certainty of truth, and certainty of know- _ 
ledge. Certainty, of truth is, when words are ſo put 
together in propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the 
| agreement or diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand for, 
as really it is. Certainty of knowledge is to perceive 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed 
in any propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or 


Now, becauſe we cannot be certain 


thel T var and Certainly. 4: "Q4F 


for, and no other. But in ſubſtances, wherein a real 
eſſence, diſtin from the nominal, is ſuppoſed to con- 
ſtirute, determine, and bound the ſpecies, the extent 
of the general word is very uncertain: becauſe, not 
knowing this real eſſence, we cannot know what is, 
or is not of that ſpecies, and conſequently what may, 
or may not with certainty be affirmed of it. And thus 
ſpeaking of a man or gold, or any other ſpecies of na- 
tural ſubſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe 
real eſſence, which nature regularly imparts to every 
individual of that kind, whereby It Is made to be of 
that ſpecies, we cannot be certain of the truth of any | 
affirmation or negation made of it. For man, or gold, 

taken in this ſenſe, and uſed for ſpecies of things, 

conſtituted by real eſſences, different from the com- 

plex idea in the mind of the ſpeaker, ſtand for we 
know not what; and the extent of theſe ſpecies, with 
ſuch boundaries, are ſo unknown and undetermined, 
that it is impoſſible with any certainty to affirin, that 
all men are rational, or that all gold is yellow. But 


where the nominal eſſence is kept to, as the boundary of 


each ſpecies, and men extend the application of any 
general term no farther than to the particular things, 
in which the complex idea it ſtands for is to be found, 
there they are in no danger to miſtake the bounds of 5 
each ſpecies, nor can de in doubt, on this account, 
whether any propoſitions be true or na. I have choſe 
to explain this uncertainty of propoſitions in this 
ſcholaſtick way, and have made uſe of the terms of 
eſſences and ſpecies, on purpoſe to ſhew the abſurdity 
and inconvenience there is to think of them, as of 
any other ſort of realities, than barely abſtract ideas 
with names to them. To ſuppoſe, that the ſpecies of 
things are any thing, but the ſorting of them under 
general names, according as they agree to ſeveral 
abſtract ideas, of which we make thoſe names the 
figns, is to confound truth, and introduce uncertainty 
into all general propoſitions, that can be made about 
them. Though therefore theſe things might, to peo- 
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ple not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtick learning, be perhaps 


treated of in a better and clearer way; yet thoſe wrony 


notions of eſſences or ſpecies, having got root in not! 


people's minds, who have received any tincture from 
the learning which has prevailed in this part of the 
world, are to be diſcovered and removed, to make way 


for that uſe of words which ſhould convey certainty: 


with it. 
Töbemedt you; ö. Ca 7 he names of ſubſtances then, <oben- 
ticularly con- ever made to fand for ſpecies, which are 


Corus ſub-. ſyppoſed to be conflituted by real eſſences, 


8 Anke 
which we know not, are not capable to 


convey certainty to the underfanding : of the truth of 


general propofitions made up of ſuch terms we cannot 
be ſure. The reaſon whereof is plain. For how 
can we be fure that this or that quality is in gold, | 


when we know not what is Or is not gold? Since in 


this way of ſpeaking 1 nothing! is gold, but what partakcs 


of an eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot know 


' where it is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſore, that 
any parcel of matter in the world is or is not in this 
ſenſe gold; being incurably ignorant, whether it has 
or has not that which makes any y thing to be called gold; 
1. e. that real eſſence of gold, whereof we have no. 


idea at all: this being as Impoſſible for us to know, 
as it is for a blind man to tell in what flower the co- 


lour of a ponſy is, or is not to be found, whilſt he has 
no idea of the colour of a panſy at all. Or, if we could 
5 . is impoſſible) certainly know where a real eſ- 


| ſence, which we know not, is; V. g. in what parcels 
of matter the real eſſence of geld is; yet could we not 
be ſore, that this or that qualiry could with truth be 


affirmed of gold; ſince it is impoſſible for us to know, 
that this or that Quarry or idea has a neceſſary con- 


nexion with a real eſſence, of which we have no id 


at all, whatever ſpecies that ſuppoſed real eſſence may 
— be imagined to o conſlitute. — 


9.6. 
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WI On the other ſide, the names of The truth of 


fa ances, when made uſe of, as they few univerlal 


propoſiti 
ſhould be, for the ideas men have in their concerning | | 


minds, though they carry a clear and de- ſubſtances, is 
terminate ſignification with them, will not ©® ve OA, 


yet ſerve us to make many univerſal propoſiti ons, of wh 1 
truth we can be certain. Not becauſe in this uſe of them 


we are uncertain what things are ſignified by them, 


but becauſe the complex ideas they ſtand for are ſuch. 


combinations of ſimple ones, as carry not with them 


any diſcoverable connexion or No di bur with a 


very few other ideas. 


S8. 7. The complex ideas, tha our names = 1 
at the ſpecies of ſubſtances properly ſtand _ e ron 


exiſtence of 
for, are collections of ſuch qualities as ideas in few 


have been obſerved to co-exiſt in an un- cales is to be 


k 5 
known /ubſtratum, which we call ſubſtance; hs 


but what other qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch | 


' combinations, we cannot certainly know, unleſs we 


can diſcover their natural dependance ; which, in their 
primary qualities, we can go but a very little way in; 
and 1n all their ſecondary qualities, we can diſcover 
no connexion at all, for the reaſons mentioned chap. 3. 
F. 11. &c. VIZ. 1. Becauſe we know not the real con- 
ſtitutions of ſubſtances, on which each ſecondary qualiy 
particularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would 
ſerve us only for experimental (not vaiverſal) Know- 
ledge; and "each: with certainty no farther than that 
harp inſtance : becauſe our underſtandings can diſcover 


no conceiveable connexion between any /econdary dA 
ity, and any modification whatſoever of any o 
primary ones. And therefore there are very few gene- 


ral propoſitions to be made concerning ſubſtances, 


which can carry with them andoubted certainty. 

F. 8. All gold is fixed, is a propoſition 1 
whoſe truth we cannot be certain of, how gold. *. 
univerſally ſoever it be believed. For if, 


according to the uſeleſs imagination of the ſchools, 


any one ſuppoſes the term gold to ſand for a ſpecies of 
things 


the 
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things ſet out by nature, by a real eſſence belonging 


to it, it is evident he knows not what particular Tub- 
ſtances are of that ſpecies; and ſo cannot, with cer- 
tainty, affirm any thing univerſally of 
he makes gold ſtand for a ſpecies, determined by its 
nominal eſſence, let the nominal eſſence, for example, 
be the complex idea of a body, of a certain yellow co- 


lour, malleable, fufible, 0 eber than any other 


known; in this proper uſe of the word gold, there is 
no difficulty to know what is, or is not gold. But yet 
no other quality can with certainty be univerſally af- 
| firmed or denied of gold, but what hath a diſcoverable 


\ connexion or inconſiſtency with that nominal eſſence. 
 Fixedneſs, for example, having no neceſſary connexion, | 


O 


that we can diſcover, with the colour, weight, or any 
other ſimple idea of our complex one, or with the 
whole combination together; it is impoſſible that we 
ſhould certainly know the truth of this e 


| that all gold is fixed. 


As there is no a erde connexion between 


fixedneſs, and the colour, weight, and other ſimple ideas 


of that nominal eſſence of gold; ſo, if we make our 


complex idea of gold, a body yellow, fuſible, ducfile, 
weighty, and fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame uncertainty 


concerning ſolubility in aqua regia ; and for the ſame 


reaſon: fince we can never, from the conſideration of 
the ideas themſelves, with certainty affirm or deny, of 
a body, whoſe complex idea is made up of yellow, 

very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that it is 


ſoluble in aqua regia; and ſo on of the reſt of its qua- 
lities. I would gladly meet with one general affirma- 


tion, concerning any quality of gold, that any one can 


certainly know is true. It will, no doubt, be preſently 
objected, is not this an univerſal certain propofition, 


all. gold is malleable ? To which 1 anfwer, It is a very 


certain propoſition, if malleableneſs be a part of the 

complex idea the word gold ſtands for. But then here 
18 nothing affirmed of gold, but that that ſound ſtands 

| for a an idea in which” malleableniſs As contained : 01 
3 | | | uc 


gold. But if 
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a part of the ſpecifick eſſence the name gold ſtands for, 
ofition : becauſe, let the complex idea of gold be made 
or follow from any ſimple one contained in it ; the con- 


exion that malleableneſs has (if it has any) with thoſe 
ther qualities, being only by the intervention of the 


onnexion, unleſs. we could diſcover that which ties 
them together. 


ich a ſort of truth and. certainty as this, it is to ſay, _ 
centaur is four-footed. But if malleableneſs makes not 


it is plain, All gold is malleable, is not a certain pro- = 


of whichſoever of its other qualities you pleaſe, mal- 
eableneſs will not appear to depend on that complex idea, 


cal conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, which ſince we 
know not, 1 18 impoſſible we ſhould perceive that 


§. 10. The more, deed, of theſe co- 
exiſting qualities we unite into one com- 
plex idea, under one name, the more pre- 
iſe and determinate we make the ſignifi- 
cation of that word: but yet never make it 
thereby more capable of univerſal certainty, 
In reſpect of other qualities not con- 


As far as any 
ſuch co-exiſt- 
ence can be 
known, ſo far 
univerſal pro- 
poſitions may 
be certain. 
But this will 
go but a little 


tained in our complex idea; ſince we per- 
ceiye not their connexion or dependance one on ano- 


from 1 It. 


but is of the neceſſary connexion and co-exiſtence of 


ſeveral diſtinct ideas in the ſame ſubje&, or of their 


repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt, Could we begin at the 


other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that colour 
conſiſted, what made a body lighter or heavier, what 
texture => parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, 


and fit to be diſſolved in this fort of liquor, and not 
in another; if (I ſay) we had ſuch an idea as this of 
odies, and could perceive wherein all ſenſible quali- 
ties * enigipally_ conſiſt, and how r are produced z 


we 


way, becauſe, 


ther; being ignorant both of that real conſtitution in 
which they are all founded; and alſo how they flow 
For the chief part of our knowledge con- 
cerning ſubſtances is not, as in other things, barely 
of the 1 relation of two ideas that may exiſt ſeparately ; 
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we might frame ſuch abſtract ideas of them, as would 


as C. 
| forniſh vs with matter of more general knowledge, Via, 
and enable us to make univerſal propoſitions, oat 8 
ſhould carry general truth and certeinty with then. st 

But whilſt our complex ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtar;c duc 
are ſo remote from that internal real conſtitution, on ther 
which their ſenſible qualities depend, and are ade fron 
up of nothing but an imperfect collection of thoſe an. Ml ide 
parent qualities our ſenſes can difcover, there can be wia 
very few general propoſitions concerning ſubſtances, of Mll pert 
| whoſe real truth we can be certainly aſſured ; fince there ¶ had 
are but few ſimple ideas, of whoſe connexion and nerf. and 
ſary co-exiſtence we can have certain and undoubted no 
knowledge. Iimagine, amongſt all the ſecondary gualitics Ve ] 
ol ſubſtances, and the powers relating to them; there M c<fi; 
cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary co-exiſt. that 
ence, or repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be our 
| known, unleſs in thoſe of the fame ſenſe, which ne- Ml oth« 
ceſſarily exclude one another, as I have elſewhere ¶ the 
| ſhewed. No one, I think, by the colour that is in app. 
any body, can certainly now what ſmell, taſte, ſound, MI vor 
or tangible qualities it has, nor what alterations it is ther 
capable to make or receive, on or from other bodies. ¶ dies 
The ſame may be ſaid of the ſound or taſte, & c. Our Ml book 
: ſpecifick names of ſubſtances ſtanding for any collec- invi 
tions of ſuch ideas, it is not to be wondered at, that N who 
we can, with them, make very few general propoſi- ll * t 
tions of undoubted real certainty. But yet, ſo far as end 
any complex idea, of any fort of ſubſtances, contains I whe 
in it any ſimple idea, whoſe neceſſary co-exiſtence Il of 2 
with any other may be diſcovered, ſo far univerſal pro- and 
poſitions may with certainty be made concerning it: ¶ 'ole 
v. g. could any one diſcover a neceſſary connexion n be- neſs 
tween malleableneſs, and the colour or weight of gol, to 
or any other part of the complex idea ſignified by that dity 
name, he might make a certain univerſal propofition to b 
concerning gold in this reſpect; and the real truth of chei, 
this propoſition, That * 15 is N would be they 
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38 certain as ; of this, The three angles of all right-lined 
triangles are equal to FW0 right ones. | 
F. 11. Had we ſuch ideas of ſubſtances, 4h. ſi 
15 to know what real conſtitutions pro- which make 
duce thoſe ſenſible qualities we find in a complex 

teas of ſubs 
in and how thoſe qualities flowed flauces, de- 
from thence, we could, by the ſpecifick pend molly 
ideas of their real Mes in our own. om os 
minds, More certainly find out their pro- unperceived | 
perties, and diſcover what qualities they cu. 
had, or had not, than we can now by our ſenſes: 
and to know the properties of gold, it would be 
no more neceſſary that god ſhould exit, and that 
we ſhould make experiments upon it, than it is ne- 
ceſſary for the knowing the Properties of a triangle, 
that a triangle ſhould exiſt in any matter; the idea in 
our minds would ſerve for the one, as well as the 
other. But we are ſo far from being admitted into 
the ſecrets of nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever 
approach the firſt entrance towards them. For we are 
wont to conſider the ſubſtances we meet with, each of 
them as an entire thing by itſelf, having all its quali- 
ties in itſelf, and independent of other things: over- 
looking, for the moſt part, the operations of thoſe 
inviſible fluids they are encompaſſed with; and upon 
whoſe motions and operations depend the greateſt part 
of thoſe qualities which are taken notice of i in them, 
and are made by us the inherent marks of diſtinction, 
whereby we know and denominate them. Put a piece 
of gold any where by itſelf, ſeparate from the reach 
and influence of all other bodies, it will immediately 
loſe all its colour and weight, and perhaps malleable- 
nels too: which, for aught ] know, would be changed 
Into a perfect friability. Water, in which to us fai 
dity is an eſſential quality, left to itſelf, would ceaſe 


to be fluid. But if inanimate bodies owe ſo much of 


their preſent ſtate to other bodies without them, that 
they would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 
odies that 1 inviron them removed, it is yet more ſo in 

vegetables, 
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currence and operation of ſeveral bodies, w 
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vegetables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce 
leaves, flowers and feeds, in a conſtant ſucceſſion, 
And if we look a little nearer into the ſtare of animals, 
we ſhall find that their dependance, as to life, motion, 
and the moſt conſiderable qualities to be obſerved in 
them, is ſo wholly on extrinſical cauſes and qualities 
of other bodies, that make no part of them, that they 
cannot ſubſiſt a moment without them: though yet 
thoſe bodies on which they depend are little taken no- 
tice of, and make no part of the complex ideas we frame 
of thoſe animals. Take the air but a minute from the 
greateſt part of living creatures, and they preſently | 
loſe ſenſe, life, and motion. This the neceſſity of 
breathing has forced into our knowledge. Bur hoy 
many other extrinſical, and poſſibly very remote bo- 
dies, do the ſprings of thoſe admirable machines de- 
pend on, which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much 
as thought on; and how many are there which the ſe- 
vereſt enquiry can never diſcover? The inhabitants of 
this ſpot of the univerſe, though removed ſo many 
millions of miles from the ſun, yet depend ſo much 
on the duly tempered motion of particles coming 
from, or agitated by it, that were this earth removed 
but a ſmall part of that diſtance out of its preſent ſitu- 
ation, and placed a little farther or nearer that ſource 
of heat, it is more than probable, that the greateſt 
part of the animals in it would immediately periſh; 
fince we find them ſo often deſtroyed by an excels of 
defect of the ſun's warmth, which an accidental poli 
tion, in ſome parts of this our little globe, expoſes 
them to. The qualities obſerved in a Joe mul 
needs have their ſource far beyond the confines of that 
| body; and the ravage made often on ſeveral ſorts of 
animals, by inviſible cauſes, the certain death (as we 
are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the Line, 
or, as it is certain of others, by being removed into 
evidently ſhew, that the con- 
ith which 
the 
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they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is 
abſolutely neceſſary to make them be what they appear 
to us, and to preſerve thoſe qualities, by which we 
know and diſtinguiſh them. We are then quite out 
of the way, when we think that things contain within 
themſelves the qualities that appear to us in them: 
and we in vain ſearch for that conſtitution within the 
body of a fly, or an elephant, upon which depend 
thoſe qualities and powers we obſerve in them. For 
which, perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we ought. 
to look, not only beyond this our earth and atmoſ- 
phere, but even beyond the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar our 
eyes have yer diſcovered. For how much the being 
and operation of particular ſubſtances in this our 
globe, depend on caules utterly beyond our view, is 
impoſſible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive 
ſome of the motions, and groſſer operations of things 
here about us; but whence the ſtreams come that 
keep all theſe curious machines in motion and repair, 
how conveyed and modified, 1s beyond our notice and 


apprehenſion ; and the great parts and wheels, as I 


may ſo ſay, of this ſtupendous ſtructure of the uni- 
verſe, may, for aught we know, have ſuch a con- 
nexion and dependence in their influences and ope- 
rations one upon another, that, perhaps, things in this 
our manſion would put on quite another face, and 
ceaſe to be what they are, if tome one of the ſtars, or 


great bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould po 


ceaſe to be or move as it does. This is certain, things, 
however abſolute and entire they ſeem in themſelves, 
are but retainers to other parts of nature, for that 
which they are moſt taken notice of by us. Their ob- 
ſervable qualities, actions and powers, are owing to 
ſomething without them: and there is not ſo complete 
and perfect a part, that we know of nature, which 


does not owe the being it has, and the excellencies of 


it, to its neighbours; and we muſt not confine our 
thoughts within the ſurface of any body, but look a 
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but that is not general propoſitions made concerning ſub- 
knowledge. 
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great deal farther, to comprehend erte) cho 


qualities that are in it. 
F. 12. If this be ſo, it is not to be wondered, that 


awe have very imperfect ideas of ſubſtances ; and that 
the real eſſences, on which depend their properties and 


operations, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover 


ſo much as that /ize, figure, and texture, of their mi- 


nute and active parts, which is really in them; much 


leſs the different motions and impulſes made in and 
upon them by bodies from without, upon which de- 


pends, and by which is formed, the greateit and moſt 


remarkable part of thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, 
and of which our complex ideas of them are made up. 
This conſideration alone is enough to put an end to 
all our hopes of ever having the ideas of their real et- 
| ſences; which whilſt we want, the nominal eſſences, 
we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to furniſh 
us but very ſparingly with any general e or 
univerſal Pee capable of real certainty. 


. We are not therefore to wonder, 


flances: our knowledge of their qualities 


and properties goes very ſeldom farther than our ſenſes 
reach and inform us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerv- 


ing men may, by ſtrength of judgment, penetrate far- 


ther, and on probabilities taken from wary obſerya- 
tion, and hints well laid together, often gueſs right 
at what experience has not yet diſcovered to them. 


But this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only to opi- 


nion, and has not that certainty which is requiſite to 


knowledge. For all general knowledge lies only in ou! 


own thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the contempla- 


tion of our own abſtract ideas. Wherever we perceive 
any agreement or diſagreement. amongſt them, there 


we have general knowledge ; and by putting the names 
of thoſe ideas together accordingly in propoſitions, 


can with certainly pronounce general truths. But be- 


cauſe the abſtract ideas of ſubltances, tor which theit 
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ſpecifick names ſtand, whenever they have any diſ- 


tinct and determinate: ſignification, have a diſcover- 
able connexion or inconliſtency with but a very few 
other ideas, the certainty of univerſal propoſitions con- 
cerning ſubſtances is very narrow and ſcanty in that 
part, which 1s our principal enquiry concerning thern ; 

and there is ſcarce any of the names of ſubſtances, 
let the idea it is applied to be what it will, of which 
we can generally, and with certainty pronounce, that 
it has or has not this or that other quality belong - 
ing to it, and conſtantly co-exiſting or inconſiſtent 


with that idea, wherever it is to be found. 


F. 14. Before we can have any tolerable "What io re. 
knowledge of this kind, we muſt firſt quiſite for our 
know what changes the primary qualities of of 
UDILUANCES, 
one body do regularly produce in the pri- 1 


mary qualities of another, and how. Secondly, We 


muſt know what primary qualities of any body pro- 


duce certain ſenſations or ideas in us. This is, in 


truth, no leſs than to know all the effects of matter, 
under its divers modifications, of bulk, figure, cohe- 
ſion of parts, motion and reſt. Which, I think, every 
body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known 


by us, without revelation. Nor, if it were revealed 


to us, what ſort of figure, bulk and motion of cor- 
puſcles, would produce in us the ſenſation of a yellow 
colour, and what ſort of figure, bulk and texture of 
parts in the ſuperficies of any body, were fit to give 
ſuch corpuſcles their due motion to produce that co- 
lour, would that be enough to make vniver/al propo- 
ſitions with certainty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of 
them, unleſs we had faculties acute enough to per- 
ceive the. preciſe bulk, figure, texture and motion of 
bodies in thoſe minute parts, by which they operate 
on our ſenſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame our 
abſtract ideas of them, 1 have mentioned here only 


corporeal ſubſtances, whoſe operations ſeem to lie more 


level to our underſtandings : for, as to the operations 


Y /pirits, both their thinking and moving of bodies, 
Vor. II. "+ ce 
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we at firſt fight find ourſelves at a los; though 1 per- 


haps, when we have applied our thoughts a little 


nearer to the conſideration of bodies, and their Opera- 
tions, and examined how far our notions, even in theſe, 
reach, with any clearneſs, beyond ſenſible matter of 
fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe 
too, our diſcoveries amount to very little beyond Per: 
fect ignorance and incapacity. 


Win our. ee This i evident, the abftrats i com- 
ideas of ſub- plex ideas of ſubſtances, for which their 
ſtances con- general names ſtand, not comprehending 
real conſlitu- their real conſtitutions.” can afford us but 
| tons, we 7 Very little univerſal certainty : Becauſe our 
| Make but rew _ 

e ideas of them are not made up of that, 


tain propofiti- ON which thoſe qualities we obſerve in 


ons concern== them, and would inform ourſelves about, 


Ing them. 


do depend, or with which they have any 
certain connexion. V. g. Let the idea to which we 
give the name man, be, as it commonly is, a body of 
the ordinary ſhape, with ſenſe, voluntary motion and 


reaſon joined to it. This being the abſtract idea, and 


conſequently the eſſence of our ſpecies man, we Cal 
make but. very few general certain propolitions con- 
cerning man, ſtanding for ſuch an idea: becauſe, not 
| knowing the real conſtitution on which ſenſation, power 
of motion and reaſoning, with that peculiar ſhape, 
depend, and whereby they are united together in the 
ſame ſubject, there are very few other qualities, with 
which we can perceive them to have a neceſſary con- 
nexion; and therefore we cannot with certainty affirm, 
that all men ſleep by intervals; that no man can be noi 
riſbed by wood or ſtones ; that all men will be poi ifoncd by 
hemlock : becauſe theſe ideas have no connexion nor 
repugnancy with this our nominal eſſence of nan, 
with this abſtract idea that name ſtands for. We mult 
in theſe and the like appeal to trial in particular ſub- 
jects, which can reach but a little way. We mull 
content ourſelves with probability in the reſt ; but can 
have no general certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick idea of 

en 
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nan contains not that real conſtitution, which is the 
root wherein all his inſeparable qualities are united, and 


from whence they flow. Whillt our idea the ward man 


ſtands for, is only an imperfect collection of ſome ſenli- 


ble qualities and powers in him, there is no diſcernible 


connexion or repugnance between our ſpecifick idea, 
and the operation of either the parts of hemlock or 
ſtones upon his conſtitution. There are animals that 
ſafely. eat hemlock, and others that are nouriſhed by 


wood and ſtones: but, as long as we want ideas of _ 
thoſe real conſtitutions of different ſorts of animals, 


whereon theſe and the like qualities and powers depend, 
we mult not hope to reach certainty in univerſal pro- 


poſitions concerning them. Thoſe few ideas only, 


which have a diſcernible connexion with our nominal 


eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch propoſi- 
tions, But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little moment, 
that we may Juſtly look on our certain general Eno 


ledge of ſublſtances, as almoſt none at all. . 
F. 16. To conclude, general propęſi tions, Wherein 2 | 
of what kind ſoever, are then only capable the general | 
of certainty, when the terms uſed in them er d of 
ſtand for ſuch ideas, whole agreement or Ng onto gg 
diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſ- 
covered by us. And we are then certain of their 
truth or falſnood, when we perceive the ideas the 
terms ſtand for, to agree, or not agree, according as 


they are affirmed or denied one of another. Whence : 


we may take notice, that general certainty is never to 
be found but in our ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek 
it elſewhere in experiment or obſervations without us, 


our knowledge goes not beyond particulars. It is the 


contemplation of our own abſtract ideas, that alone 5 
is able to afford us . knowledge. _ = 


S.2-. "CHAP. 


« axioms. | 
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CHAP. vu. 
of Ma {axims. 


They ere 7 I, Tas g are a ſort of propoli- 
tions, which, under the name 
of maxims and axioms, have paſſed for principles of 
ſcience ; and, becauſe they are /elf-evident, have been 
ſuppoſed innate, although nobody (that I know) 
ever went about to ſhew the reaſon and foundation 
of their clearneſs or cogency. It may however be 
worth while to enquire into the reaſon of their evi- 
dence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to them alone, 
and alſo examine how far They influence and govern 
our other knowledge. 5 
. Knowledge, as has been FR 
felf-evidence conſiſts in the perception of the agreement 


ſeli- evident. 


conſiſts. or diſagreement of ideas: now, where that 


agreement or diſagreement is perceived immediately 


by itſelf, without the intervention or help of any other, 


there our knowledge is elf evident. This will appear 


to be ſo to any one, who will but conſider any of 


thoſe propoſitions, which, without any proof, he aſſents 
to at firſt ſight; for in all of them he will find, that 


the reaſon of his aſſent is from that agreement or dif- 
agreement, which the mind, by an immediate com- 
5 paring them, finds in thoſe 1 anſwering the affir- 


mation or negation in the propobri on. 


VVG This being io, in the next place 


pot peculiar let us OP ag wher! her this /elf-ev:dence 
to received be peculiar only to thoſe propolitions which 
commonly paſs under the name of maxims, 
and have the dignity of axioms allowed them. And 
here it is plain, that ſeveral other truths, not allowed 
to be axioms, partake equally with them in this /e 


_ evidence. This we ſhall lee, if we go over theſe ſeve- 


ral forts of agreement c or diſagreement of ideas, which 
| 1 have 


pong funny — — 


is > a 


\ | rd _ — 1 "= 
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have above- mentioned, viz. identity, relation, co- 
exiſtence, and real exiſtence; which will diſcover to 
as, that not only thoſe few propofitions, which have 
had the credit of maxims, are ſelf-evident, but a great 
many, even almoſt an infinice number of other pr po- 
JUN! are ett 
$4. For, Firſt, The immediate. pers. 
ception of the agreement or Gifaorecment dee 3 
of identity being founded in the mind's diverſity, all 


having diſtinct ideas, this affords us as Propoßüons 
are equally 


many 2 evident propoſitions, as we have fell. evident. 
diſtinct ideas. Every one that has any „ 
knowledge at all, has, as the foundation of it, various 


and diſtinct Litas: and it is the firſt act of the mind 


(without which it can never be capable of any know- 
ledge) to know every one of its ideas by itſelf, and 


diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in Bim 8 
that he knows the ideas he has; that he knows alſo, ; 
when any one is in his underſtanding, and what it is; 


and that, when more than one are there, he knows 


them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly one from another. 
Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that 


he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be 
a doubt, when any idea is in his mind, that it is there, 


and is that idea it is: and that two diſtinct ideas, when 


they are in his mind, are there, and are not one and 
the ſame idea. So that all ſuch affirmations and ne- 


cations are made without any poſſibility of doubt, un- 
certainty or heſitation, and mult neceſſarily be afſented : 


to as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as foon as we have 


in our minds determined ideas, which the terms in the 
propoſition ſtand for. And theretore, wherever the 
mind with attention conſiders any propoſition, ſo as to 


perceive the two ideas ſignified by the terms, and af- 


firmed or denied one of the other, to be the ſame or 
different, it is preſently and infallibly certain of the 
truth of ſuch a propoſition, and this equally, whether 
theſe propoſitions be in terms ſtanding for more gene- 


ral ideas, or ſuch as are leſs fo, v. g. whether the gene- 
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ral idea of being be affirmed of itſelf, as in n this propo- c 


ſition, IW hatſoever is, is; or a more particular idea be 
affirmed of itſelf, as a man is a man, or whatſoever is 


white, is white. Or whether the idea of being in gene. 


ral be denied of not being, which is the only (if 1 may 
ſo call it) idea different from it, as in this other pro- 
poſition, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing io be, and not 
0 be; or any idea of any particular being be denied 
of another different from it, as a man is not à horſe; 
red is not Blue. The difference of the ideas as ſoon as 
the terins are underſtood, makes the truth of the pro- 
| Poſition preſently viſible, and that with an equal cer- 
tainty and eaſineſs in the leſs as well as the more gene- 
ral propoſitions, and all for the ſame reaſon, viz. be- 
caufe the mind perceives, in any ideas that it has, the 
Tame idea to be the fame with itſelf; and two different 
ideas to be different, and not the ſame. And this it is 
cqually certain of, whether theſe ideas be more or leſs 
general, abſtract, and comprehenſive. It is not there- 
15 fore alone to theſe two general propofitions, «whatſoever 
ts, is: and it is impoſſi ble for the ſame thing to be, ana 
not to be; that this ſelf-evidence belongs by any pecu- 
| Har Tight. The perception of being, or not being, 
belongs no more to theſe vague ideas, ſignified by the 
terms "wbatſoever and thing, than it does to any other 
ideas. Theſe two general maxims amounting to no 
more, in fort, but this, that zhe ſame is the ſame, and 
fame is not different, are truths known in more parti- 
cular inſtances, as well as in theſe general maxims, 


and known alfo in particular inſtances, before theſe ge- 


ral maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their 


force from the diſcernment of the mind employed 


about particular ideas. There is nothing more viſible, 


than that the mind, without the help of any proof or 


reflection on either of theſe general propoſitions, per- 


ceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo certainly, that the idea 


of white is the idea of white, and not the idea of blue; 


and that the idea of white, when it is in the mind, is 


there, and! is not abſent, that the conſideration of theſe | 


2 6 oe 1 


ioms can add 9 to the evidence or certainty 


of its knowledge. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may ex- 
periment in himſelf) in all the ideas a man has in his 
mind: he knows each to be itſelf, and not to be ano- 


ther; and to be in his mind, and not away, when it 

is there, with a certainty that cannot be greater; and 
therefore the truth of no general propolition can be 
known with a greater certainty, nor add any thing to 


this. So that, in reſpect of identity, our intuitive 


knowledge reaches as far as our ideas: and we are capable 
of making as many ſelf-evident propoſitions as we have 
names for diſtinct ideas. And I appeal to every one's 
own mind, whether this propoſition, a circle is a circle, 
be not as ſelf evident a propoſition, as that conſiſting 
of more general terms, whatſoever is, is: and again, 
whether this propoſition, Sue is not red, be not a pro- 
poſition that the mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon 
as it underſtands the words, than it does of that axlom, 
it is impoſſible for the ame thing to be, and not to an 


and ſo of all the like. 


. Secondly, As to co- -exiſtence, or ſuch . 
neceſſary connexion between two ideas, that, co-exiſtence 


in the ſubje& where one of them is ſup- verve few | 


| ſelf-evident 
poſed, there the other muſt neceſſarily be jropoſitio: 


alſo; of ſuch agreement or diſagreement 


as this the mind has an immediate perception but in SD 
very few of them; and therefore in this ſort we have 
but very little intuitive knowledge. Nor are there to 
be found very many propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, 
though ſome there are; v. g. the idea of filling a place 
equal to the contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed 
to our idea of body, I think it is a ſelf-evident propo- 


lition, that bew bodies cannot be in the ſame place. 
FS. 6. Thirdly, As to the relations of Thirgly, in 


modes, mathematicians have framed many otherrelations 
axioms concerning that one relation of may have. 


equality. As equals taken from equals, the remainder 


will be equals ; ; which, with the reſt of that kind, how- 


ever they are received for maxims by the mathema- 
4 titicians, 


5 e tions. 
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ticians, and are unqueſtionable truths; yet, I think 
that any one who confiders them will not find that 


they have a clearer ſelf-evidence than theſe, that oe 
end one are equal 40 i200; that if you take from the five 


 Jingers of one hand two, and from the five fingers of 
the other hand two, the remaining numbers will be equal, 
Theſe, and a thouſand other ſuch propoſitions, may 


be found in numbers, which, at the very firſt hearing, 


force the aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not 
greater clearneſs, than thoſe mathematical axioms. 


| Fourthly, con- 

cerning real 
exiſtence, we 
have none. 


and therefore concerning thoſe there are no maxims. 


Theſe axioms 
do not much 
_ mfluenee our 
other Know- 


ledge. | 


what influence theſe received maxims have 
upon the other parts of our knowledge. 


ceffis, ſeem to lay the foundation of all other Know- 
ledge in theſe maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be 


 precognita; whereby, 1 think, are meant theſe two 
things; firſt, that theſe axioms are thoſe truths that 
are firſt known to the mind, And, ſecondly, that 


upon them the other parts of our knowledge depend. 
. 9. Firſt, That they are not the rubs 


Becauſe they ; 
are not the Firſt known to the mind, is evident to ex- 
Axytha. we perience, as we have ſhewn in another 


beſt 1 Place, b. I. cb. II. Who perceives not, that 


a a child certainly knows that a ſtranger is not its mo- 


ther; that its ſucking- bottle is not the rod, long be- 


fore he knows, that it is impolſible for the ſame thing, 


to be, and not to be? And how many truths are there 


about numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve, that 


the mind is perfectly acquainted with, and fully con- 
vinced of, before it ever thought on theſe peers 


FS. 7. Fourthly, As to real exiſtence, ſince 
that has no connex1on with any other of 
our ideas, but that of ourſelves, and of a 
_ firſt being, we have in that, concerning 
= the real exiſtence of all other beings, not ſo much as 
demonſtrative, much lefs a ſelf-evident knowledge; 


$. 8. In the next place let us conſider, 


The rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, that 
all reaſonings are ex precognitis & præcon- 
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maxims, to which mathematicians, in their arguings, 
do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the reaſon is very 
plain: for that which makes the mind aſſent to ſuch 
propoſitions, being nothing elſe but the perception it 
has of the agreement or diſagreement of its ideas, ac- 
cording as it k finds them affirmed or denied one of ano- 
ther, in words it underſtands, and every idea being 


known to be what it is, and every two diſtinct ideas 


being known not to be the ſame, it muſt neceſſarily 


follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident truths muſt be 7 known, 
which conſiſts of ideas that are fr/# in the mind; and 
the ideas fir/t in the mind, it is evident, are thoſe of 


particular things, from whence, by ſlow degrees, the 
underſtanding proceeds to ſome few general ones; 


which being Taken from the ordinary and familiar ob- 
jects of ſenſe, are ſettled in the mind, with general 


names to them, Thus particular ideas are firſt re- 


ceived and diſtinguiſhed, and fo knowledge got about i 
them; and next to them the leſs general or ſpecifick, 


which are next to particular: for abſtract ideas are not 
ſo obvious or eaſy to children, or the yet unexerciſed 


mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown 
men, it is only becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe 
they are made ſo: for, when we nicely reflect upon 
them, we ſhall find, that general ideas are fictions and 
contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with 
them, and do not fo eafily offer themſelves as we are 
apt to imagine. For example, does it not require ſome 


pains and ſkill to form the general idea of à !riangle ? 
(which is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprehen- 


five, and difficult) for it mult be neither oblique,” nor 
rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor ſcalenon 


but all and none of theſe at once. In effect, it is foes. 
thing imperfect, that cannot exiſt; an INT wherein 
ſome parts of ſeveral different —_ inconſiſtent ideas 


are put together. It is true, the mind, in this imper- 


fect ſtate, has need of ſuch ideas, and makes all the 
haſte to them it can, for the conveniency of commu- 
nication and enlar — of eins to vor which, 


* 
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it is naturally very much inclined. But yet one has 
reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch ideas are marks of our imper- 
fection; at leaſt this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt 
| abſtract and general ideas are not thoſe that the mind 
is firſt and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch as its 
earlieſt knowledge 1 is converſant about. 
S. 10. Secondly, From as has "Bo 


Ab ſe on 


i chem the other ſaid, it plainly follows, that theſe magni- ag 
ba ps of our fied maxims are not the principles and ne 
not depend foundations of all our other knowledge. For, the 
i if there be a great many other truths which tri 
4 have as much ſelf. evidence as they, and a great many ey 
that we know before them, it is impoſſible they ſhould no 
A be the principles from which we deduce all other truths, el 
7 Is it impoſſible to know that one and to are equal to me 
9 fhree, but by virtue of this, or ſome ſuch axiom, viz. fin 
1 The whole is equal to all its parts taken together ? Many the 
a one knows, that one and tuo are equal to three, with- be 

out having heard, or thought on that, or any other fu 

_ axiom, by which it might be proved; and knows it as Ml ia; 
certainly, as any other man knows that the whole is dif 

N equal to all its parts, or any other maxim, and all from ha 
0 the ſame reaſon of ſelf-evidence; the equality of thoſe the 
jy ideas being as viſible and certain to him without that, ¶ ce 
'q or any other axiom, as with it, it needing no proof and 
I to make it perceived. Nor, after the knowledge, hat 18 
'q the whole is equal to all its parts, does he know that ar 
0 one and two are equal to three, better or more certainly he 
fl than he did before. For, if there be any odds in thoſe ani 
4 ideas, the whole and parts are more obſcure, or at lealt and 
i more difficult to be ſettled in the mind, than thoſe of fac 
1 one, two, and three. And indeed, I chal.” I may aſk for 
b theſe men, who will needs "Wy all Shae wag be- eve 
fides thoſe general principles themſelves, to depend on the 

general, innate, and ſelf-evident principles, what prin- as 

ciple is requiſite to prove, that one and one are 25 WII 

that ? π Z and 7wo are four, that three times ted are fix? ma 


Which being known without any proof, do evince, 
that either all knowledge does not depend on certain 
* Præcognile. 
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præcognita, or general maxims, called principles, or 
elſe that theſe are principles; and if theſe are to be 
counted principles, a great part of numeration will be 
ſo. To which if we add all the ſelf-evident propoſi- 
tions which may be made about all our diſtinct ideas, 
principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, 
which men arrive to the knowledge of at different 
ages; and a great many of theſe innate principles they 
never come to know all their lives. But, whether 
they come in view of the mind earlier or later, this is 


true of them, that they are all known by their native 


evidence, are wholly independent, receive no light, 
nor are capable of any proof one from another ; much 
leſs the more particular from the more general; or the 


more ſimple from the more compounded; the more 


ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and 
the eaſier and earlier apprehended, But, whichever 
be the cleareſt ideas, the evidence and certainty of all 
ſuch propoſitions is in this, that a man fees the ſame 
idea to be the ſame idea, and infallibly perceives two 
different ideas to be different ideas. For, when a man 
has in his underſtanding the ideas of one and of tog, 
the idea of yellow, and the idea of blue, he cannot but 


E certainly know, that the idea of one is the idea of one, 


and not the idea of two; and that the idea of yellow 
is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue, For 
a man cannot confound the ideas in his mind, which 

he has diſtinct: that would be to have them confuſed 

and diſtinct at the ſame time, which is a contradiction: 
and to have none diſtinct, is to have no uſe of our 
faculties, to have no knowledge at all. And there- 
fore, what idea ſoever is affirmed of itſelf, or whatſo- 


ever two entire diſtinct ideas are denied one of ano- 


ther, the mind cannot but aſſent to ſuch a propoſition, 
as infallibly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the terms, 
without heſitation or need of proof, or regarding thoſe 
made in more general terms, and called maxims. 


9. 11. 
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Wha ate; nt So FH What ſhall we then. ay: Are 
theſe general theſe general maxims of no uſe? By no 
WIR means; though perhaps their uſe is not 
that which it is commonly taken to be. But ſince 
doubting in the leaſt of what hath been by ſome men 
aſcribed * to thele maxims, may be apt to be cried out 
againſt, as overturning the foundations of all the ſci- 
ences, it may be worth while to conſider them with 


reſpect to other parts of our knowledge, and examine 


more particularly to what purpoſes they ſer ve, and to 
what not. 
„ 1 15 evident fr om what has been already fad, ha 
| they are of no uſe to prove or confirm leſs general 
5 felf- evident propoſitions. 
2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been, 
the foundations whereon any ſcience hath been built, 
There is I know a great deal of talk, propagated from 
ſcholaſtick men, of ſciences, and the Maxims on which 
they are built: but it has been my ill luck never to 
meet with any ſuch ſciences: much leſs any one built 
upon theſe two maxims, What is, is; and it is impalſi ble 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would 
de glad to be ſhewn_ where any ſuch ſcience erected 
upon theſe, or any other general axiems, is to be found; 
and ſhould be obliged to any one who would lay be- 
fore me the frame and ſyſtem of any ſcience ſo built 
on theſe, or any fuch like maxims, that could not be 
ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any conſideration of 
them. I aſk, whether theſe general maxims have not 
the ſame uſe in the ſtudy of divinity, and in theolo- 
gical queſtions, that they have in the. other ſciences ? 
They ſerve here too to ſilence wranglers, and put an 
end to diſpute. But I think that nobody will therefore 
ſay, that the Chriſtian religion is built upon theſe 
 maxims, or that the knowledge we have of it is deri- 
ved from theſe principles. It is from revelation we 
have received it, and, without revelation theſe maxims 
had never been able to help us to it, When we find 
out an idea, by whole intervention we diſcover the 
C connexion 
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connexion of two others, this 1 is a revelation from God 
to us by the voice of reaſon. For we then come to 
know a truth that we did not know before. When God 
declares any truth to us, this is a revelation to us by the 
voice of his ſpirit, and we are advanced in our 
knowledge. But in neither of theſe do we receive our 
light or knowledge from maxims. But in the one the 
things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the truth in 
them by perceiving their agreement or diſagreement: ' 
in the other, God himſelf affords i it immediately to us, 
and we ſee the truth of what he lays in his Snoring, 
ü veracity. | | 
3. They are not of uſe to help men forward in the 

advancement of ſciences, or new diſcoveries of yet 


Þ unknown truths. Mr. Newton, in his never enough 

5 to be admired book, has demonſtrated ſeveral propo- 
n ſitions, which are ſo many new truths, before unknown. 
(1 to the world, and are farther advances in mathematical 

0 knowledge : but for the diſcovery of theſe, it was not 
lt WF the general maxim, What is, is; or the whole is bigger 
le than a part, or the like, that helped him. Theſe were 
d not the clues that led him into the diſcovery of the 
d truth and certainty of thoſe propoſitions. Nor was it 
|; by them that he got the knowledge of thoſe demon- 
2 ſtrations; but by finding out nennedinte ideas, that 
It ſhewed the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas, as 
e expreſſed 1n the propoſitions he demonſtrated. This 
of is the great exerciſe and improvement of Human Un- 
ot derſtanding in the enlarging of knowledge, and ad- 
o- vancing the ſciences; wherein they are far enough from 
1 receiving any help from the contemplation of theſe, or 
an the like magnified maxim. Would thoſe, who have 
re this traditional admiration of theſe propoſitions, that 
ſe they think no ſtep can be made 1n knowledge without 
[1 the ſupport of an axzom, no ſtone laid in the building 
ve of the ſciences without a general maxim, but diſtinguiſh 
ms between the method of acquiring knowledge, and of 
nd communicating”; between the method of raiſing any 
he ſcience, and that of teaching it to others as far as it is 


advanced; 
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| advanced ; they would ſee that thoſe general maxin 
were not the foundations on which the firſt diſcoverer, 
raiſed their admirable ſtructures, nor the keys that un- 
locked and opened thoſe ſecrets of knowledge. Though 
afterwards, when ſchools were erected, and ſciences 
had their profeſſors to teach what others had found 
out, they often made uſe of maxims, i. e. laid down 
certain propoſitions which were ſelf-evident, or to be 
received for true ; which being ſettled in the minds of 
their ſcholars, as unqueſtionable verities, they on oc- 
caſion made uſe of, to convince them of truths in par- 


_ ticular inſtances, that were not ſo familiar to their 


minds as thoſe general axioms which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled in their minds. 
Though theſe particular inſtances, when well reflected 
on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the underſtanding, than 
the general maxims brought to confirm them: and it 
was in thoſe particular inſtances, that the firſt diſco- 
verer found the truth, without the help of the general 
maxim: and ſo may any one elle do, Who with at- 
tention conſiders them. 
| To come therefore to the uſe that is made of maxims. 
I. They are of uſe, as has been obſerved, in the 
ordinary methods of teaching ſciences as far as they 


are advanced; but of little or none in advancing them 


farther. 
2. They are of uſe in ; fires. for the filoncing of 
obſtinate wranglers, and bringing thoſe conteſts to ſome 
concluſion. Whether a need of them to that end 
came not in the manner following, ] crave leave to 
enquire. The ſchools having made diſputation the 
touchſtone of men's abilities, and the criterion of know- 
| ledge, adjudged victory to him that kept the field, and he 
that had the laſt word was concluded to have hes better 
of the argument, if not of the cauſe. But, becaule 
by this means there was like to be no deciſion between 
{kilful combatants, whilſt one never failed of a medins 
terminus to prove any propoſition, and the other could 
as ohen, without, or with a diſtinction, deny the 
| : | ngo 
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major or minor; to prevent, as much as could be, the 


running out of diſputes into an endleſs train of ſyllo- 
giſms, certain general propoſitions, moſt of them in- 


deed, ſelf- evident, were introduced into the ſchools; 
which being ſuch as all men allowed and agreed in, 


| were looked on as general meaſures of truth, and 
| ſerved inſtead of principles (where the diſputants had 


ö not laid down any other between them) beyond which 


there was no going, and which muſt not be receded 
from by either fide. And thus theſe maxims getting 
8 the name of principles, beyond which men in diſ- 
1 pute could not retreat, were by miſtake taken to be the 
1 originals and ſources from whenceall knowledge began, 
- and the foundations whereon the ſciences were built; "I 


becauſe, when in their diſputes they came to any of 8 
theſe, they ſtopped there, 408 went no further, the 


matter was determined. But how much this WA. 
- miſtake, hath been already ſnewn. 

JI This method of the ſchools which have been thought 5 
the fountains of knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, 
the like uſe of theſe maxims into a great part of con- 

. verſation out of the ſchools, to ſtop the mouths of 
e cavillers, whom any one is excuſed from arguing any 

y longer with, when they deny theſe general ſelf. evident | 

n principles received by all reaſonable men, who have 


urged in ſuch caſes, teach nothing : that is already 


bate, whoſe connexion may be ſeen without the help 
of thoſe maxims, and ſo the truth known before the 


v maxim is produced, and the argument brought to a 
he firſt principle. Men would give off a wrong argu- 
er ment before it came to that, if in their diſputes they 
iſc MW propoſed to themſelves the finding and embracing of 
en truth, and not a conteſt for victory. And thus 
45 MW maxims have their uſe to put a ſtop to their perverſe- 
1d Wl neſs, whoſe ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſooner. But 
he the method of the ſchools having allowed and encou- 


once thought of them; but yet their uſe herein is but 
to put an "end to wrangling. They in truth, when 


done by the intermediate ideas made uſe of in the de- 5 


raged 


2 
Wars 
e 


raged men to | oppoſe and reſiſt evident. truth, 11 they 


| maxims have. 
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are baffled, i. e. till they are reduced to contradia 


_ themſelves, or ſome eſtabliſhed principle; it is no 


wonder that they ſhould not, in civil converſation, be 


aſhamed of that which in the ſchools is counted a vir- 
tue and a glory, viz. obſtinately to maintain that ſide 


of the queſtion they have choſen, whether true or 
falſe, to the laſt extremity, even after conviction. A 


ftrange way to attain truth and knowledge; and 


that which I think the rational part of mankind, not 


_ corrupted by education, could ſcarce believe ſhould 
ever be admitted amongſt the lovers of truth, and 
ſtudents of religion or nature; or introduced into 
the ſeminaries of thoſe who are to propagate the 
truths of religion or philoſophy amongſt the igno- 


rant and unconvinced. How much ſuch a way of 
learning is like to turn young men's minds from the 
ſincere ſearch and love of truth, nay, and to make 
them doubt whether there is any ſuch thing, or at leaſt 


worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This 
1 think, that bating thoſe places which brought the 
peripatetick philoſophy into their ſchools, where it con- 
tinued many ages without teaching the world any 
thing but the art of wrangling, theſe maxims were no 
Where thought the foundations on which the ſciences 
were built, nor the great helps to the advancement 
of knowledge. 


"Ibias ate 


As to theſe. rp maxims therefore 
theſe general they are, as I have ſaid, of great uſe in 
diſputes, to flop the mouths of wranglers ; 
but not of much #Je to the diſcovery of unknown 
truths, or to help the mind forwards in its ſearch after 


knowledge. For who ever began to build this Know. 


ledge on this general propoſition, hat is, is; Or it 
15 im pal ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and from 
either of theſe, as from a principle of ſcience, deduced 
a ſyſtem of uſeful knowledge? Wrong opinions often 
involving contradictions, one of theſe maxims, as 4 


touchſtone, may ſerve well t to ſhew whither ry lead 
| ut 


gr TT 


But yet, however fit to lay open the. abſurdity or 
miſtake of a man's reaſoning or opinion, they are of 
very little 2ſ for enlightening the underſtanding ; and 
it will not be found, that the mind receives much help 
from them in its progreſs i in knowledge ; which would 
be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, were theſe two general 
propofitions never thought on. It is true, as 1 have 
| ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve i in argumentation to ſtop a 
| wrangler” s mouth, by ſhewing the abſurdity of what 
de faith, and by expoſing him to the ſhame of con- 
tradicting what all the world knows, and he himſelf 
cannot but own to be true, But it is one thing to 
8 ſhew a man that he is in an error, and another to put 
: bim in poſſeſſion of truth; and I would fain know 
: what truths theſe two propoſitions are able to teach, 


f and by their influence make us know, which we 
© did not know before, or could not know without 
© Wl them. Let vs reaſon from them as well as we can, 
i they are only about identical predications, and in 
s WM fucnce; if any at all, none but ſuch. Each parti- 
e cular propoſition concerning identity or diverſity, is 
ss clearly and certainly known in itſelf, if attended 
e, as either of theſe general ones ; only theſe gene- 


ral ones, as ſerving in all caſes; are therefore 1 more 
meulcnteti and lifted on. As to other leſs general 
maxims, many of them are no more than bare verbal 
propolitions, and teach us nothing but the reſpect 
and import of names one to another. The whole 
ls equal to all its parts : what real truth, I beſeech you, 


LE does it teach us? What more is contained in that 
maxim, than what the ſignification of the word totum, 
ter or the whole, does of itſelf import? And he that 
„knows that the word whole ſtands for what is made 
Ke up of all its parts, knows very little leſs, than that 
. the whole is equal to all its parts. And upon the fame 
2 ground, I think that this propoſition, A bill is higher 
cen thon a valley, and ſeveral the like, may alfo paſs for 
6 4 maxims. But yet maſters of mathematichs, when they 


would, as teachers of what they know, initiate others 
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in that 4 do not without reaſon place this, aid 
ſome other ſuch maxims, at the entrance of their ems, 
that their ſcholars, having in the beginning perfecthy 
acquainted their thoughts ; with theſe propoſitions made 
in ſuch general terms, may be uſed to make ſuch re- 


flections, and have theſe more general propoſitions, as 


formed rules and ſayings, ready to apply to all parti- 
_ cular caſes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than the particular inſtances 


they are brought to confirm : but that being more fa- 


miliar to the mind, the very naming them is enough 
to ſatisfy the underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more 
from our cuſtom of uſing them, and the eſtabliſhment 
they have got in our minds, by our often thinking of 
them, than from the different evidence of the things. 


But before cuſtom has ſettled methods of thinking and 


reaſoning in our minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite 
otherwiſe; and that the child, when a part of his apple 


is taken away, knows it better in that particular in- 
ſtance, than by this general propoſition, the whole is 


equal to all its parts; and that if one of theſe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general 
has more need to be ler into his mind by the particu- 
lar, than the particular by the general, For in par- 


ticulars, our knowledge begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf 
by degrees, to generals ; though afterwards the mind 


takes the quite contrary courſe, and, having drawn 


its knowledge into as general propoſitions as it Can, 


makes thoſe familiar to its thoughts, and accuſtoms 
itſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the ſtandards of 


truth and falſhood. By which familiar 2/ of 7hen, 
as rules to meaſure the truth of other propoſitions, it 
comes in time to be thought, that more particular 
propoſitions have their truth and evidence from their 
conformity to theſe more general ones, which, in dil- 
courſe and argumentation, are ſo frequently urged, 
and conſtantly admitted. And this I think to be the 


reaſon why, among fo many ſelf-evident propoſiti- 
| Ons, 
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tions, the moſt general only have had the title of 
maims. | 
F. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may 


not be amiſs to obſerve concerning theſe care be not 
general maxims, that they are ſo far from taken in the 


Mais if 


improving or eſtabliſhing our minds in true way rere 
knowledge, that if our notions be wrong, contradic- 
looſe, or unſteady, and we reſign up our . 


5 thoughts to the ſound of words, rather than fix them 
5 on ſertled determined ideas of things; I ſay theſe general 0 
1 maxims will ſerve to confirm us in miſtakes; and in 
R ſuch a way of uſe of words which is moſt common, 
t will /erve to prove contradictions; v. g. He that with 
Des Cartes ſhall frame in his mind an idea of what he 
calls ogy, to be nothing but extenſion, may eaſily 
d demonſtrate, that there is no vacuum, i. e. no {pace 
e void of body, by this maxim, what is, is: for the 
le idea to which he annexes the name body, being bare 
1. extenſion, his knowledge that ſpace cannot be with- 
out body is certain: for he knows his own idea of ex 


de tenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and knows that it is what 


al it is, and not another idea, though it be called by 
AY theſe three names, extenſion, body, ſpace. Which three 


r- {MW words ſtanding for one and the fame idea, may, no 
elf doubt, with the ſame evidence and certainty, be af- _ 
ad MW firmed one of another, as each of itſelf: and it is as 


un certain, that whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for one and 
an, the ſame idea, this predication i is as true and identical 
in its ſignification, that ſpace is Body, as this predica- f 
tion is true and identical, that body FR) body, both 1 in 


lignification and ſound. 
1 13. But if another ſhall. come and 


mar MW make to himſelf another idea, different ba al 

\cir from Des Cartes's, of the thing, which yer 

di- with Des Cartes he calls by the ſame name body, and 
ed, make his idea, which he expreſſes by the word body, 

the MW to be of a thing that hath both exzenfion and [alidity = 


T3. | demon- 


uſe of words, 


— 


together, he will as eaſily demonſtrate, that there may 
be a vacuum, or ſpace without a body, as Des Cartes 
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emen the contrary : becauſe the idea, to o which 
he gives the name /prce, being barely the ſimple one 
of extenſion; and the idea, to which he gives the name 
body, being the complex idea of extenſion and reſifti- 
bility, or folidity, together in the ſame ſubje&, theſe 
two ideas are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the 
underſtanding as diſtinct as the ideas of one and two, 


white and black, or as of corporeity and humanity, if [ 


may uſe thoſe barbarous terms: and therefore the pre. 
dication of them in our minds, or in words fading 
for them, is not identical, but the negation of them 


one of another; viz. this propoſition, extenſion, or | 


pace, is not body, is as true and evidently certain, as 
this maxim, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, an 
nos to be, can make any propoſition. 
e, . But yet, though both theſe pro- 
not the exiſt- politions (as you ſee) may be equally de- 
ence of PE monſtrated, viz. that there may be a ve. 
without us. 
. cuum, and that there cannot be a vacuum, 
by theſe two certain principles, (viz.) Whet is, is, and 
the ſame thing cannot be, and not be; yet neither of 


thele principles will ſerve to prove to us, that any, or | 


what bodies do exiſt : for that we are left to our ſenſes, 
to diſcover to us as far as they can. Thoſe univerſal 
and ſelf-evident principles, being only our conſtant, 
clear, and diſtinct knowledge 1 our own ideas, more 


general or comprehenſive, can aſſure vs of nothing 


that paſſes without the mind; their certainty is founded 
only upon the knowledge we have of each idea by itſelſ 
and of its diſtinction from others; about which we 
cannot be miſtaken whilſt they are in our minds, 
though we may, and often are miſtaken, when we re- 
tain the names without the ideas, or uſe them confu- 
ſedly, ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for another 
idea. In which caſes, the force of theſe axioms, reach. 
ing only to the ſound, and not the fignification of the 
words, ſerves only to lead us into confuſion, miſtake, 
and error. It is to ſhew men, that theſe maxims, how- 
ever ered vp for the Sreat g guards of truth, will not 
ſecure 
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ſecure them from error in a careleſs looſe uſe of their 
words, that I have made this remark. In all that is 


here ſuggeſted concerning their little uſe for the im- 


provement of knowledge, or dangerous uſe in unde- 


termined ideas, I have been far enough from ſaying 


or intending they ſhould be laid aſide, as ſome have 


been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be 
truths, ſelf-evident truths; and fo cannot be laid aſide. 

As far as their influence will reach, it is in vain to en- 

deavour, nor would I attempt to abridge it. But yet, 
without any injury to truth or knowledge, I may have 
reaſon to think their uſe is not anſwerable to the great 
ſtreſs which ſeems to be laid on them, and I may Warn 
men not to make an ill uſe of them for the confirming | 


themſelves in error. 
F. 15. But, let them be of what uſe they 


cover or prove to us the leaſt knowledge 99s about 
: DO PIER en. 
of «the nature of ſubſtances, as they are 


found and exiſt without us, any farther than grounded 


on experience. And though the conſequence of theſe 
two propoſitions, called principles, be very clear, and 


their % not dangerous or hurtful, in the probation of 
ſuch things, wherein there is no need at all of them 
for proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelves without 


them, viz. where our ideas are determined, and known 
by the names that ſtand for them: yet when theſe prin- 
ciples, viz. What is, is; and, Tt is impeſſible for the 


ſame thing to be, and not to be, are made uſe of in the -— 


probation of propoſitions, wherein are words ſtanding 
for complex ideas, v. g. man, horſe, gold, virtue; there 


they are of infinite danger, and molt commonly make 
men receive and retain falſhood for manifeſt truth, and 
uncertainty for demopſtration: upon which follow 
error, obſtinacy, and all the miſchiefs that can happen 


from wrong reaſoning. The reaſon whereof is not, 
that theſe principles are leſs true, or of leſs force in 


proving propoſitions made of terms ſtanding for com- 


plex ideas, than where the propoſitions are about fimple 


T 3 e ideas; 


be 
will in 5 bal propoſitions, they cannot diſ- tion danger- 
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ideas ; but becauſe men miſtake generally, thinking 
that where the ſame terms are preſerved, the propoli- 


tions are about the ſame things, though the ideas they 


ſtand for are in truth different. Therefore theſe max. 


ims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in ſound 
and appearance are contradictory propoſitions; as is 
clear in the demonſtrations above-mentioned about a 
vacuum. So that whilſt men take words for things, as 
uſually they do, theſe maxims may, and do commonly, 


ſerve to prove contradictory e as s ſhall For 


be farther made manifeſt. 


rs §. 16. For inſtance let man be « that con- 
man. n cerning which you would by theſe firſt 
„ principles demonſtrate any thing , and we 
ſhall ſee, that ſo far as demonſtration is by theſe Prin- 
ciples, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain uni- 
verſal true propoſition or knowledge of any being ex- 
iſting without us. Firſt, A child having framed the 
idea of a man, it is probable, that his idea is juſt like 
that picture which the painter makes of the viſible ap- 
pearances joined together; and ſuch a complication of 


ideas together in his underſtanding, makes up the 


ſingle complex idea which he calls man, whereof white 

or fleſh-colour in England being one, the child can de- 
monſtrate to you, that a zegro is not a man, becauſe 
white colour was one of the conſtant ſimple ideas of 
the complex idea he calls man: and therefore he can 

demonſtrate by the principle, it is impoſſible for the 
fame thing to be, and not to be, that a negro is not a 
man; the foundation of his certainty being not that 
univerſal propoſition, which, perhaps, he never heard 
nor thought of, but the clear diſtin& perception he 
" hath of his own ſimple ideas of black and white, 
which he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can ever 
miſtake one for another, whether he knows that maxim 
or no: and to this child, or any one who hath ſuch 
an idea which he calls man, can you never demonſtrate 
that a man hath a ſoul, becauſe his idea of nan in- 
cludes no ſuch notion or idea in it. And therefore to 
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him, the principle of 0 7s, is, proves not this mat- 


ter; but it depends upon collection and obſervation, 
by which he is to make his complex idea called man. 
§. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in 
1 and collecting the idea he calls man, and to 
the outward ſhape adds laughter and rational diſcourſe, 


may demonſtrate, that infants and changelings are no 
men, by this maxim, it is impolſible for the ſame thing 


to be, and not to be: and I have diſcourſed with very 


rational men, who have actually denied that they are 


Men. <> 


. 18. 7 birdly, Perhaps another makes up the com- 
plex idea which he calls nan, only out of the ideas off 


body in general, and the powers of language and rea- 


ſon, and leaves out the ſhape wholly: this man is able 
to demonſtrate, that a man may have no hands, but 
be guadrupes, neither of thoſe being included in his 
idea of man; and in whatever body or ſhape he found 
ſpeech and reaſon Joined, that was a man : becauſe hav- 
ing a clear knowledge of ſuch a complex 4e, it Is 
certain that what is, is. | : 

F. 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, 1 ale of 
think 3 may ſay, that where our ideas | theſe maxims 


are determined in our minds, and have an- in proofs _ 
Sang En wn | | ©. where we 
nexed to them by us known and ſteady have clear 
names under thoſe ſettled determinations, and diſtinet 


there is little need, or no uſe at all of theſe _ es. 


maxims, to prove the agreement or diſagreement of. 
any of them. He that cannot diſcern the truth or 


falſhood of ſuch propoſitions, without the help of 
theſe, and the like maxims, will not be beloed by 


theſe maxims to do it : ſince he cannor be ſuppoſed <4 
know the truth of theſe maxims themſelves without 


proof, if he cannot know the truth of others without 
proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon this 


ground it is, that intuitive knowledge neither requires 


nor admits any proof, one part of it more than ano- 
ther. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the 


loundation of all knowledge and certainty: and he 
T 4 that 
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that needs any proof to make him certain, and give 
his aſſent to this propoſition, that 7wo are equal to two, 


weill alſo have need of a proof to make him admit, 


that what is, is. He that needs a probation to con- 
vince him, that 7/wo are not three, that white is not 

Black, that a triangle is not a circle, &c. or any other 
two determined diſtinct ideas are not one and the ſame, 
will need alſo a demonſtration to convince him, that 
- it 1s 0 for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 


19 5 20. And as theſe maxims are of Litile 
Their ule 


r where we have determined ideas, ſo 
where our they are, as I have ſhewed, of dangerous 
| kae. oy e where our ideas are not determined; 


and where we uſe words that are not an- 

nexed to determined ideas, but ſuch as are of a looſe 
and wandering ſignification, ſometimes ſtanding for 

one, and ſometimes for another idea: from which fol- 
| lows miſtake and error, which theſe maxims (brought 
as proofs to eſtabliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms 
ſtand for undetermined ideas) do by their authority 
confirm and rivet. 
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oy 
some propoſ - F. 
tions bring no in the foregoing chapter be 
increaſe to our of that uſe to real knowledge as is gene- 
knowledge. 

rally ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſidered. 
This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, that there 


are univerſal propoſitions, which though they be cer- 


tainly true, yet they add no light to our underſtand- 


ings, bring no increaſe to our knowledge. Such are, 


Is firlt, iden- F. 2. Firſt, All purely identical propy/i- 
tical propoſi- Zions. Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt bluſh, 


tions. appear to contain no inſtruction i in them; 
e if 


7 Hether the maxims . of 
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for when we affirm the ſaid term of itſelf, whether it 


be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and 
real idea, it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt cer- 


tainly know before, whether ſuch a propoſition be 
either made by, or propoſed to us. Indeed, that moſt 
general one, what is, is, may ſerve ſometimes to ſhew 
2 man the abſurdity he is guilty of, when by circum- 
locution, or equivocal terms, he would in particu— 
lar inſtances, deny the ſame thing of itſelf; becauſe 


nobody will fo openly bid defiance to common ſenſe, 
as to affirm viſible and direct contradictions in plain 
words: or, if he does, a man is excuſed if he breaks 
off any farther diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think, 
1 may ſay, that neither that received maxim, nor any 
other identical propoſition, reaches us any thing: and 
though, in ſuch kind of propolitions, this great and 
magnified maxim, boaſted to be the foundation of de- 
monſtration, may be, and often is made uſe of to con- 
firm them, yet all it proves amounts to no more than 
this, that the ſame word may with great certainty be 


affirmed of itſelf, without any doubt of the truth of 


any ſuch propoſition ; and let me add alſo, without 


any real knowledge. 


F. 3. For, at this rate, any \ very ignorant perſon, 
who can but make a propoſition, and knows what he 
means when he ſays, ay, or no, may make a million 


of propoſitions, of whoſe truths he may be infallibly 


certain, and yet not know one thing in . world 
thereby; v. g. what is a ſoul, is a ſoul; or @ ſoul is 


a ſoul, a ſpirit is a ſpirit; a fetiche is a frticht, &c. 
Theſe all being equivalent to this propoſition, viz. 
what is, is, i. e. what hath exiſtence, hath exiſtence , 
or, who bath a ſoul, hath a ſoul. What is this more 


than trifling with words? It is but like a monkey 
ſhiſting his oyſter from one hand to the other; and 
had he had but words, might, no doubt, have ſaid, 
Oyſter in right hand is ſubjeet, and oyſter in left hand 
is predicate : and ſo might have made a ſelf-evident 


propoſition of oyſter, i. e. Mer IS er; and Jets 
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with all this, not have been one whit the wiſer, or 

more knowing: and that way of handling the matter 

would much at one have ſatisfied the monkey” 8 hunger, 
or a man's underſtanding; and they two would have 
improved in knowledge and bulk together. 

I know there are forme who, becauſe identical: Props- 
fitions are ſelf-evident, ſhew a great concern for them, 
and think they do great ſervice | to philoſophy by crying 

them up, as if in them was contained all knowledoe, 

and the underſtanding were led into all truth by them 
only. I grant, as forwardly as any one, that they are 
all true and ſelf- evident. I grant farther, that the 
foundation of all our knowledge lies in the faculty we 
have of perceiving the ſame idea to be the ſame, and 
of diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have 
ſhewn in the foregoing chapter. But how that vin- 
dicates the making uſe of identical propeoſi tions, for the 
improvement of knowledge, from the imputation of 
trifling, I do not fee, Let any one repeat, as often as 

he pleaſes, that the vill is the will, or lay what ſtreſs 
on it he thinks fit; of what uſe is this, and an infinite 
the like propoſitions, for the enlarging our knowledge: 

Let a man abound as much as the plenty of words 

which he has will permit him in ſuch propoſitions as 
theſe; a law is a law, and obligation is obligation; right 

. right, and wrong is wrong; will theſe and the like 
ever help him to an acquaintance with ethics ? Or in- 
ſtruct him or others in the knowledge of morality? 

Thoſe who know not, nor perhaps ever will know, 
what is right, and what is wrong, nor the meaſures of 

them, can with as much aſſurance make and infalli- 

| bly know the truth of theſe and all ſuch propoſitions, 
as he that is beſt inſtructed in morality can do. But 
what advance do ſuch propoſitions give in the know- 
ledge of any thing neceſſary or uſeful for their conduct! 

_ He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, 

who, for the enlightening the underſtanding in any 

part of knowledge, ſhould be buſy with identical pro- 

Paſitions, and infiſt on. ſuch maxims as thele ; Subſtance 
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is ir ſubPance, and body i 15 Body; a vacuum is a vacuum, 
and @ vortex 15 @ Vortex; a Centaur is 0 centanr, and a 
chimera is a chimera, &c. For theſe, and all ſuch, 
are. equally true, equally certain, and equally ſelf-evi- 
dent. But yet they cannot bur be counted trifling, 

when made uſe of as principles of inſtruction, and 
ſtreſs laid on them, as helps to knowledge; ſince they 
teach nothing but what every one, who is capable of 
diſcourſe, knows without being told, viz. That the 
ſame term is the ſame term, and the ſame idea the ſame 
idea. And upon this account it was that I formerly 
did, and do till think, the offering and inculcating 
ſuch propoſitions, in order to give the underſtanding 
any new light or inlet into the knowled ge of things, 5 
no better than triffing. 

Inſtruction lies in ſomething very An z and he 
that would enlarge his wie or another” $ mind, to truths 
he does not yet know, muſt find out intermediate ideas, 
and then lay them in ſuch order one by another, that the 
underſtanding may ſee the agreement or diſagreement 
of thoſe in queſtion. Propolitions that do this are in- 
ſtructive: but they are far from ſuch as affirm the 
ſame term of itſelf; which is no way to advance one's 


elf or others in any ſort of knowledge. It no more 


helps to that, than it would help any one in his learn- 
ing to read, to have ſuch propoſitions as theſe incul- 
cated ro bim, an A is an A, and a B̃ ig a B; which a 
man may know as well as any ſchool- maſter, and yet 
never be able to read a word as long as he lives. Nor 
do theſe, or any ſuch identical propoſitions, help him 
one jot forward in the ſkill of reading, let him make 
what uſe of them he can. | 
If thoſe who blame my calling them irifling propo- 
fitions, had but read, and been at the pains to under- 
ſtand what I had above writ in very plain Engliſo, they 
could not but have ſeen that, by identical propoſitions, 
I mean only ſuch wherein the ſame term, importing 
the ſame idea, is affirmed of itſelf; which I take to be 
the Per hgnification of identical propoſitions ; and 
concerning 
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concerning all ſuch, I think I may continue ſaſely to 
fay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no better 
| than trifling. For no one who has the uſe of reaſon 
can mils them, where it is neceſſary they ſhould be 
taken notice of; nor doubt of their truth, when be 
does take notice of them, 

But, if men will call propoſitions identical, e 
the ſame term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether they 
ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt judge: this 
is certain, all that they ſay of propoſitions that are not 
identical, in my ſenſe, concerns not me, nor what [ 


have ſaid; all that I have laid relating to thoſe prop 


fitions, wherein the ſame term 1s affirmed of itſelf, 
And I would fain fee an inſtance, wherein any ſuch 
can be made uſe of to the advantage and improvement 
of any one's knowledge. Inſtances of other kinds, 
whatever uſe may be made of them, concern not me, 
as not being ſuch as I call identical. 
Secondly, 9. 4. Secondly, Another . of billing 
When a part propoſitions is, when @ part of the comple: 


*** idea ig predicated of the name of the whole ; 


| predicated of A part of the definition of the word defined. 


the whole. Such are all propoſitions wherein the genus 
18 predicated of the ſpecies, or more comprehenſive of 
leſs comprehenſive terms: for what information, what 
knowledge carries this propoſition in it, viz. lead is 2 


metal, to a man who knows the complex idea the name 


lead Bands for? All the ſimple tazas that go to the 
complex one ſignified by the term metal, being nothing 
but what he before comprehended and lignifiecd by the 
name lead. Indeed, to a man that knows the fignifi- 
cation of the word metal, and not of the word Lead, 
It 18 a ſhorter way to explain the ſignification of the 
word lead, by ſaying it is a metal, which at once ex- 
preſſes ſeveral of its ſimple ideas, than to enumerate 


them one by one, telling him it is a body very beach, 
lil ible and malleable, 
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6. K like triflingit! is, to predicate any ks part of 3 


ir Part of the definition of the term de- definition of 
fined, or to affirm any one of the ſimple the term de- 


fined. 
ideas of a complex one, of the name of the 


whole complex idea; as all gold is fuſible. For, 2 


bility being one of the imple ideas that goes to the 
making vp the complex one the ſound gold ſtands for, 


what can 1t be but playing with ſounds, to affirm that 


of the name gold, which is comprehended in its re- 


ceived ſignification? It would be thought little better 
than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a truth of mo- 


ment, that gold is yellow; and I ſee not how it is any 


jot more material to ſay, 2! is fufible, unleſs that 


quality be left out of the complex idea, of which the 
ſound gold is the mark in ordinary ſpeech. What in- 


truction can it carry with it, to tell one that which he 
hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed to know be- 

fore? For I am ſuppoſed to know the ſignification of 
the word another uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell me. 
And if I know that the name gold ſtands for this com- 
plex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fufible, malleable, it 
will not much inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly afterwards 

in a propoſition, and gravely ſay, all gold is fuſible. 
Such propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the diſinge- 
nuity of one, who will go from the definition of his 


own terms, by reminding him ſometimes of it; bur 


carry no knowledge with hem, but of the fignification 


of words, however certain they be. 

& 6. Every man is an animal, or living 
body, is as certain a propoſition as can be; 
but no more conducing to the knowledge 
of things, than to ſay, a palfry is an ambling horſe, or 


a neighing ambling animal, both being only about the 


Inflance, man 


and paltry. 


fonification of Do RY and make me know but this, 


That body, ſenſe, and motion, or power of ſenſation and 
moving, are three of thoſe ideas that I always com- 


prehend and ſignify by the word man; and where 
they are not to be found together, the name man be- 


ogy not to that thing : and lo of the other, that 
boch, 


4 
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body, ſenſe, and a certain way of going, with @ certais 


kind of voice, are ſome of thoſe ideas which I always 
comprehend, and fignify by the word palfry ; and when 


they are not to be found together, the name palfry be. 
longs not to that thing. It is juſt the ſame, and to the 


ſame purpoſe, when any term ſtanding for any one or 
more of the {imple ideas, that all rogether make up that 
complex idea which is called a may, is affirmed of the 


term man; v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman ſignified by the word 


homo all theſe diſtinct ideas united in one ſubject, cor- 


Poreibas, ſenſibilitas, potentia fe movendi, rationalitas, 
riſibilitas, he might, no doubt, with great certainty, 
_ univerſally affirm one, more, or all of theſe together of 
the word homo, but did no more than ſay, that the 


word homo, in his country, comprehended in its ſig- 


nification all theſe zJdeas, Much like a Romance: 
Knight, who by the word palfry ſignified theſe ideas, 


body of a cert figure, four-legged, with ſenſe, mo- 


Lion, ambling, neighing, white, uſed to have a woman vn 


his back, might with the ſame certainty, univerſally 


affirm alſo any or all of theſe of the word palſih; 
but did thereby teach no more, but that the word 
 palfry, in his, or romance language, ſtood for all 


O 


ttheſe, and was not to be applied to any thing, where 
any of theſe was wanting. But he that ſhall tell me, 
that in whatever thing ſenſe, motion, reaſon, and laughter, 
were united, that thing had actually a notion of God, 


or would be caſt into a ſleep by opium, made indeed 
an inſtructive propoſition ; becauſe neither having the 


notion of God, nor being caſt into fleep by opium, being 
contained in the idea ſignified by the word man, we 
are by ſuch propoſitions taught ſomething more than 


barely what the word man ſtands for: and therefore 


the knowledge contained in it is more than verbal. 
Per this. 8. 7. Before a man makes any propoſi- 


reaches but the tion, he is ſuppoſed to underſtand the 


 Ggnificaton terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a 


of words, 
parrot, only making a noiſe by imitation, 


and framing certain ſounds which he has learnt of 
Others; 
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others; but not, as a rational creature, uſi ing them for 
ſigns of ideas which he has in his mind. The hearer 


allo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the terms as the ſpeaker 


uſes them, or elſe he talks jargon, and makes an un- 
intelligible noiſe. And therefore he trifles with words, 
who makes ſuch a propoſition, which, when it is made, 
contains no more than one of the terms does, and 
which a man was ſuppoſed to know before, v. g. a fri- 
angle hath three fides, or jaffron is yellow, And this 
is no farther tolerable, than where a man goes to ex- 
plain his terms, to one who is ſuppoſed, or declares 
himſelf not to underſtand him: and then he teaches 
only the / — 4 that word, and the uſe of that 
len. 1 
8. 8. We can know then the truth of 
two ſorts of propoſitions, with perfect cer- 
tainty; the one is, of thoſe trifling propo- 
ſitions, which have a certainty in "them, but it is only ; 
a verbal certainty, but not inſtructive. And, ſecondly, 
we can know the truth, and ſo may be certain in pro- 
poſitions, which affirm ſomething of another, which 
is a neceſſary conſequence of its preciſe complex idea, 
but not contained in it. As that the external angle of 


But no Ge a 
e | 


all triangles is bigger than either of the oppoſite internal 


angles; which relation of the outward angle to either 
of the oppoſite internal angles, making no part of the 
complex idea ſignified by the name triangle, this is 
a real truth, and conveys with it inſtructive real 
knowledge. 180 1 
F. 9. We having little or no n 
| General pro- 
of what combinations there be of ſimple poſitions con- 
ideas exiſting together in ſubſtances, but cerning ſub- 
by our ſenſes we cannot make any uni- ances, are 
* 5 * often trifling. 
verſal certain propoſitions concerning them, 
any farther than our nominal effences lead us; which 
being to a very few and inconſiderable truths, in reſpect 
of thoſe which depend on their real conſtitutions, the 
general propoſitions that are made about ſubſtances, if 
they are certain, are for the moſt 8 but trifling ; ; and 


| = | if 
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if they are ina are uncertain, and den as we 
can have no knowledge of their real truth, how much 
ſoe ver conſtant obſervation and analogy may aſſiſt our 
judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
one may often? meet with very clear and coherent diſ- 
_ courſes, that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, 
that names of ſubſtantial beings, as well as others, az 
far as they have relative ſignifications affixed to them, 
may with great truth be joined negatively and affirma- 
tively in propoſitions, as their relative definitions make 
them fit to be ſo joined; and propoſitions conſiſting 
of ſuch terms may, with the ſame clearneſs, be de: 
| duced one from another, as thoſe that convey the moſt 
real truths; and all this, without any knowledge of 
the nature or reality of things exiſting without us. 
By this method, one may make demonſtrations and 
undoubted propoſitions i in words, and yet thereby ad- 
vance not one jot in the knowledge of the truth of 
things; v. g. he that having learnt theſe following 
words, with their ordinary mutually relative accepta- 
tions annexed to them, v. g. ſubſtance, man, animal, 
form, ſoul, vegetative, ſenſitive, rational, may make 
| Teveral undoubted propoſitions about the foul, without 
| knowing at all what the ſoul really is; and of this ſort 
a man may find an infinite number of propoſitions, 
_ reaſonings, and concluſions, in books of metaphylicks, 
ſchool- divinity, and ſome ſort, of natural philoſophy ; 
and, after all, know as little of God, Nirits, or bodies 
2 * did before he ſet out. 
| N F. 10. He that hath liberty to define, 
nd why. 

i. e. determine the ſignification of his 
names of ſubſtances, (as certainly every one does in 
effect, who makes them ſtand for his own ideas) and 
makes their ſignifications at a venture, taking them 
from his own or other men's fancies, and not from an 
examination or enquiry into the nature of things them- 
ſelves, may with little trouble demonſtrate them one 
of another, according to thoſe ſeveral reſpects and 
mutual relations he has given them one to another; 

wherein, 
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wherein, however things agree or diſagree in their own 
nature, he needs mind nothing but his own notions, 
with the names he hath beſtowed upon them : bur 
thereby no more increaſes his own knowledge, than 
he does his riches, who, taking a bag of counters, 
calls one, in a certain place, a pound; another, in 
another place, a ſhilling ; and a third, in a third place, 
a penny ; and fo proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon 
right, and caſt up a great ſum, according to his 


he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or with- 
out even knowing how much a pound, ſhilling, or 
penny 15, but only that one is contained in the other 
K twenty times, and contains the other twelve; which . 
. man may alſo do in the ſignification of words, by 

1 WW making them, in reſpect of one another, more, or r leſs, _ 
or equally comprehenſive. 1 


FW . II. Though yet a molt : 3 

- Vords uſed in diſcourſes, eſpecially argu- Uſing We 
5 mentative and controverſial, there 1s this variouſly, is 
„ more to be complained of, which is the den.“ wth. 


e Vorſt fort of zrifliing, and which ſets us yet 
ut farther from the certainty of knowledge we hope Y 


counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs, as 


rt I #ttain by them, or find in them, viz. that moſt writers 


are ſo far from inſtructing us in the nature and know-_ 
s, ledge of things, that they uſe their words looſely and 
uncertainly, and do not, by uſing them conſtantly _ 
and ſteadily in the ſame ſignifications, make plain and 
clear deductions of words one from another, and make 
their diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſoever 
it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did 
they not find it convenient to ſhelter their ignorance, 


in 

nd or obſtinacy, under the obſcurity and perplexedneſs 
.m Ml of their terms: to which, perhaps, inadvertency and 
an ill cuſtom do in many men much contribute. : 
m- F. 12. To conclude, barely verbal pro- Marks of ver- 
ne WM 22/tions may be known by theſe — bal propoſiti· 
nd e 5 | ons. 
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Firſt, Predi- Firſt, All propofitions, wherein two ab- 
cation in ab- ſtract terms are affirmed one of another, are 
e barely about the ſignification of ſounds, 

For, ſince no abſtract idea can be the ſame with any 
other but itſelf, when its abſtract name is affirmed of 
any other term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it 
may, or ought to be called by that name; or that 
theſe two names ſignify the ſame idea. Thus, ſhould 
any one ſay, that parſimony is frugality ; that gratitude 

I juſtice; that this or that action is or is not temper- 

ance; however ſpecious theſe and the like propoſitions 
may at firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to pre; 
them, and examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall 
find, that it all amounts to nothing but the fignifica- 
tion of thoſe . 

3 F. 13. Secondh, All propoſe ftions, where 
part of the de- @ part of the complex idea, which any term 
finition pre- ſtands for, is predicated of that term, art 
prong of any only verbal; v. g. to ſay, that gold is 4 
metal, or heavy. And thus all propoſitions, 
wherein more comprehenſive words, called genera, are 
affirmed of ſubordinate or leſs comprehenſive, called 

| | Jpectes or individuals, are barely verbal. 

__— When by theſe two rules we have examined the pro. 
poſitions that make up the diſcourſes we ordinarily 
meet with, both in and out of books, we ſhall, per- 
haps, find that a greater part of them than is uſually 

ſuſpected, are purely about the ſignification of words, 
and contain nothing in them but the uſe and applica. 
tion of theſe ſigns. 
This, I think, 1 may lay down "ay an e rule, 
That wherever the diſtinct idea any word ſtands for, is 
not known and conſidered, and ſomething not con- 
tained in the idea, is not affirmed, or denied of it, 
there our thoughts ſtick wholly in ſounds, and are 

1 able to attain no real truth or falſhood. This, per- 

| haps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of 

F . vſeleſs amuſement and diſpute; and very much ſhorten 

; our trouble and wandering 1 in the ſearch of real — 

| true knoviedge. . 
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E . A P. IX. 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence, 


; hi '# 5 ITHERTO we have only lt 
conſidered the eſſences of tain propoſi- 
. things, which being only abſtract ideas, tions concern 
1 not exiſtence. 
and thereby removed in our thoughts from 
particular exiſtence, (that being the proper operation 
ſs of the mind, in abſtraction, to conſider an idea under 
l no other exiſtence, but what it has in the underſtand- 8 
ing) gives us no knowledge of real exiſtence at all. 
: Where, by the way, we may take notice, that univerſal ” 
propoſitions, of whoſe truth or falſhood we can have 
m Wl certain knowledge, concern not exiſtence; and farther, 
"i that all particular affirmations or negations, that would 
dot be certain if they were made general, are only 
concerning exifence; they declaring only the accidental 
union or ſeparation of ideas in things exiſting, which 
ed WM in their abſtract natures have no known N union 
or repugnancy. 
* F. 2. But 3 the nature of propo- 11 
1ly Adds, and different ways of predication, Knowledge of 
er- exiſtence. 5 


to be conſidered more at large 1 in another 


O 


of our own exiſtence by intuition; of the exiſtence of 
GOD by demonſtration ; and as other things by 
ſenſation. 

$. 3- As for our 01 exiſtence, we per- 1 
ceive it ſo plainly and fo certainly, that it ledge of our 


ae neither needs, nor is capable of any proof. reg 
* For nothing can be more evident to us, ; 


place, let us proceed now to enquire concerning our 
knowledge of the exiſtence of things, and how we 
come by it. I ſay then, that we have the knowledge 


than our own exiſtence, I think, I reaſon, 7 feel plea- 
ſure and pain: can any of theſe be more evident to me, 
a my « own exiſtence : ? If I doubt of all other things, 
TE 7 92 that 


2 3 x £5 
— — 
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that very doubt makes me perceive my own exiſtence, 
and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For, if ] 


know I feel pain, it is evident I have as certain per- 


ception of my own exiſtence, as of the exiſtence of 
the pain II feel: or, if I know I doubt, I have as cer- 
tain perception of the exiſtence of the thing doubting, 
as of that thought which I call doubt, Experience then 
convinces us, that we have an intuitive knowledge of 
our own exiftence, and an internal infallible perception 
that we are. In every act of ſenſation, reaſoning, or 
thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelves of our own 
being; and, in this matter, come not hort of the 
higheſt degree of om N 


1 H TY P. E 
0% our 22 of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


8. 1. Hough GOD has given us no 
We are - capa- | ; 
n innate ideas of himſelf; though 
ing certainly be has ſtamped no original characters on 
hen chere is Gyr minds, wherein we may read his being; 

260. 

yet having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties 
our minds are endowed with, he hath not left himſelf 
without witneſs ; ſince we have ſenſe, perception, and 
reaſon, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as long 
as we carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly 
complain of our ignorance in this great point, ſince 
he has fo plentifully provided us with the means to 
diſcover, and know him, ſo far as is neceſſary to the 
end of our being, and the great concernment of our 
| happineſs, But though this be the moſt obvious truth 
that reaſon diſcovers, and though its evidence be (if 
I miſtake not) equal to mathematical certainty, yet 
it requires thought and attention, and the mind muſt 


apply itſelf to a regular deduction of it from ſome 


part of our intuitive Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be 
as uncertain and ignorant of tis as of other propeft- 
8 | | lions 
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tions, which are in themſelves capable of clear demon- 
tration. To ſhew therefore, that we are capable of 
knowing, i. e. being certain that there is a GOD, and 
how we may come by this certainty, I think we need 
go no farther than ourſelves, and that undoubted know- 
Iedge we have of our own exiſtence. ES 
3. 2. I think it is beyond queſtion, that Mon ea 


man has a clear perception of his own being; that he him- 


he knows certainly that he exiſts, and that ws. 
he is ſomething. He that can doubt; whether he be 
any thing or no, 1 ſpeak not to, no more than I would 
argue with pure nothing, or endeavour to convince 
non-entity, that it were ſomething. If any one pre- 
tends to be ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own exiſtence, 
(for really to doubt of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let 
him for me enjoy his beloved happineſs of being no- 
thing, until hunger, or ſome other pain, convince him 
to the contrary. This then, I think, I may take for 
a truth, which every one's certain knowledge aſſures 
him of beyond the liberty of doubring, vix. that he 


IS ſomething that actually exiſts. _ 


SF. 3. In the next place, man knows * "Me ban 
an intuitive certainty, that bare nothing fo that no- 


can no more produce any real being, than it ching cannot 


roduce a 
can be equal to two right angles. If a man being, there 


knows not that non- entity, or the abſence fore ſome- 
of all being, cannot be equal to two right ing eternal. 
angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any demon- 
ſtration, in Euclid. If therefore we know there is 
lome real being, and that non-entity cannot produce 
any real being, it is an evident demonſtration, that 
from eternity there has been ſomething; ſince what was 
not from eternity, had a beginning; and what had a 
beginning, mult be produced by ſomething elſe. _ 
F. 4. N ext, it is evident, that what had That eternal 
its being and beginning from another, muſt Being muſt be 
alſo have all that which is in, and belongs 85 — 
to its being, from another too. All the 
powers it has, muſt be owing to, and received from 
. the 
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the ſame ſource. This eternal ſcource then of all being 
muſt allo be the ſource and original of all power: and 


ſo chis eternal Being muſt alſo be moſt powerful. 

. ceplion and knowledge, We have then got 

N one ſtep farther; and we are certain now, 
that there is not only ſome being, but lome knowing 
intelligent being in the worde. 

There was a time then, when there was no Kilowing 
being, and when knowledge began to be; or elle, 
there has been alſo a knowing being from eternity. If 
it be faid, there was a time when no being had any 
knowledge, when that erernal being was void of all 
underſtanding; I reply, that then it was impoſſible 
there ſhould ever have been any knowledge: it being 

as impoſſible that things wholly. void of knowledge, 
and operating blindly, and without any perception, 

ſhould produce a knowing being, as it is impoſſible 
that a triangle ſhould make itſelf three angles bigger 
than two right ones, For it is as repugnant to the 
idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf 


ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, as it is repugnant 
to the idea of a triangle, that it could put into itſelf 


_ greater angles than two right ones. 
5 F. 6. Thus from the crnbderuicn of 
And NES 

fore God. ourſelves, and what we infallibly find in 
7 our own conſtitutions, our reaſon leads 
us to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, 


that there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing 


Being ; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, 
it matters not, The thing is evident; and from this 
idea duly conſidered, will eaſily be deduced all thoſe 
Other- attributes, 3 we ought to aſcribe to this 
eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any one ſhould be found 
ſo ſenſeleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe man alone know- 
ing and wiſe, but yet the product of mere ignorance 
and chance; and that all the reſt of the univerſe acted 
only by that blind hap-hazard ; I ſhall leave with him 
that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully, 5 
. 25 


F. 5. Again, A man finds 1 in himſelf per. 


aa 0 ⁊ u „„ 


es r 0 . goons 
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2. de Leg. to be conſidered at his leiſure:- What can 


© be more ſillily arrogant and miſpecoming, than for 


©a man to think that He has a mind and n e e 8 
in him, but yet in all the univerſe beſides there is 
© no ſuch thing? Or that thoſe things, which with the 


© utmoſt. ſtretch of his reaſon he can ſcarce compre- 


© hend, ſhould be moved: and managed without any 
c reaſon at all *” Quid eft enim verius, quam neminem eſſe 
oportere tau Aulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem 

putet ineſſe, in calo mundoque non putet ? Aut ea, que 
dix Summa ingenii ratione e nulla ratione . 


movers pulet f 8 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have . 


1 more certain knowledge of the exiſtence of a God, 
than of any thing our ſenſes have not immediately diſ . 
covered to us. Nay, I preſume 1 may ſay, that we 
more certainly know that there is a God than that there 
is any thing elſe without us. When I ſay we know, I 
mean there is ſuch a knowledge within our reach, 
which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our minds 
to that, as we do to ſeveral other enquiries. 
&$.7. How far the idea of a moſt perfect Ons hs ae, 
being, which a man may frame in his mind, a molt perfer 
does, or does not, prove the exiſtence of | being, not the 
a God, I will not here examine. For in a God. © * 
the different make of men's tempers, and 
application of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail 


more on one, and ſome on another, for the confirma- _ 


tion of the ſame truth. But yet, I think, this I may 
ſay, that it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and 
llencing atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo impor- 
tant a point as this, upon that ſole foundation ; and 

take ſome men's having that idea of God in their 
minds, (for it is evident, ſome men have none, and 
ſome worſe than none, and the moſt very different) 
for the only proof of a Deity ; and out of an over- 


fondneſs of that darling invention, caſhier, or at leaſt _ 


endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, and forbid 


us to hearken o thoſe d as being weak or talla- 
1.4 | cus 
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cious, which our own exiſtence, and the ſenſible parts 
of the univerſe, offer ſo clearly and cogently to our 

thoughts, that I'deem it impoſſible for a conſidering 
man to withſtand them: for I judge it as certain and 
clear a truth as can any where be delivered, that 2% 
inviſible things of God are clearly ſeen from the creation 

of the r, being underſtood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and God- head. Though 
our own being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an 
evident and inconteſtable proof of a Deity, and I be- 
lieve nobody can avoid the cogency of it, who will 
but as carefully attend to it as to any other demon- 
ſtration of ſo many parts; yet this being ſo fundamen- 
tal a truth, and of that conſequence, that all religion 
and genuine morality depend thereon, I doubt not 
but I ſhall be forgiven by my reader, if I go over ſome 
parts of this argument again, and enlarge a little more 
upon them. = : 
EF §. 8. There is no work more evident, f 
from = ON than that ſomething muſt be from eternity. 
I never yet heard of any one ſo unreaſon- 
able, or that could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a contradiction, 
as a time wherein there was perfectly nothing: this 
being of abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure 
nothing, the perfect negation and abſence - of all beings, 

ſhould ever produce any real exiſtence. 1 80 

It being then unavoidable for all rational creatures 

to conclude that ſomething has exiſted from eternity, 

let us next lee what kind of thing that muſt be. 


- Pup ſy of . 9. There are but two ſorts of beings 
beings, cogi- in the world, that man knows or conceives: 
tative and in- PFirſt, Such as are purely material, with- 
cogitative. 


out ſenſe, perception or thought, as the 

_ clippings of our beards, and parings of our nails. 
Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving beings, ſuch 

as we find ourſelves to be: which, if you pleaſe, we 


will hereafter call cogitative and incogitative beings; 


which, to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are 
perhaps better terms than material and immaterial. 
§. 10. 
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8. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething 1 

ncogitative 
eternal, let us ſee what ſort of being it being cannot 
muſt be. And to that it is very obvious Produce a co- 
to reaſon, that it muſt neceſſarily be a co- Horton 
gitative being. For it is as impoſſible to conceive that 
ever bare incogitative matter ſhould produce a think- 


ing intelligent being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf 10 


produce matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of matter 
eternal, great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in itſelf}, able 
to produce nothing. For example, let us ſuppoſe the 
matter of the next pebble we meet with, eternal, 
cloſely united, and the parts firmly at reſt together, 
if there were no other being 1 in the world, muſt it not 
eternally remain ſo, a dead, inactive lump? Is it 
poſſible to conceive 11 can add motion to itſelf, being 
purely matter, or produce any thing? Matter then, 
by its own ſtrength, cannot produce in itſelf ſo much 
as motion: the motion it has muſt alſo be from eter- 
nity, or elſe be produced and added to matter, by 
ſome other being more powerful than matter; matter, 
as is evident, having not power to produce motion in 
itſelf. But let us ſuppoſe motion eternal too; yet 
matter, incogitative matter and motion, whatever changes 
it might produce of figure and bulk, could never pro- 
duce thought. Knowledge will ſtill be as far beyond 
the power of motion and matter to produce, as mat- 
ter 1s beyond the power of nothing or non- entity to pro- 
duce. And I appeal to every one's own thoughts, 
whether he cannot as eaſily conceive matter produced 
by notbing, as thought to be produced by pure matter, 
when * there was no ſuch thing as thought, or 
an intelligent being exiſting. Divide matter into as 
minute parts as you will, (which we are apt to ima- 
gine a fort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking 
thing of it) vary the figure and motion of it as much 
as you pleaſe, a globe, cube, (i) A gy is 2. of a line, 
cone, priſm, cylinder, Sc. a line 2; of an inch, an inch *, 
whoſe diameters are but of a philoſophical foot, a philo- 
1000000th. part of a Gry ( a), — foot + of a pendulum, 
N 5 50 e will 
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CC will operate no otherwiſe upon 
tude of 45 degrees, are each Other bodies of proportionable 
_—_ to one * of e * bulk, than thoſe of an inch or 
2. of a minute ave affccted- 
ly made uſe of this meaſure here, foot diameter; © and au TORY 
and the parts of it, under a de- AS rationally expect to produce 
eimal diviſion, wich names to ſenſe, thought, and knowledge, 5 
them; decauſe 1 think it would b ? h 3 
= be of general convenience, that 5 *. putting toget er, in a cer- 


this ſhould be the common mea- taln figure and motion, groſs 
vers the commonwealth of particles of matter, as by thoſs 
| that are the very minuteſt that 
do any where exiſt. They knock, impel, and reſiſt 
one another juſt as the greater do, and that is all they 
can do. So that if we - will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, wk 
eternal; matter can never begin to be: if we ſuppoſe 
bare matter, without motion, eternal; motion can never 
begin to be: if we ſuppoſe only matter and motion firſt, 
or eternal; thought can never begin to be. For it is 
impoſſible to conceive, that matter, either with or 
without motion, could have originally in and from it- 
ſelf, ſenſe, perception and knowledge; as is evident 
from hence, that then ſenſe, perception and know- 

| ledge, muſt be a property eternally inſeparable from 
matter, and every particle of it. Not to add, that 
though our general or ſpecifick conception of matter 
makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all matter 
js not one individual thing, neither is there any ſuch 
thing exiſting as one material being, or one ſingle 
8 body that we know or can conceive, And therefore, 
if e were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative being, but 

an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative beings, 
independent one of another, of limited force, and 
diſtinct thoughts, which could never produce that 
order, harmony and beauty, which is to be found 
in nature. Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt eter- 
nal being, muſt neceſſarily be cogitative; and what- 
ſoever is firſt of all things, muſt neceſſarily contain in 
it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the perfections that 
can ever after exiſt : nor can i ever give to another 


any 
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any perfetion that it hath not, either actually in it- 
ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree: it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that the firſt eternal being cannot be matter. 

&. 11. J therefore it be evident, that Therefore 
ſinething neceſſarily mult exif from eter- there has been 
nity, it is alſo as evident, that that ſome- 1 
thing muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative being: 55 
for it is as impoſſible, that incogitative matter ſhould 
produce a cogitative being, as that nothing, or the 
negation of all Vs: ſhould produce a poſitive being 
or matter. 

12. Tbough this diſcovery of the neceſſary exiſt- 
ence of an eternal mind, does ſufficiently lead us into 
the knowledge of GOD; ſince it will hence follow, 


that all other knowing beings that have a beginning, 85 


muſt depend on him, and have no other ways of know-_ 
ledge, or extent of power, than what he gives them; 
and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs 
excellent pieces of this univerſe, all inanimate beings; 
whereby his omni/cience, power and providence will be 
eſtabliſned, and all his other attributes neceſſarily fol- 
low: yet, to clear up this a little farther, we will ſee 
what doubts can be raiſed againſt it. . 

F. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that 
though it be as clear as demonſtration can 
make it, that there muſt be an eternal _ 
Being, and that Being muſt alſo be knowing; yet it 
does not follow, but that thinking Being may alſo be 


K ma- | 
terial or no. 


material. Let it be ſo: it equally ſtill follows, that 


there is a GOD: for if there be an eternal, omni- 
(cient, omnipotent Being, it is certain, that there is a 
GOD, whether you imagine that Being, to be material 
or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the danger and 
deceit of that ſuppoſition : there being no way ro 
avoid the demonſtration, that there is an eternal know- 
Ing Being, men, devoted to matter, would willingly 
have it granted, that this knowing Being is material; 
and then letting ſlide out of their minds, or the diſ- 


courſe, the demonltration whereby an eternal know- 
| 3 | | ing 


ter, cannot 
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ing Being was proved neceſſarily to exiſt, would argue 
all to be matter, and ſo deny a GOD, that i is, an eter- 
nal cogitative Being; whereby they are ſo far from 
eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own hypotheſis, 
For if there can be, in their opinion, eternal mater, 
without any eternal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly 
ſeparate matter and thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſſary 
connexion of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh 
the neceſſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of matter, 
ſince it has been proved already, that an eternal cogi- 
tative Being is unavoidably to be granted. Now, if 
thinking and matter may be ſeparated, the eternal ex- 
iftence of matter will not follow from the eternal exiſtence 
of a capitale 1 25 and they ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. 
N But now let us ſee how they can 
falisfy ee e or others, that this eter- 
every particle nal thinking Being is material. 
barg te. Firſt, I would aſk them, whather. they 
: imagine that all matter, every particle of 
matter, thinks? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay, 
fince then there would be as many eternal thinking 
| beings, as there are particles of matter, and fo an in- 
finity of Gods. And yet, if they will not allow mat- 
ter as matter, that is, every particle of matter to be 
as well cogitative as extended, they will have as hard 
a taſk to make out to their own reaſons a cogitative 
being out of incogitative particles, as an extended 
being out of unextended. parts, if I may ſo ſpeak. 
WT} . 15. Secondly, If all matter does not 
One pate think, I next aſk, whether it be only one 
alone of mat- atom that does Jo? This has as many ab- 
ſurdities as the other; for then this atom 
of matier muſt be alone eternal, or not. 
If this alone be eternal, then this alone, by its power- 
ful thought or will, made all the reſt of matter. And 
ſo we have the creation of matter by a powerful thought, 
which is that the materialiſts ſtick at: for, if they 
ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking atom to have produced 
all the reſt of Matters they cannot aſcribe that pre- 


 EmUnency 


be cogitative. 
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eminency to it upon any other account than that of 
its thinking, the only ſuppoſed difference. But allow 
it to be by ſome other way, which 1s above our cone 
ception, it muſt ſtill be creation, and theſe men muſt 
give up their great maxim, ex nibilo nil fit, If it be 
ſaid that all the reſt of matter is equally eternal, as 
that thinking atom, it will be to ſay any thing at plea- 
ſure, though never ſo abſurd: for to ſuppoſe all matter 
eternal, and yet one ſmall particle in knowledge and 
power infinitely above all the reſt, is, without any the 
leaſt appearance of reaſon, to frame any hypotheſis. 
Every particle of matter, as matter, is capable of all 
the ſame figures and motions of any other; and 1 
challenge any one, in his thoughts, to add any thing 
%% // ²˙ c (((( 
S. 16. Thirdly, If then neither one pe 
culiar atom alone can be this eternal think- e A 
ing being, nor all matter, as malter, i. e. ee 5 
every particle of matter, can be it, it matter, can- | 

e e ee 1 %% Not be cogi- 
only remains, that it is /ome certain ſyſtem ive. © 
of matter duly put together, that is this 


thinking eternal Being. This is that which, I imagine, 
is that notion which men are apteſt to have of GOD, 
who would have him a material being, as moſt readily 
ſuggeſted to them by the ordinary conceit they have 
of themſelves, and other men, which they take to be 
material thinking beings. But this imagination, how- 
ever more natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: 
for to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking Being to be nothing 
elſe but a compoſition of particles of matter, each 
whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the wiſdom 
and knowledge of that eternal Being only to the juxta- 
poſition of parts; than which nothing can be more 
abſurd. For unthinking particles of matter, how- 
ever put together, can have nothing thereby added to 
them, but a new relation of poſition, which it 1s im- 


poſſible ſhould give thought and knowledge to them. 
ORs 5. 17. 


motion, or at 
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F. 17. But farther, this corporeal Hen 
either has all its parts at reſt, or it is a cer- 
rel + tain motion of the parts wherein its think- 
3 ing conſiſts. If it be perfectly at reſt, it 
is but one lomp, and ſo can have no Thea above 
one atom. 

It it be the motion of its « Pede on which its think. 
ing depends, all the thoughts there muſt be unavoid- 
ably accidental and limited; ſince all the particles 

that by motion cauſe thought, being each of them in 

Itſelf without any thought, cannot regulate its own 
| motions, much leſs be regulated by the thought of the 
whole, ſince that thought is not the cauſe of motion, 
(for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and fo without 
it) but the conſequence of it: whereby freedom, power, | 
choice, and all rational and wiſe thinking or acting, 
will be quite taken away: ſo that ſuch a thinking be⸗ 
ing will be no better nor wiſer than pure blind matter, 
ſince to reſolve all into the accidental unguided mo- 
tions of blind matter, or into thought depending on 
unguided motions of blind matter, is the ſame thing; 
not to mention the narrowneſs of ſuch thoughts and 
knowledge that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch 
parts. But there needs no enumeration of any more 
1 abſurdities and impoſſibilities in this hypotheſis, (how- 
ever full of them it be) than that before men- 
tioned; ſince, let this thinking ſyſtem be all, or a part 
of the matter of the univerſe, it is impoſſible that any 


2 Whether X 


one particle ſhould either know its own, or the motion 


| mind. 


of any other particle, or the whole know the motion 
of every particular; and ſo regulate its own thoughts 

or motions, or indeed have any thought reſulting from 
| ſuch motion. 


eee Others would have matter to be 
eternal with . efernal, notwithſtanding that they allow 
an eternal an eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. 


This, though it take not away the being 
of a GOD, yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great 
piece of his workmanſhip, the creation, let us con- 
ſider 
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ſider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed eternal 2 


Why? Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made 
out of nothing: why do you not alſo think yourſelf 
eternal? You will anſwer perhaps, becauſe about 


twenty or forty years ſince, you began to be. Bur if 


I aſk you what that you is, which began then to be, 
you can ſcarce tell me. The matter whereof you are 


made, began not then to be, for if it did, then it is 


not eternal; but it began to be put together in ſuch a 
faſhion and frame as makes up your body; but yet 
that frame of particles is not you, it makes not that 
think ing thing you are: (for I have now to do with 


one, who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, 


but would have unthinking matter eternal too:) there- 


fore when did that thinking thing begin to be? If it 
did never begin to be, then have you always been a 


thinking thing from eternity; the abſurdity whereof I 
need not confute, till I meet with one who is ſo void 
of underſtanding, as to own it. If therefore you can 
allow a thinking thing to be made out of nothing ay - 


all things that are not eternal mult be) why alſo can you 


not allow it poſſible for a material being to be made out 
of nothing, by an equal power, but that you have the 
experience of the one in view, and not of the other? 


Though, when well conſidered, creation of a ſpirit | 


will be found to require no leſs power, than the crea- 
tion of matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we would emanci- 


pate ourſelves from vulgar notions, and raiſe our 


thoughts as far as they would reach, to a cloſer con- 
templation of things, we might be able to aim at ſome _ 
dim and ſeeming conception how matter might at firſt 
be made, and begin to exiſt by the power of that eternal 
firſt Being; but to give beginning and being to a ſpirit, 
would be found a more inconceivable effect of omni- 
potent power. But this being what would perhaps 


lead us too far from the notions on which the philo- 


ſophy now in the world is built, it would not be par- 
donable to deviate ſo far from them, or to enquire ſa 

far as grammar itſelf would authorize, if the common 
ro APO ooo Ripa gc ee 5 ſettled 


f 


duuction. 
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ſettled opinion oppoſes it; eſpecially in this hs 
where the received doctrine ſerves well enough to our 


| Preſent purpoſe, and leaves this paſt doubt, that the 


creation or beginning of any one SUBSTANCE 
out of nothing, being once admitted, the creation of 
all other, but the CREATOR himſelf, oy; with 
the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſed. 


$. 19. But you will ſay, Is it not impoliible to admit ; 


of the making any thing out of nothing, ſince we cannot 
_ poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No; 1. Becauſe it is 
not reaſonable to deny the power of an infinite Being, 
| becauſe we cannot comprehend its operations, We 


do not deny other effects upon this ground, becauſe 
we cannot poſlibly conceive the manner of their pro- 
We cannot conceive how any thing but im- 


| pulſe of body can move body; and yet that is not a 


reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, againſt 


the conſtant experience we have of it in ourſelves, in 
all our voluntary motions, which are produced in us 
only by the free action or thought of our own minds; 
and are not, nor can be the effects of the impulſe or 
determination of the motion of blind matter, in or 
upon our bodies; for then it could not be in our power 
or choice to alter it. For example: my right hand 
writes, whilft my left hand is ſtill; what cauſes reſt in 

one, and motion in the other? N othing but my will, 
a thought of my mind; my thought only changing, 
the right hand reſts, and the left hand moves. This 
is matter of fact, which cannot be denied: explain 
this, and make it intelligible, and then the next ſtep 
will be to underſtand creation: for the giving a new 
determination to the motion of the animal ſpirits, 
(which ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary motion) 
clears not the difficulty one jot; to alter the determi- 
nation of motion being, in this caſe, no eaſier nor 
leſs, than to give motion itſelf ; ſince the new deter- 
mination given to the animal ſpirits, mult be either 
immediately by thought, or by ſome other body put 
in their way by FRO, which was not in _ 
ekore, 
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before, and ſo muſt owe its motion to thought; lier 
of which leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as it 


was before. In the mean time, it is an over-valuing 55 


ourſelves, to reduce all to the narrow meaſure of our 
capacities: and to conclude all things impoſſible to be 
done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our compre- 
henſion. This is to make our comprehenſion infinite, 
or GOD finite, when what he can do, is limited to 
what we can conceive of it. If you do not under- 
ſtand the operations of your own finite mind, that 
thinking thing within you, do not deem it ſtrange, ; 
that you cannot comprehend the operations of that 
eternal infinite mind, who made and governs all things, 
and whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, N 


* 
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J 21 HE Knowledge of our own 8 
being we have by intuition, only by ſenſa- 
The exiſtence of a GOD reaſon clearly nn. 
makes known to us, as has been ſhewn. 55 
The knowledge of the exiſtence of any other thing 
ve can have only by ſenſation: for there being no ne- 
ceſſary connexion of real exiſtence with any idza a man 
hath in his memory, nor of any other exiſtence, but 
that of GOD, with the exiſtence of any particular 
man ; no particular man can know the exiſtence of any 
other being, but only when, by actual operating upon 
him, it makes itſelf perceived by him. For the having 
the idea of any thing in our mind no more proves the 
exiſtence of that thing, than the picture of a man evi- 
dences his being in the world, or the viſions of a dream 
make thereby a true hiſtory, _ 
\. 2. It is therefore the actual receiving 
of ideas from without, that gives us no- Infance, 1" 
tice of the exiſtence of other things, and this paper. 
makes us know, that ſomething doth 3 
Vor. II, » at 


not ſo certain 
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at that time without us, Which halt that idea | in us, 
though perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it 

does it: for it takes not from the certainty of our ſenſes, 

and the ideas we receive by them, that we know not the 
manner wherein they are produced ; v. g. whillt I write 
this, I have, by the paper affecting my eyes, that ide 
produced in my mind, which, whatever object cauſes, 
I call white; by which 1 know that that quality or ac- 
cident (i. e. whoſe appearance before my eyes always 
cauſes that idea) doth really exiſt, and hath a being 
without me. And of this the orcateſt aſſurance I can 
_ poſſibly have, and to which my faculties can attain, 
is the teſtimony of my eyes, which are the proper and 
| ſole judges of this thing; whoſe teſtimony I have res. 
fon to rely on, as ſo certain, that] can no more doubt, 
whilſt I write this, that 1 ſce white and black, and that 
ſomething really exiſts that cauſes that ſenſation | in me, 
than that I write or move my hand; which is a cer- 
teainty as great as human nature is capable of, concern- 


ing the exiſtence of any thing but a man's felf alone, 
and of GOD. 


This, though | | 
the exiſting of things without us, though it 
be not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive 
knowledge, or the deductions of our rea- 


as demonſ{tra- 


tion, yet may 
be called 


e bon, employed about the clear abſtrad 
the ee ee ideas of our own minds; yet it is an al- 
of things ſurance that deſerves the name of knowledge, 


"Rees. If we perſuade ourſelves, that our facul- 


ties act and inform us right concerning the exiſtence 
of thoſe objects that affect them, it cannot paſs for a 
ill- grounded confidence: for 1 think nobody can, 11 
earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the ex- 
iſtence of thoſe. things which he ſees and feels. AL 
leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far, (whatever he may have 
with his own thoughts) will never have any contro- 
verſy with me; ſince he can never be ſure I ſay an) 
thing contrary to his opinion. As to myſelf, I think 
GOD has given me aſſurance enough of the — 


8. 3. 7. be notice we have by our „ ſenſes of 


light, or the Jun, which former ſenſations 
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of things without me; ſince by their different appli- 
cation F can produce in myſelf both pleaſure and pain, 


| which is one great concernment of my preſent ſtate. 


This is certain, the confidence that our faculties do 
not herein deceive us, is the greateſt aſſurance we are 
capable of, concerning the exiſtence of material beings. 
For we cannot act any thing, but by our faculties; 
nor talk of knowledge itſelf, but by the help of thoſe _ 
faculties which are fitted to apprehend even what know- 
ledge is. But, beſides the aſſurance we have from 
our ſenſes themſelves, that they do not err in the in- 
formation they give us of the exiſtence of things with- | 
out us, when they are affected by them, we are far- 
ther confirmed in chis aſſurance 5 other concurrent 
reaſons. 5 | | 
F. 4. Tirſt, Tr is plas; thoſe perceptions 1 wks - 
are produced in us by exterior cauſes af- ve cannot 
fecting our lenſes: becauſe thoſe that want have them but 
the organs of any ſenſe, never can have the te ſenſes. © 
ideas belonging 10 that ſenſe produced in 


their minds. This is too evident to be doubted ; "and 


therefore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come in 
by the organs of that ſenſe, and no other way. The 
organs themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; 
for then the eyes of a man in the dark would produce 
colours, and his noſe ſmell roſes in the winter: But 
we ſee nobody gets the reliſh of a pine- apple, till he 
goes to the Indies where it is, and taſtes it. 

F. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, 


"i Becanfo an | 


3 [ cannot avoid the having thoſe ideas idea from ac- 
produced in my mind: for though, when #ualtenfation, 


and another 
my eyes are ſhut, or windows faſt, I can from memo- 


at pleaſure recall to my mind the ideas of ry, are very 
diſtinct per- 


ceptions. 
had lodged in my memory; ſo I can at 


pleaſure lay by that idea, and take into my view that 
of the ſmell of a roſe, or taſte of ſugar. But if I 
turn my eyes at noon towards the ſun, 1 cannot avoid 


the ideas which the light or ſun then produces in me. 
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-diftin&: that few of his ideas are more diſtinguiſhable 


kl accompanies 
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So that there | is a manifeſt difference between the id 
laid up in my memory, (over which, if they were 
there only, I ſhould have conſtantly the ſame power 
to diſpoſe of them, and lay them by at pleaſure) and 
thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and I cannot 
avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome 
exterior cauſe, and the briſk acting of ſome yen 
without me, whoſe efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that 
duces thoſe ideas in my mind, whether I will or no. 
Beſides, there 1s nobody who doth not perceive the 
difference in himſelf, between contemplating the ſun, 
as he hath the ide of it in his memory, and actually 
1 looking upon it: of which two his perception is 10 


one from another: and therefore he hath certain know- 

ledge, that they are not both memory, or the actions 
of his mind, and fancies only within him; but that 
actual ſeeing hath a cauſe without. 


h Pleature d. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of 
or pain which thoſe ideas are produced in us with pain, 
_ which afterwards we remember without the 
actual ſenſa- 

tion, accom- leaſt offence. Thus the Pain of heat or 
panics not the cold, when the idea of it is revived in our 
agg minds, gives us no diſturbance ; which, 
without the When felt, was very troubleſome, and 1s 
7 po IG ob- again, when actually repeated; which 1s 
e occaſioned by the diſorder the external 

object cauſes in our bodies, when applied to it, And 
we remember the pain of hunger, thirft, or the Head. 
ach, without any pain at all : which would either never 
diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas float- 
ing in our minds, and appearances entertaining out 
fancies, without the real exiſtence of things affecting 
us from abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of pleaſure, 
accompanying ſeveral actual ſenſations : and though 
mathematical demonſtrations depend not upon ſente, 
yet the examining them by diagrams gives great credit 
to the evidence of 0 our ſight, and ſcems to give it 4 


certaintj 
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certainty approaching to that of demonſtration itſelf. 
For it would be very ſtrange, that a Fray thould allow 


| it for an undeniable truth, "hat wo angles of a figure 


which he meaſures by lines and angles of a diagram, 
ſhould be bigger one than the ochery and yet doubt of 


ing on, he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. 

5 7. Fourthly, Our ſenſes, in many caſes, bs. tw. 
bear witneſs to the truth of each other's ſenſes aflift | 
report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſi- ne another's 


teſtimony of 
ble things without us. He that ſees a Son 


the exiſtence 
fire may, if he doubt whether it be any of outward 
thing more than a bare fancy, feel it too; inen. 

and be convinced, by putting his hand in it. Which 


certainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite pain 


by a bare idea or phantom, unleſs that the pain be a 


fancy too: which yet he cannot, When the burn is 
well, by raiſing the idea of it, bring upon himſelf ; 
again, 

"Thus I ſee, Whilſt 1 write ahi I can change the ap- 
pearance of the paper, and, by deſigning the letters, 
tell before-hand what new idea it ſhall exhibit the very 
next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it; 
which will neither appear, (let me fancy as much as 
L will) if my hand ſtand ſtill; or though I move my 
pen, if my eyes be ſhut: nor, when thoſe characters 


| are once made on the paper, can I chule afterwards 


but ſee them as they are; that is, have the ideas of 
luch letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, 
that they are not barely the ſport and play of my own 
imagination, when I find that the characters, that were 

made at the pleaſure of my own thoughts, do not 
obey them; nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever 1 mall fancy 
it, but continue to affect my ſenſes conſtantly and 
regularly, according to the figures I made them. To 

which if we will add, that the ſight of thoſe ſhall, 


from another man, . ſuch ſounds as I "a RE Fas 


deſign they ſhall ſtand for, there will be little reaſon 
left to doubt that choſe words I write do really exiſt 
X 3 without 


the exiſtence of thoſe lines and angles, which, by look- 1 85 
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This certainty | 
is as great as will be fo ſceptical as to diſtruſt bis ſentes, 


our condition and to affirm, that all we ſee and hear, 
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without me, when they cauſe a long ſeries of reoulir 

ſounds to affect my ears, which could nor be the effec: 
of my imagination, nor could my memory retain them 
in tha vt order. 


&.'8$; But yet, if, after all this, any one 


needs, 
feel and taſte, think and do, during our 


whole being, is but the ſeries and deluding appear- 
ances of a long dream, whereof there is no reality, 
and therefore will queſtion the exiſtence of all things, 


or our knowledge of any thing; I muſt deſire him t 


conſider, that if all be a dream, then he doth but 


dream that he makes the queſtion; and ſo it is not 


much matter, that a waking man ſhould anſwer him. 
Bur yet, if he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him 


this anſwer, that he certainty of things exiſting is 
rerum natura, when we have the teſtimony of our ſen 1 


for it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, 


but os our condition needs, For our faculties being 
ſuited, not to the full extent of being, nor to a per- 
fat; clear, comprehenſive knowledge of things, free 
from all doubt and ſcruple, but to the preſervation of 
us, in whom they are, and accommodated to the uſe 
of life; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, if they 
will but give us certain notice of thoſe things, which 


are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that 
ſees a candle burning, and hath experimented the force 


of its flame, by putting his finger in it, will little 
doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, 
which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: 
which is aſſurance enough, when no man requires 
greater certainty to govern his actions by, than what 


is as certain as his actions themſelves. And if our 
dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glowing heat of a 


glaſs furnace be barely a wandering imagination in à 


drowſy man's fancy, by putting his hand into it, he 


may, perhaps, be awakened into a certainty greater 


than he could wiſh, that 1t is ſomething more than 
bare 
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bare imagination. So that this evidence is as great 
as we can deſire, being as certain to us as our pleaſure 
or pain, 4. % happinelſs or miſery ; ; beyond which we 
| have no concernment, either of knowing or being. 

Such an aſſurance of the exiſtence of things without 
us 18 ſufficient to direct us in the attaining the good 
and avoiding the evil which is cauſed by them, Which 


is the important concerament we have of being made 


acquainted with them. 


F. 9. In fine then, when our Kult do nan 


actually convey into our underſtandings no farther 


any idea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that than actual 

lenlation. | 
there doth ſomething at that time really Re 
exiſt without us, which doth affect our ſenſes, and by 
them give notice of itſelf to our apprehenſive facul- 
ties, and actually produce that idea which we then 


? percelve : and we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their teſtimony, 
as to doubt that ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, as 


we have obſerved by our ſenſes to be united together, 


do really exiſt together. But his knowledge extends as 5 
far as the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, employed about 
particular objects, that do then affect them, and no 
farther, For if I ſaw ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas 


as is wont to be called man, exiſting together one 


minute fince, and am now alone; I cannot be certain 
that the ſame man exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſſary 
connexion of his exiſtence a minute ſince, with his 
exiſtence now. By a thouſand ways he may ceaſe to 


be, ſince I had the reſtimony of my ſenſes for his ex- 
iſtence. And if I cannot be certain that the man I 
ſaw laſt to-day, is now in being, I can leſs be certain 
that he is ſo, who hath been longer removed from my 


ſenſes, and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or ſince 
the laſt year; and much leſs can I be certain of the 
_ exiſtence of men that I never faw. And therefore, 


though it be highly probable thar millions of men do 


no exiſt, yet whilſt 1 am alone writing this, I have 


not that certainty of it, which we ſtrictly call Know- 
ledge; though. the great likelihood of it t puts me paſt 
X 4 ES GOUT: 
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doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things 
upon the confidence that there are men (and men 
alſo of my acquaintance, wich whom I have to &) 


now in the world: but this 18 but probability, not 
knowledge. 


Folly to ex- 


pet demon- HOW fooliſh and vain a thing it is fora 
Rrationin man of a narrow knowledge, Who having 
_ every thing. 


reaſon given him to judge of the different 
| evidence and probability of things, and to be ſwayed 
accordingly; how vain I ſay, it is 70 expect demonſtration 
and certainty in things not capable of it, and refuſe aſſent 
to very rational propoſitions, and act contrary to very 
plain and clear truths, becauſe they cannot be made 
but fo evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will 
not ſay reaſon, but) pretence of doubting. He that 


in the ordinary affairs of life would admit of nothing 


but direct plain demonſtration, would be ſure of no- 


thing in this world, but of periſhing quickly. The 
wholeſomeneſs of "IX meat or drink would not give 
him reaſon to venture on it: and I would fain know: 


what it is he could do upon ſuch grounds, as are ape 


ble of no doubt, no objection. 

Pal oriftence 8. 11. As, When our ſenſes are uni 
is known 8 employed about any object, we do know 
i that it does exiſt ; ſo by our memory we may 
be afuced; that heretofore things that affected our ſen- 


ſes have exiſted. And thus we have knowledge of the 
paſt exiſtence of ſeveral things, whereof our ſenſes 


having informed us, our memories ſtill retain the 


ideas; and of this we are paſt all doubt, ſo long as we 
remember well, But this knowledge alſo reaches no 


farther than our ſenſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus 


ſeeing water at this inſtant, it is an unqueſtionable 


truth to me, that water doth exiſt: and remembering 


that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will alſo be always true, and, 
as long as my memory retains it, always an undoubted 


propoſition to me, that water did exiſt the 1oth of 


$. 10. W hereby yet we may obſerve 


Ju, 1688; as It will alſo be equally true, that 4 
certain 


Es: 
E 

L 
\ 
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certain number of very fine colours did exiſt, which, 
at the ſame time, I ſaw upon a bubble of that water: 


but being now quite out of the ſight both of the water 
and bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, 


that the water doth now exiſt, than that the bubbles 
or colours therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary 
that water ſhould exiſt to-day, becauſe it exiſted vel. 


terday, than that the colours or bubbles exiſt to-day, 
becauſe they exiſted yeſterday; though it be exceed- 


ingly much more probable, becauſe water hath been 
obſerved to continue long in exiſtence, but bubbles 
and the colours on them, quickly ceaſe ko Be. 


& 12. What ideas we have of ſpirits, "Phe en 
and how we come by them, I have already of ſpirits not 


ſhewn. But though we have thoſe ideas knowable. 


in our minds, and know we have them there, the hav- 


ing the ideas of ſpirits does not make us know that 
any ſuch things do exiſt withour us, or that there are 


any finite ſpirits, or any other ſpiritual beings, but 
the eternal GOD. We have ground from revelation, 

and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with aſſurance, 

that there are ſuch creatures; but our ſenſes not being 
able to diſcover them, we want the means of know- 5 
ing their particular exiſtences. For we can no more 
know that there are finite ſpirits really exiſting by the 
idea we have of ſuch beings in our minds, than by the 


ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come 


to know that things anſwering thoſe ideas do really | 
exiſt, 
And therefore concerning the exiſtence of finite 
ſpirits, as well as ſeveral other things, we muſt con- 
tent ourſelves with the evidence of faith ; but univerſal 
certain propoſitions concerning this matter are beyond 
our reach. For however true it may be, v. g. that all 
the intelligent ſpirits that GOD ever created do til] 
exiſt; yet it can never make a part of our certain 
knowledge. Theſe, and the like propoſitions, we 
may aſſent to, as highly probable, but are not,! fear, 
in this ſtate, capable of Knowing, We are not then 
| ro 


| knowable. 
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to put others upon demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon 


ſearch of univerſal certainty in all thoſe matters, where- 

in we are not capable of any other knowledge, but 

what our ſenſes give us in this or that particular. 

| Particular TI 

| propoſitions are two ſorts of propoſitions. 1. There is 

concerning one ſort of propoſitions concerning the ex- 

exiſtences are 
illea; as, having the idea of an elephant, 

: phoenix, motion, or an angle, in my mind, the firſt and 


natural enquiry is, whether ſuch a thing does any 


where exiſt? And this knowledge is only of particulars. 


No exiltence of any thing without us, but only of 


_ GOD, can certainly be known farther than our ſenſes 
inform us. 2. There is no other fort of propoſitions, 
wherein is A 80 the agreement or diſagreement of 
our abſtract ideas, and their dependence one on ano- 
ther. Such propoſitions may be univerſal and certain. 
So having the idea of GOD and myſelf, of fear and 


| obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GOD is to be 


feared and obeyed by me: and this propoſition will be 
certain concerning man in general, if I have made an 


abſtract idea of ſuch a ſpecies, whereof I am one par- 


_ ticular, But yet this propoſition, how certain ſoever, 
That men ought to fear and obey GOD, proves not 
to me the exiſtence of men in the world, but will be 
true of all ſuch creatures, whenever they do exiſt: 
which certainty of ſuch general propoſitions depends 
on the agreement or diſagreement is to be diſcovered 
in thoſe abſtract ideas. 
"Od ad §. 14. In the former ig: our know- 
propoſitions ledge 1s the conſequence of the exiſtence 
Tac e of things producing ideas in our minds by 
our ſenſes; in the latter, knowledge is the 
conſequence of the ideas (be they what they will) that 
are in our minds producing there general certain pro- 
poſitions. Many of theſe are called æternæ veritates, 
and all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written 
all or any of them! in the minds of all men, or that they 


were 


8. 13. By which it appears, that there 


iſteuce of any thing anſwerable to ſuch an 


2 . 22 
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letters, that maxims were the foundation of 2 
all knowledge; and that the ſciences were each of them 
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were any of them propoſitions 1 in any one's mind, till 


he having got the abſtract ideas, joined or ſeparated 
them by affirmation or negation. But whereſoever 


we can ſuppoſe ſuch a creature as man is, endowed 
with ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch _ 


ideas as we have, we muſt conclude he muſt needs, 
when he applies his thoughts to the conſideration of 


his ideas, know the truth of certain propoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the agreement or diſagreement which 
he will perceive in his own ideas. Such propoſitions 


are therefore called eternal truths, not becauſe they 
are eternal propoſitions actually formed, and antece- 


dent to the underſtanding, that at any time makes 
them; nor becauſe they are imprinted on the mind 
from any patterns that are any where of them out of 
the mind, and exiſted before: but becauſe being once 
made about abſtract ideas, ſo as to be true, they will, 
whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made again at 
any time paſt or to come, by a mind having thoſe 


ideas, always actually be true. For names being ſup- 
poſed to ſtand perpetually for the ſame ideas; and the 


fame ideas having immutably the ſame habitudes one 
to another; propoſitions concerning any abſtract ideas, 


that are once Truc, mult needs be eternal verities. 


CHAP. xl. 


of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 


9 1. T7, having been the common re- Keel 10 


ceived opinion amongſt men of not from max- 
ims. 


built upon certain præcognita, from whence the under- 


ſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it was tocon- 
duct itſelf, in its enquiries into the matters belonging 


to that ſcience; the beaten road of the ſchools has 


been to lay down 1 in the beginning one or more general 


2 


8 on. * 
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propoſitions, as foundations whereon to build the 


knowledge that was to be had of that ſubject. Theſe 
doctrines, thus laid down for foundations of any ſci- 


ence, were called principles, as the beginnings from 
which we muſt ſet out, and look no farther backwards 
in our enquiries, as we have already obſerved, _ 


| [The occaſian §. 2. One thing, which might Probably 


of that opini- give an occaſion to this way "of proceed- 
ing in other ſciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) 
the good ſucceſs i it ſeemed to have in mathematicks ; 
wherein men being obſerved to attain a great certainty 


of knowledge, theſe ſciences came by pre- eminence 
to be called Mabie and Mabncig, learning, or things 
learned, thoroughly learned, as having, of all others, 


the greateſt certainty, clearneſs and evidence! in them. 


Kar fron) the 


| ſtinẽt ideas. 


beginning; but from the clear, diſtinct, complete ideas 
their e were employed about, and the relation 
of equality and exceſs ſo clear between ſome of them, 


that they had an intuitive knowledge, and by that a way 
to diſcover it in others, and this without the help of 
_ thoſe maxims. For I aſk, is it not poſſible for a young 
lad to know that his whole body is bigger than his little 

| finger, but by virtue of this axiom, That the whole is 


bigger Ban à part; nor be aſſured of it, until he has 
learned that maxim ? Or cannot a country wench know, 
that having received a ſnilling from one that owes her 
three, and. a ſhilling alſo from another that owes her 
three, that the remaining debts in each of their hands 


are equal? Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, without ſhe 


fetch the certainty of it from this maxim, That if you 
take equals from equals, the remainders will be equal; a 


maxim which Poflibiy ſhe never heard or thought of! 25 


l 


F. 3. But, if any one will conſider, he 

e will (I gueſs) find that the great advance- 
clear princi- ment and certainty of real knowledge, which 
_ ples, and di- men arrived to in theſe ſciences, was not 
owing to the influence of theſe principles, 
nor derived from any peculiar advantage they received 
from two or three general maxims laid down in the 
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I deſire any one to conſider, from what has been elſe- 
where ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt 
people, the particular inſtance, or the general rule; 
and which it is that gives life and birth to the other. 
Theſe general rules are but the comparing our more ge- 
neral and abſtract ideas, which are the workmanſhip of. 
the mind, made, and names given to them, for the 
eaſier diſpatch in its reaſonings, and drawing into 
comprehenſive terms, and ſhort rules, its various and 
multiplied obſervations. But knowledge began in the 
mind, and was founded on particulars; though after- 
wards, perhaps, no notice be taken thereof; it being 
natural for the mind (forward ſtill to enlarge its Know- 
ledge) moſt attentively to lay up thoſe general notions, | 
and make the proper uſe of them, which | is to diſbur- 
then the memory of the cumberſome load of particulars. 
For I deſire it may be conſidered what more certainty 
there is to a child, or any one, that his body, little 
finger and all, 1s bigger than his little finger alone, 
after you have given to his body the name whole, and 
to his little finger the name part, than he could have 
had before; or what new knowledge concerning his 
body can theſe two relative terms give him, which he 
could not have without them? Could he not know 
that his body was bigger than his little finger, if his 
language were yet ſo "Imperfect, that he had no ſuch _ 
relative terms as whole and part? I aſk farther, when 
he has got theſe names, how is he more certain that 
his body is a whole, and his little finger a part, than 
he was, or might be certain, before he learned thoſe. 
terms, that his body was bigger than his little finger? 
Any one may as reaſonably doubt or deny, that his 
little finger is a part of his body, as that it is leſs than 
his body. And he that can doubt whether it be leſs, will 
as certainly doubt whether it be a part. So that the 
maxim, The whole is bigger than a part, can never be 
made uſe of to prove the little finger leſs than the 
body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to 
convince one of a truth which he knows already, F = 
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he that does not certainly know that any parcel of 
matter, with another parcel of matter joined to it, is 
bigger than either of them alone, will never be able 
to know it by the help of theſe two relative terms, 
whole and part, make of them what maxim 8 
pPleaſe. 
Dangerous by. 55 
build upon it will, whether it be clearer, that taking 
precarious 8 an inch from a black line of two inches, 
Principles. and an inch from a red line of two inches, 
the remaining parts of the two lines will be equal ; or 
that if you take equals from equals, the remainder will 
e equal: which, I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer and 
firſt known, I leave any one to determine, it not being 
material to my preſent occaſion. That which I have 
| here to do, is to enquire, whether, if it be the readieſt 
way to knowledge to begin with general maxims, and 
build upon them, it be yet a ſafe way to take the 
principles, which are laid down in any other ſcience, 
as unqueſtionable truths; and ſo receive them without 
examination, and adhere to them, without ſuffering 
to be doubted of, becauſe mathematicians have been 
ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf-evident and 
undeniable. If this be fo, I know not what may not 
Paſs for truth in morality, what may nor be introduced 
and proved in natural philoſophy. REN 
Let that principle of ſome of the philoſophers, That 
all is matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be received 
for certain and indubitable, and it will be eaſy to be 
ſeen by the writings of ſome that have revived it again 
in our days, what conſequences it will lead us into, 
Let any one, with Polemo, take the world ; or, with 
the SHOICKS, the æther, or the ſun; or, with Anaximenes, 
the air to be God; and what a divinity, religion, and 
worſhip, muſt we needs have! Nothing can be ſo dun- 
gerous as principles thus taken up without queſtioning oi 
examination; eſpecially if they be ſuch as concern mo- 
rality, which influence men's lives, and give a bias to 
all their actions. Who might not r expect e 
8 8 = Ein 
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kind of life in Ariſtippus, who placed happineſs in bo- 


dily pleaſure ; and in Antifthenes, who made virtue 
ſufficient to felicity? And he who, with Plato, ſhall 
place beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have 

his thoughts raiſed to other contemplations than thoſe 
who look not beyond this ſpot of earth, and thoſe pe- 


riſhing things which are to be had in it. He that, 


with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a principle, Thae 
right and wrong, honeſt and diſhoneſt, are defined 


only by laws, and not by nature, will have other mea- 
{ures of moral rectitude and pravity, than thoſe who 
take it for granted, that we are under obligations an- 


tecedent to alt human conſtitutions. | 
F. 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Thisis nocer- 


principles are not certain, (which we muſt tin way to 


have ſome way to know, that we may be. um i 
able to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are doubtful) 
but are only made ſo to us by our blind aſſent, we are 
hable to be miſled by them; and, inſtead of being 


guided into truth, we ſhall, by principles, be only 
confirmed | in miſtake and error. 
F. 6. But ſince the knowledge of the 


f ] I 7 I | as to com- | 
certainty of principles, as well as of all pare ear 


other truths, depends only upon the per- compleatideas | 
ception we have of the agreement or dil- under ſteady 


names. 
agreement of our ideas, the way to improve 


our knowledge is not, J am ture, blindly, and with an 


| implicit faith, to receive and ſwallow principles; but is, 


I think, % get and fix in our minds clear, diſtinct, and 
compleat ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex 
to them proper and conſtant names. And thus perhaps, 
without any other principles, but barely conſidering 
thoſe ideas, and by comparing them one with another, 
finding their agreement or diſagreement, and their ſe- 
veral relations and habitudes, we ſhall get more true 
and clear knowledge by the conduct of this one rule, 
than by taking up principles, and thereby putting our 
minds into the diſpoſal of others. 


IC 
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5 8. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will pro- 
| e 0 2 ceed as reaſon adviſes, adapt our method; 
vancingknow- Of enquiry to the nature of the ideas we ex. 
ledge is bycon- amine, and the truth we ſearch after. Ge- 
ſidering our 
draft das neral and certain truths are only founded 
5 in the habitudes and relations of abſtract 
ideas, A ſagacious and methodical application of our 
thoughts, for the finding out theſe relations, is the 
only way to diſcover all that can be put with truth 
and certainty concerning them into general propoli- 
tions. By what ſteps we are to proceed | in theſe, is 
to be learned in the ſchools of the mathematicians, 
who from very plain and eaſy beginnings, by gentle 
degrees, and a continued chain of reaſonings, procced 
to "the diſcovery and demonſtration of truths that ap- 


| pear at firſt fight beyond human capacity. The art of 
finding proofs, and the admirable methods they have 


invented for the ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe 
intermediate ide that demonſtratively ſhew the equa- 
lity or inequality of unapplicable quantities, is that 


which has carried them fo far, and produced ſuch won- 


derful and unexpected diſcoveries: but whether ſome- 
thing like this, in reſpect of other ideas as well as thoſe 
of magnitude, may not in time be found out, I will 
not determine. This, I think, I may ſay, that if other 


ideas, that are the real as well as nominal eſſences of 


their ſpecies, were purſued in the way familiar to ma- 


thematicians, they would carry our thoughts farther, 


and with greater evidence and clearacts, than poſſibly 
we are apt t to imagine. 
By which mo- 8. $. This gave me the confidence to 
rality alſo advance that conjecture which I ſuggeſt, 
may be made chap. 3. §. 18. viz. That norality is capa- 
clearer. 

vile of demonſiration, as well as mathema- 
ticks. For the ideas that ethicks are converſant about, 
being all real eſſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a 
diſcoverable connexion and agreement one with ano- 
ther; fo far as we can find their habitudes and rela- 


tions, ſo far we ſhall be Poſſeſſed of certain, real, and 


general 


7 4908. 4, ů cn 6 W.., 


S. 9. In our ſearch after the knowledge 
of ſubſtances, our want of ideas, that are 
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general truths; and I doubt not, but if a right method 


were taken, a great part of morality might be made 
out with that clearneſs, that could leave, to a conſider- 
ing man, no more reaſon to doubt, than he could have 
to doubt of the truth of propoſitions in mathematicks, 


which have been demonſtrated to him. 


But know- 
ledge of bodies 
ſuitable to ſuch away of proceeding, obliges is bein 


us to a quite different method. We ad- devel only 

vance not here, as in the other (where 
our abſtract ideas are real as well as nominal eſſences) 
by contemplating our ideas, and conſidering their rela- 
tions and correſpondencies; that helps us very little, 
for the reaſons that in another place we have at large 
ſet down, By which, I think, it is evident, that ſub- 


y experience. 5 


general knowledge; 3 


ſtances afford matter of very little g 


and the bare contemplation of their abſtract ideas will 
carry us but a very little way in the ſearch of truth 
and certainty. What then are we to do for the im- 

provement of our knowledge in ſubſtantial beings ? Here 


we are to take a quite contrary courſe ; the want of 


ideas of their real eſſences ſends us from our own 


thoughts to the things themſelves, as they exiſt. Ex- 
perience here muſt teach me what reaſon cannot: and it 


1s by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what 
1 other qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex idea, 


v. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fuſi ible body I call - 


gold, be malleable or no: which experience (which 
way ever it prove in that particular body I examine) 
makes me not certain that it is ſo in all or any other 
Fellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, but that which I have 


tried. Becauſe it is no conſequence one way or the 
other from my complex idea; the neceſſity or incon- 
liſtence of malleability has no viſible connexion with 
the combination of that colour, weight, and fuſtbility 


in any body. What I have laid here of the nominal 


eſſence of gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch 


a determinate colour, weight, and fufibility, will hold 


true, if malleablentſs, * and falubility in aqua 
Vol. II. rs reg1a, 


The true me- 
thod of ad- 


By which mo- 
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F. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will pro- 
ceed as reaſon adviſes, adapt our method; 
vancingknow- F enquiry to the nature of the ideas we ex- 


Tedgeisbycon- gyzine, and the truth we ſearch after. Ge- 


ſidering our 


abltraft ideas neral and certain truths are only founded 


in the habitudes and relations of abſtract 


1 ſagacious and methodical application of our 


thoughts, for the finding out theſe relations, is the 


only way to diſcover all that can be put with truth 


and certainty concerning them into general propoſi- 


tions. By what ſteps we are to proceed in theſe, is 
to be learned in the ſchools of the mathematicians, 


who from very plain and eaſy beginnings, by g gentle 


degrees, and a continued chain of reaſonings, proceed 

to the diſcovery and demonſtration of truths that ap- 
Pear at firſt ſight beyond human capacity. The art = 

finding proofs, and the admirable methods they hav 


invented for the ſingling out, and laying in order choſe 


Intermediate ideas that demonſtratively ſhew the equa- 
lity or inequality of unapplicable quantities, is that 


which has carried them ſo far, and produced ſuch won- 


derful and unexpected diſcoveries: but whether ſorne- 
thing like this, in reſpect of other ideas as well as thoſe 
of magnitude, may not in time be found out, I will 
not determine. This, I think, I may ſay, that if other 
1 ideas, that are the real as well as nominal eſſences of 
their ſpecies, were purſued in the way familiar to ma- 
thematicians, they would carry our thoughts farther, 
and with greater evidence and eie than poſſibly 
we are apt to imagine. 


8. 8. This gave me the confidence to 
rality alſo 1 that conjecture which I ſuggeſt, 
may be made (hap. 3. §. 18. viz. That morality is capa- 
clearer. | 

ble of demonſtration, as well as mathema- 


ticks, For the ideas that ethicks are converſant about, 
being all real eſſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a 


diſcoverable connexion and agreement one with ano- 
ther; ſo far as we can find their habitudes and rela- 
Ton; ſo far we ſhall be Poſſeſſed of certain, real, and 

genera 


la- 
ind 
ral 
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general truths; and I doubt not, but if a right method 
were taken, a great part of morality might be made 


out with that clearneſs, that could leave, to a conſider- 


ing man, no more reaſon to doubt, than he could have 
to doubt of the truth of propoſitions in mathematicks, 
which have been demonſtrated to him. 

F. 9. In our ſearch after the knowledge 
of ſubſtances, our want of ideas, that are Jed _ 
ſuitableroſuch away of proceeding, obliges is S 
us to a quite different method. We ad- E 
vance not here, as in the other (where *Piences 
our abſtract ideas are real as well as nominal eſſences) : 
by contemplating our ideas, and conſidering their rela- 


tions and correſpondencies ; ; that helps us very little, 


for the reaſons that in another place we have at large 


ſet down, By which, I think, it is evident, that ſub- 
ſtances afford matter of very little general knowledge ; 
and the bare contemplation of their abſtract ideas will 
carry us but a very little way in the ſearch of truth 
and certainty. What then are we to do for the im- 


provement of our knowledge in ſubſtantial beings ? Here 


we are to take a quite contrary courſe ; the want of 
ideas of their real eſſences ſends us from our o.. 
thoughts to the things themſelves, as they exiſt. Ex- 
perience here muſt teach me what reaſon cannot: and it 
is by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what 


ee qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex idea, 
v. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible body I call 
gold, be malleable or no: which experience (which 


way ever 1t prove 1n that particular body I examine) 
makes me not certain that it is ſo in all or any other 


Jellow, heavy, fuft ble bodies, but that which 1 have 


tried. Becauſe it is no conſequence one way or the 
other from my complex idea; the neceſſity or incon- 
liſtence of malleability has no viſible connexion with 
the combination of that colour, werght, and fuſrbility 
in any body. What I have ſaid here of the nominal 
efſence of gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch 
a determinate colour, weight, and fufibility, will hold 
true, if malleableneſs, 3 and Solubility in agu 

Vor. II. be regia, 
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regia, be added to it. Our reaſonings from theſe ideas 
will carry us but a little way in the certain diſcovery 
of the other properties in thoſe maſſes of matter 


wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe the other 
properties of ſuch bodies depending not on theſe, but 


on that unknown real effence, on which thele allo de- 
pend, we cannot by them diſcover the reſt: we can 
go no farther than the ſimple ideas of our nominal ef. 


lence will carry us, which is very little beyond them- 


ſelves; and fo afford us but very ſparingly any certain, 
univerſal, and uſeful truths. For upon trial, having 
found that particalar piece (and all others of that co- 


Jour, weight, and fuſibility, that I ever tried) mal- 
leable, that alſo makes now perhaps a part of my com- 


plex idea, part of my nominal eſſence of gold: where- 
by, though I make my complex idea, to which I affix 
the name gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple ideas than be- 


fore; yet till, it not containing the real eſſence of any 


ſpecies of bodies, it helps me not certainly to know 


(J fay, to know, perhaps it may to conjecture) the 
Other remaining properties of that body, ad than 


they have a viſible connexion with ſome or all of the 


ſimple ideas that make up my nominal eſſence. For 


example: I cannot be certain, from this complex idea, 


whether gold be fixed or no; becauſe; as before, there 
is no neceſſary connexion or inconfiſlence to be diſco- 


vered betwixt a complex idea of a body, vellow, heavy, 


fuſible, mallenble, berwixt theſe, 1 ſay, and fixedueſs ; 


ſo that I may certainly know, that in whatſoever body 


| theſe are found, there fixedneſs is ſure to be, Here 


again, for alficance: I mult apply myſelf to experience; 
as far as that reaches, I may have certain knowledge, | 


but no farther, 
This may pro- . 10. 1 deny not, but a man xcroftomed 
cure us con- to rational and regular experiments ſhall 


vemence, not be able to ſee farther into the nature of 


but yet, as I have ſaid, this is bur judgment and opi- 
nion, not KnOWIGOSE and certainty, This way of get- 


a bodies, and gucſs righter at their yet un- 
known properties, than one char Is a ſtranger to them : | 


ting 


WR. 
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ting and improving our knowledge i in ſubſtances only by 
experience and hiſtory, which is all that the weakneſs 
of our faculties in this ſtate of mediocrity, which we 
are in in this world, can attain to, makes me ſuſpe&t 
that natural philoſophy is not capable of being made 
a ſcience. We are able, I imagine, to reach very lit- 
tle general knowledge concerning the ſpecies of bo- 
dies, and their ſeveral properties. Experiments and 
hiſtorical obſervations we may have, from which we 
may draw advantages of eaſe and health, and thereby 
increaſe our ſtock of conveniencies for this life; but 
beyond this I fear our talents reach not, nor are our 
TcUliies, as I gueſs, able to advance. 

3.11. From whence it is obvious to We are Fitted 
conclude, that ſince our faculties are not for moral 

knowledge 

fitted to penetrate into the internal fabrick and natural 
and real eſſences of bodies, but yet plainly improve- 
diſcover to us the being of a GOD, and wens. 
the knowledge of ourfelves, enough to lead us into 
a full and clear diſcovery of our duty, and great con- 
cernment, it will become us, as rational creatures, to 


employ thoſe faculties we have, about what they are 


moſt adapted to, and follow the direction of nature, 
where it ſeems to point us out the way. For it is 
rational to conclude, that our proper employment lies 
in thoſe enquiries, and in that fort of knowledge which 
is moſt ſuited to our natural capacities, and carries in 


it our greateſt intereſt, 71. e. the condition of our eternal 


eſtate. Hence I think I may conclude, that morality 
is the proper ſcience and buſineſs of mankind in general, 
(Who are both concerned and fitted to fearch out 
their ſummum bonum) as ſeveral arts, converſant about 
ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot and private talent 
of particular men, for the common uſe of human life, 
and their own particular ſubſiſtence in this world, Of 
what conſequence the diſcovery of one natural body 
and its properties may be to human life, the whole 
great Continent of America is a convincing inſtance; | 
whoſe ignorance in uſeful arts, and want of the 
preateſt part of the conveniences of lite, in a country 


1 TC that 
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that abounded with all forts of natural plenty, [ 
think, may be attributed to their ignorance of what 


was to be found in a very ordinary deſpicable ſtone, 


I mean the mineral of iron. And whatever we think 


of our parts or improvements in this part of the world, 
where knowledgeand plenty ſeem to viewitheach other; 


yet, to any one that will ſeriouſly reflect on it, I ſup- 
poſe it will appear paſt doubt, that were the uſe of 
iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few ages be una- 
voidably reduced to the wants and ignorance of the 


ancient ſavage Americans, whoſe natural endowments. 
and proviſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt 

flouriſhing and polite nations; ſo that he who firſt 
| made known the uſe of that one contemptible mine 
ral, may be 735 ſtiled the father of arts, and author 


of plenty. 


cooker hol to A ee or diſſuade from the Audy of 


theſes, and nature. I readily agree the contemplation 
of his works gives us occaſion to admire, 
revere, and glorify their author; and, if 


wrong priuci- 


| ples. 


rightly directed, may be of greater benefit to man- 


kind, than the monuments of exemplary charity, that 


: have; at ſo great charge, been raiſed by the founders 


of hoſpitals and alms-houſes. He that firſt invented 
printing, diſcovered the uſe of the compaſs, or made 
public the virtue and right uſe of iin lina, did more 
for the propagation of knowledge, for the ſupplying 
and increaſe of uſeful commodities, and ſaved more 


from the grave, than thoſe who built colleges, work- 


houſes, and hoſpitals, All. that I would ſay, is, that 


we ſhould not be too forwardly poſſeſſed with the opi- 
nion or expectation of knowledge, where it is not to 


be had, or by ways that will not attain to it: that we 
ſhould not take doubtful ſyſtems for compleat ſciences; | 


nor unintelligible notions for ſcientifical demonſtra- 


tions. In the knowledge of bodies, we muſt be con- 
tent to glean what we can from particular experiments; 


ſince we cannot, from a diſcovery of their real eſſences, 


" graſp at a time whole ſheaves; and i in bundles com- 
 prehend 


12.1 W not tors be ket 
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; prehend the nature and properties of whole ſpecies 
together. Where our enquiry is concerning co-exiſt- 
ence, or repugnancy to co-exiſt, which by contempla- 
tion of our ideas we cannot diſcover, there experience, 
obſervation, and natural hiſtory, muſt give us by our 
ſenſes, and by retail, an infight into corporeal ſub- 
ſtances. The knowledge of bodies we muſt get by 
our ſenſes, warily employed in taking notice of their 
qualities and operations on one another: and what we 
hope to know of ſeparate ſpirits in this world, we muſt, 
I think, expect only from revelation, He that ſhall | 
_ conſider hoy little general maxims, precarious principles, 
and bypotheſes laid dron at pleaſure, have promoted true 


knowledge, or helped to ſatisfy the enquiries of rational | 


men after real improvements; how little, I ſay, the 
ſetting out at that end has for many ages together ad- 
vanced men's progreſs towards the knowledge of natu- 
ral philoſophy, will think we have reaſon to thanx 
thoſe, who in this latter age have taken another 
courſe, and have trod out to us, though not an eaſier 
way to learned 1 ignor ance, yet: a ſurer way to profitable 
knowledge. 
. 13. Not that we may not, to explain . 
Bo The true uſe 
any phenomena of nature, make ule of any of hypotheſes, 
probable hypotheſis whatſoever, Hypothe- 
ſes, if they are well made, are at leaſt oreat helps - 
the memory, and often direct us to new diſcoveries, _ 


But my meaning is, that we ſhould not take up any one 


too haſtily, (which the mind, that would always pene- 
trate into the cauſes of things, and have principles to 
reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very well ex- 
amined particulars, and made ſeveral experiments in 
that thing which we would explain by our hypotheſis, 
and ſee whether it will agree to them all; whether our 
principles will carry us quite through, and not be as 
inconſiſtent with one phenomenon of nature, as they 
ſeem to accommodate and explain another. And at 
leaſt that we take care chat the name of principles de- 
celve us not, nor impoſe on us, by making us receive 


3 a that 
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that for an unqueſtionable truth, which is really at 
beſt but a very doubtful conjecture, ſuch as are moſt 
(IL had almoſt laid 9 of the hypotheſes in natural : 


philoſophy. 
Ph ant £6; - . 14. Put whether natural philoſophy RX 
5 Crd be capable of certainty or no, the wways to 


with ſettled enlarge our knowledge, as far as we are ca- 


names, and 


- the fading of pable, ſeem to me, in Tthort, to be theſe 
thoſe which two: 


Weber: Firſt, The firſt | 18 70 get and ſettle i: in our 1 


Agreement Or 
diſagreement, minds determined ideas of thoſe things; 


are the ways Whereof we have general or ſpecifick 
to enlarge our 


8 knowledge. 


that we ſhould put together as many ſimple ideas, as, 
| being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfectly de- 
termine the ſpecies; and each of thoſe ſimple 7deas, 


which are the ingredients of our complex one, ſhould 15 
be clear and diſtnct in our minds: for it being evident 
that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas, as far as 
they are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we can- 
not expect to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge. | 
Secondly, The other ! is the art of finding out thoſe in- 
| termediate ideas, which may ſhew us the agreement or 
repugnancy of other ideas, which cannot be immedi- 


ately "compared. 
Mathematicks 9. 15. That theſe two (and; not the re- 


5 quences from ſome general propoſitions) 


are : the right method of improving our knowledge in the 
ideas of other modes beſides thoſe of quantity, the con- 
ſideration of mathematical knowledge will eaſily in- 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, "chat he that has 
not a perfect and clear idea of thoſe angles or figures, 


of which he deſires to know any thing, is utterly 
thereby incapable of any knowledge about them. 
* 


names; at leaſt of ſo many of them, as 
we would conſider and improve our know- 
edge in, or reaſon about. And if they be ſpecifict 
ideas of ſubſtances, we ſhould | endeavour allo to 
make them as compleat as we can; whereby 1 mean, 


an inſtance of lying on maxims, and drawing conſe- 
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Suppoſe but a man not to have a perfect exact idea of 
a right angle, a ſcalenum or trapezium, and there is 
nothing more certain, than that he will in vain ſeek 
any demonſtration about them. Farther, it is evident, 
that it was not the influence of thoſe maxims which 
are taken for principles in mathematicks, that hath led 


the maſters of that ſcience into thoſe wonderful diſ- 


coveries they have made. Let a man of good parts 
know all the maxims generally made uſe of in mathe- 
maticks never ſo perfectly, and contemplate their ex- 


tent and conſequences as much as he pleaſes, he will, 


by their aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to 
know, that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe in a rigbt- 
angled triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other. 
fides. The knowledge that the whole is equal to all its 
parts, and if you ta 2he equals from equals, the remainder 
will be equal, &c. helped him not, I preſume, to this 
demonſtration : and a man may, 1 think, pore long 
enough on thoſe axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot 
the more of mathematical truths. They have been 

diſcovered by the thoughts otherwiſe applied; the 
mind had other objects, other views before it, far dif- 
ferent from thoſe maxims, when it firſt got the Know) 
ledge of ſuch kind of truths in mathematicks, which 
men well enough acquainted with thoſe received axioms, 
but ignorant of their method who firſt made theſe de- 
monſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. And who 
knows what methods, to enlarge our knowledge in 
other parts of ſcience, may hereafter be invented, an- 
ſwering that of algebra in mathematicks, which lo 

readily finds out ideas of quantities to meaſure others 
by, whoſe equality or proportion we could otherwiſe 
very 12808 or perhaps neyer come to Know ? 
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CHAP. XII. 


Some farther Confde derations concerning our Knowledge, 


9 9. 2 UR knowledge, as in other 
Our know- b N 0 his. h 
Lo things, ſo in this, has a great 
_— 5 conſarmtty with our ſight, that it 1s nei- 
_ partly vo une 
8 — y : ther wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary, 


If our knowledge were altogether necef- 


: ſary, all men's knowledge would not only be alike, 
but every man would know all that is knowable; and 
if it were wholly voluntary, ſome men ſo little regard 
or value it, that they would have extreme little, or 
none at all. Men that have ſenſes cannot chuſe but 
receive ſome ideas by them, and if they have memory, 
they cannot but retain ſome of them and if they have 
any diſtinguiſhing. faculty, cannot but perceive the 
agreement or diſagreement of ſome of them one with 
another; as he that has eyes, if he will open them by 
day, cannot but ſee ſome objects, and perceive a dif- 
: ference | in them. But though a man with his eyes open 
in the light cannot but ſee; yet there be certain ob- 
ects, which he may chuſe whether he will turn his 
eyes to; there may be in his reach a book containing 
pictures and diſcourſes capable to delight and inſtru 
him, which yet he may never have the will to 8 
never take the pains to look into. 
F. 2. There is alſo another thing i in a 


The applica- | 
tion volun- man's power, and that is, though he turns 
 rary; but we his eyes ſometimes towards an object, yet 
know as 
things are, he may chuſe whether he will curiouſly 
1 ſurvey it, and with an intent application 
P ea Co wa 


egndeavour to obſerve accurately all that 
is viſible in it. But yet, what he does ſee, he cannot 


ſee otherwiſe than he does. It depends not on his 
will to ſee that Slack which appears yellow; nor to 


perſuade himſelf, that what actually /calds him, feels 


cold: the earth will not appear painted with flowers, 


nor r the fields covered with verdure, whenever he has 


e e a mind 
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1 wind to it : in the cold winter, he cannot help ſee- 
ing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. Juſt | 
thus Is it with our underſtanding ; all that 1s voluntar 7 
in our knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding 
any of our faculties from this or that ſort of objects, 
and a more or leſs accurate ſurvey of them; but they 
being employed, our will hath und power to determine 
the knowledge of the mind one way or other; that is 
done only by the objects themſelves, as far as they are 
clearly diſcovered. And therefore, as far as men's 
ſenſes are converſant about external objects, the mind 
cannot but receive thoſe ideas which are preſented by 
them, and be informed of the exiſtence of things 
without; and ſo far as men's thoughts converſe with 
their own determined ideas, they cannot but, in ſome 
meaſure, obſerve the agreement and diſagreę ment that 
is to be found amongſt "ſome of them, which is ſo far 
knowledge: and if they have names for thoſe ideas 
which they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs be 
aſſured of the truth of thoſe propoſitions, which ex- 
preſs that agreement or diſagreement they perceive in 
them, and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe truths. 
For what a man ſees, he cannot but ſee; and what he 15 
perceives, he cannot but know that he perceives. 
$. 3. Thus he that has got the ideas of - 
numbers, and hath taken the pains to 8 * 
compare one, 1200, and three, to fix, cannot . 
chuſe but know that they are equal. He that hath got 
the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to meaſure 
its angles, and their magnitudes, is certain that its 
three angles are equal to two right ones: and can as 
little doubt of that, as of this truth, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 
He alſo that hath the idea of an intel- 
ligent, but frail and weak being, made 
by and depending on another, who is eter- oy 
nal, omnipotent, perfectly wile and good, will as cer- 
tainly know that man is to honour, fear, and obey 
vOD, as that the ſun ſhines when he lees ; It, For, x 
C 
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he hath but the ideas of two ſuch beings i in his mind, 
and will turn his thoughts that wav, and conſider. 
them, he will as certainly find, that the inferior, finite, 
and dependent, is under an obligation to obey the ſu. 
preme and infinite, as he is certain to find, that three, 


four and ſeven, are leſs than fifteen, if he will conſider 
and compute thoſe numbers; nor can he be ſurerin a 


clear morning that the ſun is riſen, if he will but open 


his eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe 
truths being never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may 
be ignorant of either, or all of them, who will never 


X wake the pains'to employ his faculties as he ſhould, to 


= inform Himſelk about them. 


| 9% Judgment. 


Our know- | i= 
| ledge being 4 ing given to man, not barely 
ſhort,we want for ſpeculation, but alſo for the conduct 
; > ie of his life, man would be at a great loſs, 
if he had nothing to direct him, but what 
has the certainty of true knowledge. For that being 


very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would be 


often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the actions 
of his life perfectly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide 
him in the abſence of clear and certain knowledge. 


He that will not ear, till he has demonſtration that it 


will nouriſh him; he that will not ſtir, till he infalli- 


bly knows the buſineſs he goes about will ſucceed, 
will have little elſe to do, but ſit ſtill and periſh. 


d §. 2. Therefore, as God has ſet ſome 


be made of this things in broad day-light, as he has given 


twilight 


us ſome certain Knowledge, though li- 
ſtate. 


bly as a taſte of what intellectual creatures are capable 


of, to excite in us a deſire and endeavour after a better 
ſtate; 


a 


d. IP, "HE e e esl be- 


mited toa few things in compariſon, proba- 
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I ; ſo, i in the. greateſt part of our concernment, he 
has afforded us only the twilight, as I may fo ſay, 1 
probability, ſuitable, I preſume, to that ſtate of me- 
diocrity and probationerſhip, he has been pleaſed 
to place us in here; wherein, to check our over-con- 
fdence and preſumption, we might, by every day's 
experience, be made ſenſible of our ſhort- ſightedneſs, 
and liableneſs to error; the ſenſe whereof might be a 
conſtant admonition to us, to ſpend the days of this 
our pilgrimage with induſtry and care, in the ſearch, 
and following of that way, which might lead us to a 
ſtare of greater perfection. It being highly rational 
to think, even were revelation filent in the Caſe, that 
as men employ ti thoſe talents God has given them here, 
they ſhall accordingly. receive their rewards at the cloſe 
of the day, when their ſun ſhall let, and night all 
put an end to their labours. 


F. 3. The faculty which God has given feen 


man to ſupply the want of clear and cer- plies the want 


tuin knowledge, in cafes where that can- eee 
not be had, is 5 jugdment : whereby the mind takes its 
eas to agree or diſagree, or, which is the ſame, any 
propoſition to be true or falſe, without perceiving a 
demonſtrative evidence in the proofs. The mind ſome- 
times exerciſes this judgment out of neceſſity, where 
demonſtrative proofs and certain knowledge are not 
to be had ; and ſometimes out of lazineſs, unſkilful- 
neſs, or haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain 
proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay nvt warily to 
cxamine the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 
which they are deſirous or concerned to know ; but, 
either incapable of ſuch attention as is requiſite ina 
Jong train of gradations, or impatient of delay, lightly 
calt their eyes on, or wholly paſs by the proofs; and 
ſo, without making out the demonſtration, determine 
of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, as it 
were by a view of them as they are at a diſtance, and 
take it to be the one or the other, as feems moſt likely 
to them upon ſuch a looſe ſurvey. This faculty of the 
ind, when it is exerciſed immediately about things, 
e | IS 


„ | Probability. 


is called judgment : when about truths delivered ; in 
words, is molt commonly called aſſent or diſſent : whic) 
being the moſt uſual way wherein the mind has oc- 
caſion to employ this faculty, I ſhall, under theſe 
terms, treat of it as leaſt liable in our language to 
equivocation. „ 
F. 4. Thus the 3 has wo | acute 
Juno _ converſant about truth and falſhood. 
thingstobe ſo, £1rft, Knowledge, whereby it certainly 
99. te perceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfied of I ſtr. 
the agreement or diſagreement of Joy aff 
ideas. e rig 
- een Judement, which 1 is the putting . toge- Ml wh 
+ ther, or ſeparating them from one another in the mind, bil 
when their certain agreement or diſagreement is not I me 
perceived, but preſumed to be ſo; which is, as the Ii tel 
| word imports, taken to be fo, before it certainly ap- thi 
| pears. And if it fo unites or ſeparates them, as in in 


= Wale things are, It is 8 2 Fe aſl 
4A 7» NVP tri; 
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1 & $ demonſtration i is ; the thewing to 


3 1 I the agreement or diſagreement | we 
ance of agree- Is two ideas, by the intervention of one e 
e ee or more proofs, which have a conſtant, MW + 
 lible proofs. 
immutable, and viſible connexion one e. 
with another; ſo probability is nothing but the ap- We 
pearance of fach an agreement or diſagreement, by thi 
the intervention of proofs, whoſe connexion is not il tet 
conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to n 
be ſo, but is, or appears, for the moſt part to be fo, Ml 
and is enough to induce the mind to judge the propo- Ml "© 
fition to be true or falſe, rather than the contrary. iſ 40 
For example: in the demonſtration of it, a man per- co 
ceives the certain immutable connexion there 15 of fre 
equality berween the three angles of a triangle, _ Jee 
thole 
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vole dert sda ones which are made uſe of to ſhew 
their equality to two right ones; and ſo, by an intui- 
tive knowledge of the agreement or diſagreement of 
the intermediate ideas in each ſtep of the progreſs, the 
whole ſeries is continued with an evidence, which 
clearly ſhews the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe _ 
three angles 1n equality to two right ones: and thus 
he has certain knowledge that it is ſo. But another 
man, who never took the pains to obſerve the demon- 
tration, hearing a mathematician, a man of credit, 
affirm the three angles of a triangle to be equal to two 
right ones, aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In 
which caſe, the foundation of his aſſent is the proba- ” 


bility of the thing, the proof being ſuch as for the 


moſt part carries "wack with it: the man, on whoſe _ 
teſtimony he receives it, not being wont to affirm any 
thing contrary to, or beſides his knowledge, eſpecially 
in matters of this kind, So that that which cauſes his 
aſſent to this propoſition, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones, that which makes 
him take theſe ideas to agree, without knowing them 
to do ſo, is the wonted veracity of the Rey mY 
other caſes, or his ſuppoſed veracity in this. 
F. 2. Our knowledge, as has been ſhewn, Ic is © ſupply 
being very narrow, and wenothappy enough the want of 
to find certain truth in every thing which. wo e 


we have occaſion to conſider, moſt of the propoſitions 5 


we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, act upon, are ſuch 
as we cannot have undoubted knowledge of their truth ; 
yet ſome of them border ſo near upon certainty, that 
we make no doubt at all about them, but aſſent to 
them as firmly, and act, according to that aſſent, as 
reſolutely, as if they were infallibly demonſtrated, 
and that our knowledge of them was perfect and cer- 
tain, But there being degrees herein, from the very 
neighbourhood of certainty and demonſtration, quite 
down to improbability and unlikelineſs, even to the 
confines of impoſſibility ; and alſo degrees of A ent 
from full aſurance and confidence, quite down to con- 
JeFure, 50000, — and aifiruſt ; 1 mall come now (having, 


4 ee a 


are two; con- 
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as I think, found out the bounds of Hürden Know- 
ledge and certainty) in the next place, to conſider hz 


| ſeveral degrees and grounds of probability, and aſſent or 
faith, 


Being that | F. 3. Probability is likelineſs to be tr uc; 
which makes the very notation of the word. ſignifying 
us preſume 


15 e ee for which there be ar-u- 
ments or proofs to make it paſs or be re- 
ceived for true, The entertainment the 

the mind gives this ſort of propoſitions, 

i called elif, aſſent, or opinion, which is the admit 

ting or receiving any propoſition for true, upon ar- 

guments or proofs that are found to perſuade us to re- 
ceive it as true, without certain knowledge that it is 
fo. And herein lies the difference between "probability 
and certainty, faith and knowledge, that in all the parts 
of knowledge there is intuition ; each immediate idea, 
each ſtep has its viſible and certain connexion; in be- 
lief not ſo. That which makes me believe, is ſome- 
thing extraneous to the thing I believe; ſomething 
not evidently Joined on both ſides to, and ſo not ma- 


things to be 
true before we 
know them to 


be ſo. | 


nifeſtly ſhewing the agreement or diſagreement of 


thoſe ideas that 3 are tidder conſideration. 


The grou nds 


of probability the defect of our knowledge, and to guide 


us where that fails, 18 always converſant 
| 3 pong about propoſitions whereof we have no 
or Certainty, but only ſome inducements to 
receive them for true. The grounds of if 


are, in ſhort, theſe two following. 


the ellimiony 
of others ex- 
perience. 


our own knowledge, obſervation, and experience. 


| Secondly, The teſtimony of others, vouching their 


_ obſervation and experience. In the teſtimony of others, 
is to be conſidered, 1. The number. 2. The integrity. 
3. The ſkill of the witneſfes. 4. The deſign of the au- 
thor, where it is a teſtimony out of a book cited. 5. 


The conſiſtency of the parts and circumſtances of the | 


relation. 6, Contrary teſtimonies, 


9 5 


§. 4. Probability then, being to ſopply | 


Firſt, T he conformity of any thing with 


itſelf 


aiter 


| {ame 
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Probability. 


. Probability wanting that intuitive 


evidence which infallibly determines the 
underſtanding, and produces. certain Know- 


335 
In this, all the 


arguments prs 
and con, ought 


to be examin- 
ledge, the mind, if 1t would proceed ration- | . 


all, ought to examine all the grounds of Pro- 
}abily, and ſee how they make more or leſs 


ed, before we 8 
come to a 


judgment. 


for or againſt, any propoſition, before it aſſents to, or 
diſſents from it, and, upon a due balancing the whole, 
reject or receive it, with a more or lels firm aſſent, 
proportionably to the preponderancy of the greater 
orounds of probability o on one hide or the other. For 


example: | 


F 1 myſelf ſee a man wall on the ice, it is a # 
probability, it is knowledge: but if another tells me 


tend the relation of that matter of fact. 


he ſaw a man in England, in the midſt of a ſharp win 
ter, walk upon water hardened with cold; 
ſo great conformity with what is uſually obſerved to 
happen, that I am diſpoſcd, by the nature of the thing 
itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt ſuſpicion 


this has 


Bur it the 


ſame thing be told to one born between the tropicks, 
who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch thing before, 
there the whole probability relies on teſtimony: and 
as the relators are more in number, and of more cre- 
dit, and have no intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the 
ruth; fo that matter of fact is like to find more or leſs 
belief. Though to a man whoſe experience has been 
aways quite contrary, and who has never heard of any 
thing like it, the moſt untainted credit of a witneſs 
vill ſcarce be able to find belief. As it happened to a 
Dutch Ambaſſador, who entertaining the King of Siam 


| With the particularities of Holland, which he was in- 
agquiſitive after, amongſt other things told him, that 


the water in his country would n in cold wea— 


„cher, be fo hard that men walked upon it, and that it 


n would bear an elephant, if he were there. 


ar man; but now 1 am Jure 30 He. 


To which 


the King replied, hitherto I have believed the firange 
things you have told me, becauſe 1 look npon you as a ſober 


9.6. 


ä Degrees of Aſeut. 
They being F. 6. Upon theſe grounds depends the 
capable of probability of any propoſition : and as the 
Sdeat baktetye conformity of our knowledge, as the cer- real 
tainty of obſervations, as the frequency and conſtancy MW Ha 
of experience, and the number and credibility of tef. e. 
timonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo Ml eta 
is any propoſition, in itſelf, more or leſs probable, Ml * 
'There is another, I confeſs, which, though by itſelf fees 
it be no true ground of probability, yet is often made the 
uſe of for one, by which men moſt commonly regulate I fear 


their aſſent, and upon which they pin their faith more 0 8 


than any thing elſe, and that is the opinion of others: 


though there cannot be a more dangerous thing to rely 
on, nor more likely to miſlead one, ſince there 1s 
much more fal ſhood and error among men, than truth 
and knowledge. And if the opinions and perſuaſions 
of others, whom we know and think well of, be a 
ground of aſſent, men have reaſon to be Heathens in 
Japan, Mahometans in Turky, Papiſts in Spain, Pro- 
teltants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But 


of this wrong ground of aſſent I ſhall have occaſion 995 
to ſpeak more at large in another place, te; 
—— ä. — — -b Os man 
CHAP. XVI. 5 

Of the Degrees of A ent. W 

_  & 1. FP HE grounds of probability we on 
One oem £ have laid down in the forego- n. 

_ oughtto be re- : 5 | OR OM« 
| gulated by the ing chapter; as they are the foundations upot 
_ grounds of on which our aſſent is built, ſo are the) man 
Ry: alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral de- N 5 
grees are, or ought to be regulated: only we are to rake Wk 
notice, that whatever grounds of probability there Non i. 
may be, they yet operate no farther on the mind, Mom, 
which ſearches after truth, and endeavours to judge thou 
right, than they appear, at leaſt in the firſt judgment Bt, re 

or ſearch that the mind makes. I confeſs, in the op Mhe e 
nions men have, and firmly flick to, in the world, viele 
| ; v 


theilt 
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their aſſent is not always from an actual view of the 


reaſons that at firſt prevailed with them; it being in 
many caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, 
even for thoſe who have very admirable memories, to 
retain all the proofs, which, upon a due examination, 
made them embrace that fide of the queſtion. It ſuf- 
fices that they have once with care and fairneſs ſifted 


the matter as far as they could; and that they have 


an enquiry as they can make, they lay up the conclu- 
ion in their memories, as a truth they have diſcovered; 


mony of their memories, that this is the opinion, that, 


a degree of their g ent as they afford it. 


ſearched into all the particulars that they could imagine 
to give any light to the queſtion, and, with the bell ot - 
their ſkill, caſt up the account upon the whole evi- 
dence: And thus having once found on which ſide the 
probability appeared to them, after as full and exact 


and for the future they remain ſatisfied with the eſti- 


by the proofs they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch 


ſometimes is enough to fill a large volume 


§. 2. This is all that the greateſt bt 
Theſe cannot 
of men are capable of doing, in regulating always be 


their opinions and judg zments, unleſs a 
man will exact of them, either to retain 5 
uſtinftly 1 in their memories all the proofs 

concerning any probable truth, and that 
too in the ſame order and regular deduc- 
tion of conſequences, in which they have 


ſormerly placed or ſeen them; which 


actually in 


content our- 
ſelves with the 
remembrance 


that we once 
ſaw ground 


for ſuch a de- 
| 25 of aſſent. 


upon one ſingle queſtion : or elſe they muſt require a 
man, for every opinion that he embraces, every day 
to examine the proofs ; both which are impoſſible. It 


l unavoidable therefore, that the memory be relied 


on in the caſe, and that men be perſuaded of ſeveral opi- 
Mons, whereof the proofs are not actually in their 


boughts ; nay, which perhaps they are not able actually 


to recall. Without this, the greateſt part of men muſt 
de either very ſcepticks, or change every moment, and 


VoL, II. 


neld themſelves up to whoever, having lately ſtudied 


the 


—ͤ —vu—̃ Ae ee 
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the queſtion, offers them arguments, which, for Want 
of memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 

F. 3. I cannot but own, that men's 
Ricking to their paſt judgment, and adher- 
ing firmly to concluſions formerly mace, 


7 The ill conſe- 
quence of this, 
if our former 


5 is often the cauſe of great obſtinacy in 
- rightly m ade, Error and miſtake. But the favlt is nor 


that they rely on their memories for what 
they have before well judged, but becauſe they judged 
before they had well examined. May we not find 4 
great number (not to ſay the greateſt part) of men, 

that think they have formed right judgments of ſeve- 
ral matters, and that for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they never thought otherwiſe ? Who imagine them- 
ſelves to have judged right, only becauſe they never 
queſtioned, never examined, their own opinions: 
Which is indeed to think the judged right, becauſe 
they never judged at all: and yet theſe of all men 
hold their opinions with the greateſt ſtiffneſs; thoſe 
being generally the moſt fierce and firm in their 
| tenets, who have leaſt examined them. What we 
once know, we are certain is ſo; and we may be ſecure, 
that there are no latent proofs. undiſcovered, whici 
may overturn our knowledge, or bring it in doubt. 
But, in matters of probability, it is not in every caſe 
| we can be ſure that we have all the particulars befor: 
us, that any way concern the queſtion ; and that there 
is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may cal 
the probability on the other ſide, and outweigh all that 
at preſent ſeems to preponderate with us. Who al 
moſt is there that hath the leiſure, patience, and mean 
to collect together all the proofs concerning moſt of 
the opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, that It 
hath a clear and full view, and that there is no more 
to be alledged for his better information ? And yet ve 
are forced to determine ourſelves on the one {ide 0 
other. The conduct of our lives, and the manage 


ment of our great concerns, will not bear delay; fo 
thoſe depend, for the moſt part, on the determinati 


of our r judgment 1 in Points wherein we are not capab bi 
0 
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certain and demonſtrative knowledge, and wherein 


it is neceſſary for us to embrace the one ſide or the 
other. 


F. 4. Since e it is unavoidable The Sake ufo 


to the greateſt part of men, if not all, to ofir. wosgel 


have ſeveral opinions, without certain and dale and 
lor bealance. | 
indubitable proofs of their truth; and ir 
carries too great an imputation of ignorance, light- 
neſs, or folly, for men to quit and renounce their for- 
mer tenets preſently upon the offer of an argument 
which they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhew the 
inſufficiency of : it would methinks become all men 
to maintain peace, and the common offices of humanity 


and friendſhip, in the diverſity of opinions, fince we can- 


not reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and 
obſequiouſly quit his own opinion, and embrace ours, 


with a blind reſignation to an authority which the un- 


derſtanding of man acknowledges not. For, however 
it may often miſtake, it can own no other guide but 
reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the will and dictates of 
another. If he you would bring over to your ſentiments, : 
be one that examines before he aſſents, you mult give 
him leave at his leiſure to go over the account again, 
and recalling what is out of his mind, examine all the 
particulars, to ſee on which ſide the advantage lies; 

and if he will not think our arguments of weight 
enough to engage him anew in ſo much pains, it is 


but what we do "often ourſelves in the like caſe; and — 


we ſhould take it amiſs, if others ſhould preſcribe to 
us what points we ſhould ſtudy: and if he be one 
who takes his opinions upon truſt, how can we ima 
gine that he ſhould renounce thoſe tenets, which time 
and cuſtom have ſo ſettled in his mind, that he thinks 
them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable certainty ; 
or which he takes to he impreſſions he has received 
from GOD himſelf, or from men ſent by him? How 
can we expect, I ſay, that opinions thus ſettled, ſhould 
be given up to the arguments or authority of a ſtranger 
or adverſary, eſpecially if there be any ſuſpicion of in- 


2 tereſt 
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tereſt or deſign, as there never fails to be where men 
find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould do well to com- 
miſerate our mutual ignorance, and endeavour to re- 
move it in all the gentle and fair ways of information, 


and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and per- 


verſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and 
receive our opinions, or at leaſt thoſe'we would force 
upon them, when it is more than probable that we are 


no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. 
For where 1s the man that has unconteſtable evidence 


of the truth of all that he holds, or of the falſhood 
of all he condemns ; or can ſay, that he has examined 
to the bottom all his own, or other men's opinions? 


The neceſſity of believing, without knowledge, n nay 


often upon very ſlight grounds, in this flceting ſtate 
of action and blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us 
more buſy and careful to inform ourſelves, than con- 
ftrain others; at leaſt thoſe who have not thoroughly 
examined to the bottom all their own tenets, mult 
confeſs they are unkit to preſcribe to others, and are 
unreaſonable in impoſing that as truth on other men's 
belief, which they themſelves have not ſearched into, 
nor weighed the arguments of probability on which 
they ſhould receive or reject it. Thoſe who have 
fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got paſt 


doubt in all the doctrines they profeſs, and govern 
themſelves by, would have a juſter pretence to require 


others to follow them: but theſe are ſo few in number, 


and find fo little reaſon to be magiſterial in their opi- 


nions, that nothing inſolent and imperious is to be ex- 
pected from them : and there is reaſon to think, that 

if men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would 
be leſs impoſing on others. 

5. But to return to the grounds of al. 
En and the ſeveral degrees of it, we 
are to take notice, that the propoſitions 
we receive upon inducements of prova#!- 
lity are of two forts, either concerning ſome particular 


exittence, Or, as it is uſually termed, matter of oo 
| whic 


Probability is 
either of mat- 
ter of fact, or 
| ſpeculation, 
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which, falling under obſervation, is capable of human 
teſtimony; or elſe concerning things, which, being 
beyond the diſcovery of our ſcnſes, are not capable of. 
any ſuch teſtimony. 195 

. 6. Concerning the Hr /t of theſe, viz. ag 
particular of matter of fat. - CO Os 
Firſt, Where any particular thing: con- ence of all 
ſonant to the conſtant obſervation of our- ow an 
ſelves and others in the like caſe, comes | produces all 
atteſted by the concurrent reports of all rance ap- 
that mention it, we receive it as cally, over. 
and build as firmly upon it, as if it were 
certain knowledge; ; and we reaſon and at thereupon F 
with as little doubr, as if it were perfect demonſtra- 
tion. T hus, if all Engliſhmen, who have occaſion ro 
mention it, ſhould affirm that it froze in England the 
laſt winter, or that there were ſwallows ſeen there in 
the ſummer, I think a man could almolt as little doubt 
of it, as that ſeven and four are eleven. The firſt, 
therefore, and higheſt degree of probability, is, when 
the general conſent of alf men, in all ages, as far as 
it can be known, concurs with a man's conſtant and 
never-failing experience in like caſes, to confirm the 
truth of any particular matter of fact atteſted by fair 
witneſſes ; ſuch are all the ſtated conſtitutions and pro- 
perties of bodies, and the regular proceedings of cauſes 


O a 
and effects in the ordinary courſe of nature. This we 


call an argument from the nature of things themſelves: 
for what our own and other men's conſtant obſervation 
has found always to be after the ſame manner, that we 
Jim reaſon conclude to be the effects of ſteady and 
regular cauſes, though they come not within the reach 

0 of our knowledge. Thus. that fire warmed a man, 
made lead fluid, and changed the colour or conſiſtency 
in wood or charcbal; that iron ſunk in water and ſwam _ 
in quickſilver: : theſe, and the like propoſitions about 
particular facts, being agreeable to our conſtant ex- 
perience, as often as we has to do with theſe matters, 
and being generally ſpoke of (when mentioned by 
3 others) 


i 
| 
+ 
* 
5 
1 


what concerns us, we make little or no difference be- 
tween them and certain knowledge. Our belief thus 
grounded riſes to aſſurance... 


Unqueſſion- 9.7. Secondly, The next degree of probe 
| ableteſtimony bility is, when I find by my own experi- 


ducc conf part ſo; and that the particular inſtance 
dence. | 9 5 


witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory giving us ſuch an account of 


did fo, it is extremely probable. And in this caſe, 


= degree which we may call confidence. 


vy, and the differently, as 2 a bird ſhould fly thi 
nature of the Or that way, that it ſhould thunder on 1 


th dif- 
2 3 mans right or left-hand, Cc. when anf 
duces alſo particular matter of fact is vouched by the 


concurrent teſtimony of unſuſpected wir 
lick, 


a Thus, that there is ſuch a city in Italy as Rome; 
that about 1700 years ago there lived in it a man called 


aà battle againſt another called Pompey : this, thought 
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others) as things found conſtantly to be ſo, and there- 


fore not ſo much as controverted by any body, we are 
Put palt doubt, that a relation affirming any ſuch thing 
to have been, or any predication that it will! happen 
again in the ſame manner, is very true. Theſe probe. 
bilities riſe ſo near to certainty, that they govern our 


thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our actions 
as fully, as the moſt evident demonſtration ; and in 


and experi- ence, and the agreement of all others 
ence for the | 


moſt part pro- that mention it, a thing to be for the moſt 
of it is atteſted by many and undoubted 


men in all ages, and my own experience, as far as] 
had an opportunity 'ro obſerve, confirming it, that 
moſt men preter their private advantage to the public; 
if all hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius 


our aſſent has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe itſelf to 1 


§. 8. Thirdly, In things that happen | in. 


Fair e 


3 be- 


neſſes, there our aſſent is alſo unavoid- 


Julius Ceſar ; that he was a general, and that he wol 


the nature of the thing there be nothing for nor again 
it, yet being related by hiſtorians of credit, and con- 
tradicted 5 no one writer, a man cannot avoid be⸗ 
licvigz 


enough. Probability upon ſuch grounds 
carries ſo much evidence with it, that it nies claſhing, 
naturally determines the judgment, and infniteh vary. 


matters wherein teſtimony 1s made uſe of; 
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ſieving it, and can as little doubt of 3 it, as he does 


of the being and actions of his own e 


whereof he himſelf is a witneſs. 
F. 9. Thus far the matter goes eaſy 


Experience 
and teſti mo- 


the degrees of © 
leaves us as little liberty to believe or diſ- probability 5 


| believe, as a demonſtration does, whether 


we will know or be ignorant. The difficulty i is, when 
teſtimonies. contradict common experience, and the 
reports of hiſtory and witneſſes claſh with the ordinary 
courſe of nature, or with one another; there it is, 
where diligence, attention and exactneſs i is required to 
form a right judgment, and to proportion the aſſent to 


the different evidence and probability of the thing, _—_ 


which riſes and falls according as thoſe two foundations 
of credibility, viz. common obſervation in like caſes, 
and particular teſtimonies in that particular inſtance, 


favour or contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſo great 
variety of contrary obſervations, circumſtances, re- 


ports, different qualifications, tempers, deſigns, over- | 
fights, &c. of the reporters, that it is impoſſible to re- 
duce to preciſe rules the various degrees wherein men 


give their aſſent. This only may de ſaid in general, 


that as the arguments and proofs, pre and con, upon 


due examination, nicely weighing every particular 


circumſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole 
matter, in a greater or Jeſs degree to preponderate on 
either ſide, ſo they are fitted to produce in the mind 
ſuch different entertaintment, as we call belief, con- 


 Jeure, gueſs, doubt, wavering, diſtruſt, diſbelief, &c. 


F. 10. This 1 5 pi concerns aſſent in 
8 10. 1 a je Traditional 


teſlimonies, 
concerning which, I think it may not be the farther re- 
amiſs to take notice of a rule obſerved in ores We 


the law of England, which 1s, that though proof. 
the atteſted copy of a record be good proof, 


yet the copy of a copy never ſo well atteſted, and by 


© _ never 


reaſonable, and ſuited to the wiſdom and caution to 
be uſed in our enquiry after material truths, that | 


practice, if it be allowable in the deciſions of right 


and wrong, carries this obſervation along with it, viz. 
that any teſtimony, the farther off it is from the ori- 


original truth. A credible man vouching his know- 
ledge of it, is a good proof: but if another equally 
| hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable. So that, in tradili- 


and the more hands the tradition has ſucceſſively paſſcd 
through, the leſs ſtrength and evidence does it receive 
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never ſo credible witneſſes, will not be admitted as a 
proof in judicature. This is ſo generally approved as 


never yet heard of any one that blamed it. This 


ginal truth, the leſs force and proof it bas. The be- 
ing and exiſtence of the thing itſelf is what I call the 


credible do witneſs it from his report, the teſtimony 
is weaker; and a third that atteſts the hear- ſay of an 


onal truths, each remove weakens the force of the proc; 


from them. This I thought neceſſary to be taken no- 


tice of, becauſe I find amoneſt ſome men the quite 
contrary commonly practiſed, who look on opinions 
to gain force by growing older; and what a thouſand 
years ſince would not, to a rational man, cotemporary 
with the firſt voucher, have appeared at all probable, 


15 now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only be- 
cauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after 


another. Upon this ground, propofitions evidently 
falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, come 


by an inverted rule of probability to paſs for authen- 


rick truths; and thoſe which found or deſerved little 


credit from the mouths of their firſt authors, are 


thought to grow venerable by age, and are urged as 


. undeniable. 
Vet hiftory is Cart would not. be thought here to 


of great uſe. TT * credit and uſe of hiſtory : *"\t 8 
all the light we have in many caſes; and 
we receive from it a great part of the uſeful truths we 


have, with a convincing evidence. I think nothing 
more yaluab! e thig the records of antiquity : I with 


we 


/n e 
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we had more of them, and more orieverdficd; But 


this truth itſelf forces me to ſay, that no probability 
can riſe higher than its firſt original. What has no 
other evidence than the ſingle teltiwony of one only 
witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only teſtimony, whe- 
ther good, bad, or indifferent ; and though cited after- 
wards by hundreds of others, one after another, is ſo 


far from receiving any ſtrength thereby, that it is only 


the weaker. Paſſion, intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake 
of his meaning, and a thouſand odd reaſons or capri- 
cios men's minds are acted by, (impoſſible to be diſ- 
covered) may make one man quote another man's 
words or meaning wrong. He that has but ever fo 
little examined the citations of writers cannot doubt 
how little credit the quotations deſerve, where the ori- 
ginals are wanting; and conſequently how much leſs 
quotations of quotations can be relied on. This is 
certain, that what in one age was affirmed upon ſlight 
grounds, can never after come to be more valid in 
future ages, by being often repeated. But the farther 
ſtill it is from the original, the leſs valid it is, and 
has always leſs force in the mouth or writing of him 
that laſt made ule of it, than in his from whom he re- 
ceived it. 


F. 12. The probabilities we 1 TAVERN 8 
mentioned, are only ſuch as concern mat- which ſenſe 


ter of fact, and ſuch things as are capable gane. e 


ver, analo 
of obſervation and teſtimony. There re- z the 25. o 


mains that other ſort, concerning which rule of pro- 


men entertain opinions with variety of bine. 

aſſent, though the things be ſuch, 5 2 falling not un- 
der the reach of our ſei ſes, they are not capable of leſti- 
mony. Such are, 1. Ihe exiſtence, nature, and opera- 
tions of finite immaterial beings, without us; as ſpirits, 
angels, devils, Sc. or the exiltence of material beings, 


which either for their ſmallneſs in themſelves, or re- 


moteneſs from us, our ſenſes cannot rake notice of; 


as whether there be any plants, animals, and intelli- 


gent inhabitants in dhe planets, and other maſions of 
the 


{4 
1 
1 
þ 
1 
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the vaſt univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of opera. 
tion in moſt parts of the works of nature; wherein, 
though we ſee the ſenſible effects, yet their cauſes are 
unknown, and we perceive not the ways and manner 
bow they are produced. We ſee animals are genera— 
ted, nouriſhed, and move: the loadſtone draws i iron; 
and the parts of a candle ſucceſſively melting, turn 
into flame, and give us both light and heat. "Theſe 


and the like effetts we ſee and know: but the cauſes 


that operate, and the manner they are produced in, 
we can only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For 
_ theſe, and the like, coming not within the ſcrutiny of 
human ſenſes, cannot be examined by them, or be at- 
| teſted by any body, and therefore can appear more or 
leſs probable, only as they more or leſs agree to truths 
that are eſtabliſhed in our minds, and as they hold 
Proportion to other parts of our knowledge and obſer- 
vation. Analogy in theſe matters is the only help we 


have, and it is from that alone we draw all our grounds 
of probability. Thus, obſerving that the bare rub- 


bing of two bodies violently one upon another pro- 


duces heat, and very often fire itſelf, we have reaſon 


tc think, that what we call heat and fire conſiſts in a 


violent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of 


the burying. matter: obſerving likewiſe, that the dif- 
ferent refractions of pellucid bodies produce in our. 


eyes the different appearances of ſeveral colours; and 


alſo that the different ranging and laying the ſuperfi- 
cial parts of ſeveral bodies, as of velvet, watered ſilk, 
Sc. does the like, we think it probable that the colour 
and ſhiningof bodies is in them nothing but the differ- 
ent arrangement and refraction of their minute and in- 
ſenſible parts. Thus finding in all parts of the crea— 


tion, that fall under human obſervation, that there is 4 
gradual connexion of one with another, without any 
great or diſcernible gaps between, in all that great 


variety of things we ſee in the world, which are fo 
cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral ranks of 


beings, It is not "eaſy to diſcover the bounds berw1xt 


them, 
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them, we have reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch. 


gentle ſteps things aſcend upwards in degrees of per- 


fection. It is a hard matter to ſay where ſenſible and 
rational begin, and where inſenſible and irrational end: 


and who is there quick- ſighted enough to determine 


5 preciſely, which is the loweſt ſpecies of living things, 
and which the firſt of thoſe which have no life? Things, 
as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as the 
quantity does in a regular cone, where, though there 


be a manifeſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of the diameter 


at a remote diſtance, yet the difference between the 
upper and under, where they touch one another, is 
hardly diſcernible. The difference is exceeding great 
between ſome men and ſome animals; but if we > will 5 
compare the underſtanding and abilities of ſome men 
and ſome brutes, we ſhall find ſo little difference, that 
it will be hard to ſay, that that of the man is either 


N clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and 


gentle deſcents downwards in \ thoſe parts of the creation 
that are beneath man, the rule of analogy may make 
it probable, that it is ſo alſo in things above us and 
our obſervation ; and that there are ſeveral ranks of 
intelligent beings, excelling us in ſeveral degrees of 
perfection, aſcending upwards towards the infinite per- 


fection of the Creator, by gentle ſteps and differences, 


that are every one at no great diſtance from the next 
to it. This ſort of probability, which is the beſt con- 
duct of rational experiments, and the riſe of hypo- 
theſis, has alſo its uſe and influence; and a wary rea- . 


ſoning from analogy leads us often into the diſcove 


of truths, and uſcful productions, which would other- | 
. wiſe lie concealed. 


F. 13. Though the common experience, Os eat 
and the ordinary courle of things, have where con- 
trary experi- 
juſtly a mighty influence on the minds of ence leſſens 
men, to make them give or refuſe rage not the tefli- 


to any thing propoſed to their belief; Ss 


there is one caſe wherein the 3 of the fact 


leſſens not the aſſent to a fair teſtimony g given of it. 
For 


— — — — — 
— - 
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For where ſuch fopernatural events are ſuitable to ends 
aimed at by him, who has the power to change the 
courſe of nature ; there, under ſuch circumſtances, they 
may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the 
more they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary obſer- 
vation. This is. the proper caſe of miracles, which 
well atteſted, do not only find credit themſelves, but give 
It allo to other truths, which need ſuch confirmation. 
F. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto 


Th bare t li 
2 mentioned, there is one ſort of propoſi- 


lation is the tions that challenge the higheſt degree of 
our aſſent upon bare teflimony, whether 0 
the thing propoſed agree or diſagree with 
common experience, and the ordinary courſe of things, 
or no. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the teſtimony 
. ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, 
and that is of God himſelf. This carries with it alfurance 
beyond doubt, evidence beyond exception. This is 
called by a peculiar name revelation, and our aſſent to 
it faith: which as abſolutely determines our minds, 
and as perfectly excludes all wavering, as our Know- 
ledge itſelf; and we may as well doubt of our own 
being, as we can, whether any revelation from God 
be true. So that faith is a ſettled and ſure principle 
of aſſent and aſſurance, and leaves no manner of room 
for doubt or heſitation. Only we muſt be ſure, that 
it be a divine revelation, and that we underſtand it 
right; elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the extra- 
vagancy of enthuſiaſm, and all the error of wrong 
principles, if we have faith and aſſurance in what is 
not divine revelation. And therefcre in thoſe caſes 
our aſſent can be rationally no higher than the evi- 
dence of its being a revelation, and that this 1s the 
meaning of the expreſſions it is delivered in. If the 
evidence of its being a revelation, or that this is its 
true ſenſe, be only on probable proofs, our aſſent can 
reach no higher than an aſſurance or diffidence, ariſing 
from the more or Jeſs apparent probability of the 


higheſt. cer- 
tainty. | 


proofs. But of faith, and the precedency it ought to 
have before other arguments of perſuaſion, T ſhall 


ſpeak 


Reaſon. 
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ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordi- 
narily placed, in contradiſtinction to reaſon ; though, 


in truth, it be nothing elſe but an aſſent founded on 
the higheſt reaſon. 


c H A p. XVII. 
O Kuen. 


FF HE wal reaſon, in the Enzliſh „ 
| 5 ous s- SE 

: . language, has different ſigniſica- nilications of 
tions: * ſometimes it is taken for true and the word _ 
clear principles; ſometimes for clear and 9 
fair deductions from thoſe principles; and ſometimes 
for the cauſe, and particularly the final cauſe. But 
the conſideration I Hall have of it here, is in a ſigni- 
fication different from all theſe; and that is, as it ſtands 
for a faculty in man, that faculty whereby man is ſup- 
poſed to be diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and wherein It 
is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. _ 

§. 2. If general knowledge, as has been W 5 
ſhewn, conſiſts in a perception of the foning con- 
agreement or diſagreement of our own ZI 
ideas, and the knowledge of the exiſtence of all _ 
without us (except only of a God, whoſe exiſtence 
every man may certainly know and demonſtrate to him- 
ſelf from his own exiſtence) be had only by our ſenſes; 
what room then is there for the exerciſe of any other 
faculty, but outward ſenſe, and inward perception? 
What need is there of reaſon ? Very much; both for 
the enlargement of our knowledge, and regulating our 
aſſent : for it hath to do both in knowledge and opi- 
nion, and is neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our other in- 
tellectual faculties, and, indeed, contains two of them, 
viz. ſagacity and lation, By the one it finds out, 
and by the other it ſo orders the intermediate ideas, 
as to diſcover what connexion there is in each link of the 


chain # 
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; Its four parts, 
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chain, whereby the extremes are held together ; and 
thereby, as 1t were, to draw into view the truth ſought 
for, which is that we call zllation or inference, and con- 
fiſts in nothing but the perception of the connexion 


there is between the ideas, in each ſtep of the de- 


duction, whereby the mind comes to ſee either the cer- 
rain agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, as 
demonſtration, in which it arrives at knowledge: 


or their probable connexion, on which it gives or 


with-holds its aſſent, as in opinion. Senſe and intui- 
tion reach but a very little way. The greateſt part of 
our knowledge depends upon deductions and interme- 
diate ideas: and in thoſe caſes where we are fain to 
ſubſtitute aſſent inſtead of knowledge, and take pro- 
poſitions for true without being certain they are ſo, 
we have need to find out, examine, and compare the 
grounds of their probability. In both theſe caſes, the 
faculty which finds out the means, and rightly applies 
them to diſcover certainty in the one, and probability 


in the other, is that which we call reaſon. For, as 


reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable con- 
nexion of all the ideas or proofs one to another, in each 
ſtep of any demonſtration that produces knowledge; 
fo it likewiſe perceives the probable connexion of "all 
the ideas or proofs one to another, in every ſtep of a 


diſcourſe to which it will think aſſent due. This is 


the loweſt degree of that which can be truly called 
reaſon. For, where the mind does not perceive this 


probable connexion; where it does not diſcern whe- 
ther there be any ſuch connexion or no, there men's 


opinions are not the product of judgment, or the con- 
ſequence of reaſon, bur the effects of chance and ha- 


zard, of a mind floating at all adventures, without 


choice, and without direction. 


S. 3. So that we may in reaſon conſider 


the diſcovering and finding out of proofs ; the ſecond, 
the regular and methodical diſpoſition of them, and 
laying them in a clear and fit order, to make their 

ede connexion 


pw * 


theſe four degrees; the firſt and higheſt is 


8 
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connexion and force be plainly and eaſily perceived ; 


the third 1s the perceiving their connexion; and the 
fourth, a making a right concluſion. Theſe ſeveral de- 
grees may be obſerved in any mathematical demon- 
ſtration: it being one thing to perceive the connexion. 
of each part, as the demonſtration i is made by another; 
another to perceive the dependance of the concluſion 
on all the parts; a third to make out a demonſtration. 
clearly and neatly one's ſelf; and ſomething different 


from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe interme- 


; diate ideas or proofs by which it is made. 


FG. 4. There is one thing more, which T $0, _ 
Syllogiſm not 


mall deſire to be conlidered concerning rea- the great in- 
ſon; and that is, whether Hllogiſin, as is firument of 
generally thought, be the proper inſtru- | 
ment of 1t, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this 
faculty. The cauſes I have to doubt, are theſe : 


reaſon. 


Firſt, Becauſe ſyllogiſm ſerves our reaſon but in one 


only of the fore- mentioned parts of it; and that is, to 


ſhew the connexion of the proofs in any one inſtance, 


and no more; but in this it is of no great uſe, ſince 
the mind can perceive ſuch connexion where it really 
is, as eaſily, nay perhaps better, without it. 


If we will obſerve the actings of our own minds, Wwe 


ſhall find that we reaſon beff and cleareſt, when we 
only obſerve the connexion of the proof, without 
reducing our thoughts to any rule of ſyllogiſm. And 


therefore we may take notice, that there are many men 


that reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, who know not 


how to make a ſyllogiſm. He that will look into many 


parts of Aſia and America, will find men reaſon there, 


perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of 
a ſyllogiſm, nor can reduce any one argument-to thoſe 
forms: and I believe ſcarce any one ever makes ſyllo- 
giſms in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed ſyllogiſim = 
is made uſe of on occaſion, to diſcover a fallacy hid in 


a rhetorical flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a 
ſmooth period ; and ftripping an abſurdity of the cover 
of wit and good language, new! it in its naked deformity. 


7 22 But 


3 Neaſon. 
But the weakneſs or fallacy of ſuch a looſe diſcourſe it 
 ſhews by the artificial form it is put into, only to thoſe 
who have thoroughly ſtudied mode and figure, and have 
fo examined the many ways that three propoſitions may 
be put together, as to know which of them does cer- 
tainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what 
grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have ſo far 

conſidered ſyllogiſm, as to ſee the reaſon why, in three 
propoſitions laid together, in one form the concluſion 
will be certainly right, but in another not certainly ſo, 
1 grant are certain of the concluſions they draw from 
the premiſes in the allowed modes and figures. But 
they who have not ſo far looked into theſe forms, are 

not ſure, by virtue of ſyllogiſm, that the concluſion 
certainly follows from the premiſes ; they only take it 
to be fo by an implicit faith in their teachers, and a 
confidence in thoſe forms of ar gumentation ; but this 
is ſtill but believing, not being certain. Now, if, of 


all mankind, thoſe who can make ſyllogiſms, are ex- 


tremely few in compariſon of thoſe who cannot, and if of 
_ thoſe few who have been taught logick, there is but a 
very ſmall number who do any more than believe that 
frilogiſms, in the allowed modes and figures, do con- 


cdlude right, without knowing certainly that they do ſo; 


3 ſyllogiſms muſt be taken for the only proper inſtru- 
ment of reaſon and means of knowledge, it will fol- 
low, that before Ariſtotle there was not one man that 
did, or could know any thing by reaſon; and that 
ſince the invention of ſyllogiſms, there is not one of 
ten thouſand that doth. 
But God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make 
them barely two- -legged creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle 
to make them rational, i. e. thoſe few of them that be 
could get fo to examine the grounds of ſyllogiſms, as 
to ſee, that, in above threeſcore ways that three pro- 
poſitions may be laid together, there are but about 
_ fourteen wherein one may be ſure that the concluſion 
is right, and upon what ground it is that in theſe few 
the concluſion is certain, and in the other not. God 
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has been more bountiful to mankind than ſo: he has 


given them a mind that can reaſon without being i in- 
ſtructed in methods of ſyllogizing: the underſtanding 


is not taught to reaſon by theſe rules; it has a native 


faculty to perceive the coherence or incoherence of its 
ideas, and can range them right, without any ſuch per- 
plexing repetitions. J ſay not this any way to leſſen 
Ariſtotle, whom I look on as one of the greateſt men 


amongſt the ancients; whoſe large views, acutenels, 
and penetration of thought, and frength of judgment, 
few have equalled; and who in this very invention of 


forms of argumentation, wherein the concluſion may 


be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, did great ſervice againſt | 


thoſe who were not aſhamed to deny any thing. "And 
I readily own, that all right reaſoning may be reduced 
to his forms of ſyllogiſm. But yet « think, without 
any diminution to him, I may truly ſay, that they are 
not the only, nor the beſt way of reaſoning, for the 
leading of thoſe into truth who are willing to find it, 
and defire to make the beſt uſe they may of their rea- 
ſon, for the attainment of knowledge. And he himſelf, 
it is plain, found out ſome forms to be concluſive, and 
others not; not by the forms theiaſelves, but by the 
original way of knowledge, i. e. by the viſible agree- 


ment of ideas. Tell a country gentlewoman, that the 


wind 1s South-Weſt, and the weather lowering, and 
like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, it is not ſafe 
for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, after a 
fever: ſhe clearly ſees the probable connexion of all 

theſe, viz. South-Weſt wind, and clouds, rain, wet- 
ting, taking cold, relapſe, and danger of death, with- 


out tying them together in thole artificial and cumber- 


ſome fetters of ſeveral ſyllogiſms, that clog and hinder 
the mind, which proceeds from one part to another 
quicker ; and clearer without them: and the probability 
which ſhe ealily perceives in things thus in their native 
ſtate would be quite loſt, if this argument were ma- 
naged learnedly, and propoſed in mode and figure, 
For it very often confounds the connexion : and, I think, 
every one will perceive in mathematical demonſtrations, 
Vor. II. 1 A a = tar 
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that the knowledge gained thereby comes ſhorteſt and 
cleareſt without ſyllogiſms. 

Inference is looked on as the great act of the rational 
faculty, and ſo it is, when it is rightly made: but the 
mind, either very deſirous to enlarge its knowledge, or 

very apt to favour the ſentiments 1 it has once imbibed, 
1s very forward to make inferences, and therefore often 
makes too much haſte, before it perceives the con- 
nexion of the ideas that muſt hold the extremes 
together. 2 
To infer, is nothing but, by virtue of one propoſi- 
tion laid down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. 
to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a connexion of the two ideas of 
the inferred propoſition, v. g. Let this be the propoſi- 
tion laid down, men ſhall be puniſhed i in another world, 
and from thence be inferred this other, Then men can 
determine themſelves. The queſtion now is to know, 
whether the mind has made this inference right, or no; 
if it has made it by finding out the intermediate ideas, 
and taking a view of the connexion of them, placed 
in a due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made 
a right inference. If it has done it without ſuch a 
view, it has not ſo much made an inference that will 
hold, or an inference of right reaſon, as ſhewn a wil- 
lingneſs to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in 
either caſe is it ſyllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe ideas, or 
ſhewed the connexion of them? for they mult be both 
found out, and the connexion every where perceived, 
before they can rationally be made uſe of in ſyllo- 
giſm; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any idea, without 
conſidering what connexion it hath with the two other, 
whoſe agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do well 
enough in a ſyllogiſm, and may be taken at a venture 
for the medius terminus, to prove any concluſion. But 
this nobody will ſay, becauſe it is by virtue of the 
perceived agreement of the intermediate idea with the 
extremes, that the extremes are concluded to agree; 
and therefore each intermediate idea muſt be Tuch, 
as in the whole chain hath a viſible connexion with 
thoſe two It 1s placed between, or elſe thereby the con- 
cluſion 
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dCluſion cannot be inferred or drawn in; for where 
cver any link of the chain 1s looſe, and without con- 
nexion, there the whole ſtrength of it is loſt, and 
it hath no force to infer or draw in any thing. In the 
inſtance above-mentioned, what 1s it ſhews the force of 
the inference, and conſequently the reaſonableneſs of it, 
but a view of the connexion of all the intermediate ideas 
that draw in the concluſion or Propoſition inferred ? 


b. 8. men ſhall be puniſhed, —— God the puniſher, 5 
27 pum, "tbe puniſhed guilty, 
—— l have done N — — freedom 


— — H etermination: by which chain of ideas 
thus viſibly linked cogether in train, i. e. each inter- 
mediate idea agreeing on each ſide with thoſe two it is 
immediately placed between, the ideas of men and ſelf- 
determination appear to be connected, 7, e. this propo- 
ſition, men can determine themselves, is draw 1-1; of ts 
ferred from this, that they ſball be puniſhed in the other 
World. For here the mind ſeeing the connexion there 


is between the idea of men's puniſhment in the other world; 
and the idea of God puniſhing ; between God punijhing, 


and the juſtice of the puniſhment ; between the juſtice of 
the puniſhment and guilt ; between guilt and a power todo 
_ otherwiſe ; between a power 10 do otherwiſe and freedom, 
and between freedom and ſelſf- determination, ſees the 

| connexion between men and /e!/- determination. . 


Now, I aſk, whether the connexion of the extremes 


| be not more clearly ſeen in this fimple and natural diſ- 
- poſition, than in the perplexed repetitions and jumble 


of five or ſix ſyllogiſms? I muſt beg pardon for calling 


it Jumble, till ſomebody ſhall pur theſe ideas into 10 
many ſyllogiſms, and then ſay, that they are leſs Jum- _ 
bled, and their connexion more viſible, when they are 
| tranſpoſed and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater 
length in artificial forms, than in that ſhort natural 


plain order they are laid down 1n here, wherein every 


one may ſee it, and wherein they muſt be ſeen, before _ 
they can be put into a train of ſyllogiſms. For the 
natural order of the connecting ideas muſt direct the 
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order of the ſyllogiſms, and a man muſt ſee the con- 
nexion of each intermediate idea with thoſe that it 
connects, before he can with reaſon make uſe of it in 
a ſyllogiſm. And when all thoſe ſyllogiſms are made, 
neither thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not logicians, 
will ſce the force of the argumentation, i. e. the connexion 
of the extremes, one jot the better. [For thoſe that 
are not men of art, not knowing the true forms of 
ſyllogiſm, nor the reaſons of them, cannot know whe⸗ 
ther they are made in right and concluſive modes and 
figures or no, and fo are not at all helped by the forms 
they are put into, though by them the natural order, 
| wherein the mind could judge of their reſpective con- 
nexion, being diſturbed, renders the illation much 
more uncertain than without them. ] And as for logicians 
themſelves, they ſee the connexion of each interme- 
diate idea with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which 
the force of the inference depends) as well before as. 
after the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe they do not fee it 
at all. For a /yllogiſm neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens. 
the connexion of any two ideas immediately put to- 
gether, but only by the connexion ſeen in them ſhews 
| what connexion the extremes have one with another. 
But what connexion the intermediate has with either 
of the extremes in that Hlegiſin, that no ſyllogiſin does 
or can ſhew. That the mind only doth, or can per- 
ceive, as they ſtand there in that juxta po ion, only 
by its own view, to. which the Fliegen form it 
happens to be in gives no help or light at all; it only 
ſhews, that if the intermediate idea agrees with thoſe 
it is on both ſides immediately applied to, then thoſe 
two remote ones, or as they are called extremes, do 
certainly agree; and therefore the immediate con- 
nexion of each idea to that which it is applied to on 
each ſide, on which the force of the reaſoning depends, 
is as well ſeen before as after the /y1logi/m is made, or 
elſe he that makes the Hllogiſm could never ſee it at 
all. This, as has been already obſerved, is ſeen only 
by the eye, or tne perceptive. faculty of the mind, 
taking 
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taking a view of them laid together, in a juxta-poſs 71401 ; 
which view of any two it has equally, whenever they 
are laid together in any propoſition, whether that 
propoſition be placed as a Majors or a minor, m-A--. 
Hllogiſin, or no, 
Of what uſe then are blog? I anſwer, their 
chief and main uſe is in the ſchools, where men are 
allowed without ſhame to deny the agreement of ideas, 
that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the ſchools to 


thoſe, who from thence have. learned without ſhame 


to deny the connexion of ideas, which even to them 
ſelves 1s viſible. But to an ingenuous ſearcher after 
truth, who has no other aim but to find it, there is 


no need of any ſuch form to force the allowing of the 


inference: the truth and reaſonableneſs of it is better 


ſeen in ranging of the ideas in a fimple and plain order. 


And hence it 1s, that men, in their own enquiries after 
truth, never uſe Hllagiſms to convince themſelves, [or 
in teaching others to inſtruct willing learners.] Be- 
cauſe, before they can put them into a Hlogiſm, they 
muſt ſee the connexion that is between the interme- 
diate idea, and the two other ideas it is ſet between, 
and applied to, to ſhew their agreement; and when 
they ſee that, they ſee whether the inference be good 
or no, and ſo ſyllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. 
For, to make uſe again of the former inſtance, I aſk, 


whether the mind, conſidering the idea of juſtice, 5 


placed as an intermediate idea between the puniſhment 
of men, and the guilt of the puniſhed, (and, till it 
does ſo conſider it, the mind cannot make uſe of it 
as a medius terminus) does not as plainly ſee the force 
and ſtrength of the inference, as when it is formed 
into ſyllogiſm? To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy 
example; let animal be the intermediate idea, or medius 
 Ferminus, that the mind makes uſe of to ſhew the con- 
nexion of homo and vivens; I aſk, whether the mind 
does not more readily and plainly ſee that connexion 
in the ſimple and proper poſition of the connecting 
idea 1 in che middle; thus, — 
1 5 Home 
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 Homo- . ——Animal- mnrnnmne EOS ; 


Than! in . perplexed one, | 


Animal —Vivens——Homo—— Auimel. 


Which ; 18 the poſition theſe FE have in a Hllogifin, 


to ſhew the connexion between homo and vi vens by 
the intervention of animal. 9 pe 
Indeed ſyllogiſm is thought to be of 8 uſe, ( 
even to the lovers of truth, to ſhew them the fallacies ce 
that arc often concealed in florid, witty, or involved 3 TC 
diſcourſes. But that this is a miſtake, will appear, if Ml tl 
we conſider that the reaſon why ſometimes men, who 3 
ſincerely aim at truth, are impoſed upon by ſuch 8 
looſe, and, as they are called, rhetorical diſcourſes, is, n 
that their fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively meta- ſ1 


phorical repreſentations, they neglect to obſerve, or do 
not eaſily perceive, what are the true ideas upon which H 
the inference depends. Now, to ſhew ſuch men the 
weakneſs of ſuch an argumentation, there needs no 
more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous ideas, Which, 
| blended and confounded with thoſe on which the in- 

: ference depends, ſeem to ſhew a connexion where there 
is none, or at leaſt do hinder the diſcovery of the want 
of it; and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the 
force of the argumentation depends, in their due order; 
in which poſition the mind taking a view of them, 
fees what connexion they have, and fo is able to judge 

of the inference, without any need of a ſyllogiſm at all. 

I grant that mode and figure are commonly made uſe 

of in ſuch caſes, as if the detection of the incohe- 
' rence of ſuch looſe diſcourſes were wholly owing to 

the ſyllogiſtical form: and ſo ] myſelf formerly thought; 

till upon a ſtricter examination, I now find, that lay- 
ing the intermediate ideas naked in their Jos order, 
ſhews- the incoherence of the argumentation better 
than ſyllogiſm; not only as ſubjecting each link of the 
chain LO the immediate VIEW of the mind 1n 1ts proper 
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place, whereby its connexion is beſt obſerved ; but 
alſo becauſe ſyllogiſm ſhews the incoherence only to 
thoſe (who are not one of ten thouſand) who perfectly 
underſtand mode and figure, and the reaſon upon which 
thoſe forms are eſtabliſhed ; whereas a due and orderly | 
placing of the ideas, upon which the inference is made, 


makes every one, whether logician, or not logician, 


who underſtands the terms, and hath the faculty to 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas, 
(without which, in or out of ſyllogitm, he cannot per- 
ceive the ſtrength or weakneſs, coherence or incohe- | 


rence of the diſcourſe) ſee the want of connexion in 


the argumentation, and the abſurdity of the inference. 
: And thus I have known a man, unſkilful in ſyllo- 
giſm, who at firſt hearing could perceive the weak. 
neſs and inconcluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plau- 
ſible diſcourſe, wherewith others better {killed in ſyllo- 
giſm have deen miſled; and I believe there are few of 
my readers who do not know ſuch, And indeed, if 
it were not ſo, the debates of moſt prince's councils, 
and the bulinefs of aſſemblies, would be in danger to 
be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe who are relied upon, and 
have uſually a great ſtroke in them, are not always 


ſuch, who have the good luck to be perfectly knowing 


in the forms of ſyNogiſm, or expert in mode and fieure, 
And if ſyllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the 
ſureſt way to detect the fallacies of artificial diſcourſes, 

I do not think that all mankind, even princes in mat- 
ters that concern their crowns and dignities, are ſo 
much in love with falſhood and miſtake, that they 
would every where have neglected to bring ſyllogiſin 
into the debates of moment, or thought it ridiculous. 
ſo much as to offer them in affairs of conſequence ; | 
a plain evidence to me, that men of parts and pene- 
tration, who were not idly to diſpute at their eaſe, 
but were to act according to the reſult of their debates, | 

and often pay for their miſtakes with their heads or 
fortunes, found thoſe ſcholaſtick forms were of little 
ule to diſcover truth or fallacy, whilſt both the one 
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and the other might be ſhewn, and better ſhewn with- 


out them, to thoſe who would not refuſe to ſee what 
was viſibly ſhewn them. 


Secondly, Another reaſon that makes me Ss who: 


ther GIlGaiſn be the only proper inſtrument of reaſon 
in the diſcovery of truth, is, that of whatever uſe 
mode and figure is pretended to be in the laying open 
of fallacy, (which has been above conſidered) thoſe 
ſcholaſtick forins of diſcourſe are not leſs liable to fal- 
Lacies, than the plainer ways of argumentation; and 
for this I appeal to common obſervation, which has 
always found theſe artificial methods of reaſoning more 
adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to in- 
ſtruct and inform the underſtanding. And hence i 
is, that men, even when they are baffled and ſilenced 
in this ſcholaſtick way, are ſeldom or never convinced, 
and ſo brought over to the conquering ſide: they per- 


haps acknowledge their adverſary to be the more ſkil- 


ful diſputant, but reſt nevertheleſs perſuaded of the 
truth on their ſide; and go away, worſted as they are, 
with the ſame opinion they brought wit? t them, which 
they could not do, it this way of argumentation car- 


ried light and conviction with it, and made men ſee 


where the truth lay; and therefore iylogiſm has been 
thought more proper for the attaining victory in diſ- 
pute, than for the diſcovery or confirmation of truth 
in fair enquiries: and if it be certain, that fallacies 
can be couched in ſyllogiſm, as it cannot be denied, 
it muſt be ſomething elle, and not ſyllogiſm, that muſt 
diſcover them. 
I have had experience how ready ſome men are, 
when all the uſe which they have been wont to al- 


. cribe to any thing is not allowed, to cry out, that 


1 am for laying it wholly aſide. But to prevent 


ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs imputations, I tell them, 
that I am not for taking away any helps to the under- 
ſtanding, in the attainment of knowledge. And if 


men ſkilled in, and uſed to ſyllogiſms, find them 


aſſiſting t to their reaſon 1 in 1 the diſcovery of truth, 1 


think 
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the man that was forced out of his opinion 
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think they o ought. to make uſe of them: All that I 
aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more to theſe 
forms than belongs to them, and think that men have 
no uſe, or not ſo full a uſe of their reaſoning faculty 
without them. Some eyes want ſpectacles to ſee 
things clearly and diſtinctly ; but let not thoſe that 
uſe them therefore ſay, nobody can fee clearly with- 
out them: thoſe who do ſo will be thought, in favour | 
of art (which perhaps they are beholden to) a little 
too much to depreſs and difcredit nature. Reaſon, 
by its own penetration, where it is ſtrong and e 
ciſed, uſually ſees quicker and clearer without ſyllo- 


giſm. Ik uſe of thoſe ſpectacles has ſo dimmed its 


fight, that it cannot without them ſee conſequences « or 
inconſequences in argumentation, J am not ſo unrea- 


So 


ſonable as to be againſt the uſing them. Every one 
knows what beſt fits his own Gght : but let him not 
thence conclude all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the 
flame helps that he finds a need of. 


$. 5. But, however it be in knowledge, | Helps lite is 


think I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, - dematira. - 
or no uſe at all in probabilities. For the dom leſs in 
aſſent there being to be determined by the 


probability, 


preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the proofs, 


with all circumſtances on both ſides, nothing is ſo 
unfit to aſſiſt the mind in that, as ſyllogiſm ; which 
running away with one aſſumed probability, or one 


topical argument, purſues that till it has led the mind 


quite out of ſight of the thing under conſideration ; 
| and forcing it upon ſome remote difficulty, holds it 


faſt there, intangled, perhaps, and as it were manacled 
in the chain of ſyllogiſms, without allowing it the 
liberty, much leſs affording it the helps, requifite 
to ſhew on which ſide, all thi ings conſidered, i 's the 


greater probability. 


§. 6. But let it help us (as per haps may Serves: not le 
be ſaid) in convincing men of their errors incl cap 
and miſtakes; (and yet I would fain fee e 
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by dint of. /allegiſm) yet ſtill it fails our reaſon in that 
part, which, if not its higheſt perfection, is yet cer- 
tainly its hardeſt taſk, and that which we moſt need 
its help in; and that is, /e finding out of proofs and 
making new di iſcoveries. The rules of /yllogi/m ſerve 
not to furniſh the mind with thoſe intermediate ideas 
that may ſhew the connexion of remote ones. This 
way of reaſoning diſcovers no new proofs, but is the 
art of marſhalling and ranging the old ones we have 
already. The 47th propoſition of the firſt book of 
Euclid is very true; but the diſcovery of it, I think, 
not owing to any rules of common logick. A man 
| knows firff, and then he is able to prove Tyllogiſtically: 
10 that ſyllagiſn comes after knowledge, and then a 
man has little or no need of it. But it is chiefly by 
the finding out thoſe ideas that ſhew the connex10n of 


di.ſtant ones, that our ſtock of knowledge is increaſed, 


and that uſeful arts and ſciences are advanced. & FR 
_ bogiſm, at beſt, is but the art of fencing with the kid 
; knowledge we have, without making any addition to 
it. And if a man ſhould employ his reaſon all this 
way, he will not do much otherwiſe than he, who 
having got ſome iron out of the bowels of the earth, 
ſhould have it beaten vp all into ſwords, and put it 
into his ſervants hands to fence with, and bang one 


another. Had the king of Spain employed the hands 


of his people, and his Spaniſh | iron ſo, he had brought 
to light but little of that treaſure that lay ſo long hid 
in the dark entrails of America. And I am apt to 
think, that he who ſhall employ all the force of his 
reaſon only in brandiſhing of /y/logiſms, will diſcover 

ery little of that maſs of knowledge which lies yet 
ales; in the ſecret receſſes of nature; and which, 
1 am apt to think, native ruſtick reaſon (as it former ly 
has done) is likelier to open a way to, and add to the 
common ſtock of mankind, rather than any ſcholaſtick 
| Prone ne by the ſtrict rules of mode and figure. 
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b. 7. 1 doubt not, nevertheleſs, but 1 
here are ways to be found to aſſiſt our | Other helps 
aſon in this moſt uſeful part; and this fought. ah 
he judicious Hooker encourages me to lay, _ 
ho in his Eccl. Pol. 1. 1. S. 6. ſpeaks thus: 1f there might | 
added the right b:1ps of true art and learning; (which 
eps, I muſt plainly confeſs, this age of the world, car- 
ing the name of a learned age, doth neither much know, 
Ti generally regard) there would undoubtedly be almoſt 


herewith inured, and that which now men are, as be- 
tween men that are now, and innocents. I do not pre- 
end to have found or diſcovered here any of thoſe 
joht helps of art this great man of deep thought men- 
ons; but this is plain, that ſyllogiſm, and the logick 
ow in uſe, which were as well known in his days, can 
de none of thoſe he means. It is ſufficient for me, if 


ya diſcourſe perhaps ſomething out of the way, I am 


ure as to me wholly new and unborrowed, I ſhall have 
ren an occaſion to others to caſt about for new diſ- 
overies, and to ſeek in their own thoughts for thoſe 
igbt helps of art, which will ſcarce be found, I fear, 

y thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the rules 
nd dictates of others. For beaten tracts lead theſe 
rt of cattle, (as an obſerving Roman calls them) 
whoſe thoughts reach only to imitation, on guo eundum 
„ ſed quo "Nur. But I can be bold to ſay, that this 

ge is adorned with ſome men of that ſtrength of 
udgment, and largeneſs of comprehenſion, that, if 
hey woutd employ their thoughts on this ſubject, 
ould open new and undiſcovered Ways to the ad- 
acement of knowledge. 
$. 8. Having here had an occaſion to yy. reaſon 
peak of ſyllogiſm in general, and the uſe about parti- 
bit in reaſoning, and the improvement  culars. 

df our knowledge, it is fit, before I leave this ſubject, 

0 take notice of one manifeſt miſtake in the ryples or 
flogiſm ; viz. that no ſyllogiſtical reaſoning can be 
gh and concluſiye, but what has, at leaſt, one gene- 

ral 


nuch difference in maturity of judgment between men 


be more natural, and ſhew the agreement or diſagree- 
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ral propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon, ard 
have knowledge abe particulars: whereas, in truth, 


the matter rightly conſidered, the immediate object of 
all our reaſoning and knowledge i 15 nothing but parti. 


culars. Every man's reaſoning and knowledge i is only 


about the ideas cxiſting in his own mind, which are 
truly every one of them particular exiſtences; and our 
knowledge and reaſoning about other things is only as 
they correſpond with thoſe our particular ideas, $9 
that the perception the agreement or kan, glee 
of our particular ig is the whole and utmoſt of i 
our knowledge. Univerſality is but accidental to : 
and conſiſts only! in this, that the particular ideas about 
which it is, are ſuch as more than one particular thing 
can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. But the 
Perception of the agreement or diſagreement of anj 
two ideas, and conſequently our knowledge, is * 
clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither 
of thoſe ideas be capable of repreſenting more real be- 
ings than one, or no. One thing more I crave leave 
to "offer about ſyllogiſm, before I leave it, viz. May 
one not upon juſt ground enquire, whether the ford 
ſyllogiſm now has, is that which in reaſon it ought to 
have? For the vedius terminus being to join the ex- 
tremes, 4. e. the intermediate ideas by its intervention, 
to ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of the two in 
queſtion, would not the poſition of the medius termini 


ment of the extremes clearer and better, if it Were 
placed in the middle between them ; which might be 
eaſily done by tranſpoling the propoſitions, and making 
the medius terminus the predicate of the firſt, and Un 
ſubject of the ſecond, As thus, 


Omnis Homo ef Animal, 
Omne Animal eſt vivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eft vivens, 
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, 


it is employed about ; and there we are in- 
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Omne Corpus oft extenſum & ſclidum, 


 Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eft pura extenſio, , 
Ergo Corpus non eff pura N 10. 


| need not trouble my reader with inflances- in ſy * 
iſms, whoſe concluſions are particular. The Fine 
reaſon holds for the lame form 1 in . as well as an 
the general. 1 

d. 9. Reaſon, though 1 it penetrates into Firſl, Reafon 
the depths of the ſea and earth, elevates fails us for 
our thoughts as high as the ſtars, and Went of (dear. 
leads us through the vaſt ſpaces and large rooms of 
this mighty fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the real 
extent of even corporeal being; and there are many 
inſtances wherein it fails as As, 

Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where our i ail. Ie 
neither does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they 
do. And therefore, where- ever we have no deus, our 
reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an end of our reckon- 
ing: and if at any time we reaſon about words, which 
do not ſtand for any 7429s, it 18 oy about thoſe founds, 
and nothing elſG. 

9. 10. Secondly, Our reaſon is often _ aly, 3 
puzzled, and at a loſs, becauſe of the ob- of obſcure 
urity, confuſion, or imperfettion of the ideas OO 
volved in difficulties and Fontradictions. . Thus, 5 
having any perfect idea of the leaſt extenſion of nat 
ter, nor of infinity, we are at a loſs about the diviſi- 
bility of matter; but having perfect, clear, and dif- 
tinct ideas of nen der our reaſon meets with none of 
thoſe inextricable difficulties in numbers, nor finds it- 
kIf involved in any contradictions about them, Thus 
ve having but impertect ideas of the operations of our 
minds, and of the beginning of motion or thought, 
bow the mind produces either of them in us, cd 
much imperfecter yet of the operation of GOD, run 
into great difficulties about free created agents, which | 
ſeaſon « cannot well extricate itſelf out of. 


4 5 11. 


** 


men's reaſon, and bring them to a nonplus: but thele 


LE „ 


8 11. Thirdly, Our reaſon is often al 
Thirdly, For a ſtand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe idea; 
want of inter- ) 
mediate ideas. which could ſerve to fſhew the certain or 
1 probable agreement or di agreement of any 
two other ideas: and in this ſome men's faculties fir 
out-go others. Till algebra, that great inſtrument 
and inſtance of human ſagacity, was diſcovered, men 
with amazement looked on ſeveral of the demonſira- 
tions of ancient mathematicians, and could ſcarce for- 
bear to think the finding ſeveral of thoſe provks, to be 
ſomething more than human. 
"Fournkly, Be- 8. 12. Fourtbly, The aind. by procted 
eauſe oft ug upon falſe ricctples, is often engaged 
wrong prin- in abſurdities and difficulties, brought 
ciples. 
into ſtraits and contradictions, without 
knowing how to free itſelf: and in that caſe it is in 
' vain to implore the help of reaſon, unleſs it be to di. 
cover the falſhood, and reject the influence of thoſe 
wrong principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the 
difficulties which the building upon falſe foundations 
brings a man into, that, if he will purſue it, it en— 
tangles him the more, and engages him deeper 10 
perplexities. 


Fiſthly. Be- 1 Fiftbly, As cbſcure and imper- 
cauſe of 284 ideas often involve our reaſon, ſo, 
: _— u pon the ſame ground, do dubious words, 


and uncertain figns, often in diſcourſes 
and arguings, when not warily attended to, puzz/ 


two latter are our fault, and not the fault of res 
| ſon. But yet the conſequences of them are neverthe- 
leſs obvious; and the perplexities or errors they fil 
men's minds with, are every where obſervable. 
Ou la §. 14. Some of the ideas that are in tht 

degree of mind, are fo there, that they can be by 
knowledge is themſelves immediately compared one 
— anne with another: and in theſe the mind i 


ſoning. able to perceive that they agree or di- 
| agree, 
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agree, as clearly as that it has them. Thus the mind 


erceives, that an arch of a circle is leſs than the 
whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle: 
and this therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive 


knowledge, which is certain, beyond all doubt, and 


needs no probation, nor can have any; this being the 


higheſt of all human certainty. In this conſilts the 
evidence of all thoſe maxims which nobody has any 
doubt about, but every man (does not, as is ſaid, only 


aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as ſoon as ever they 
are propoſed to his underſtanding. In the diſcovery 


of, and aſſent to theſe truths, there 1 is no uſe of the 
diſcurſive faculty, no need of reaſoning ; but they are 


known by a ſuperior, and higher degree of evidence. 


And ſuch, if I may gueſs at things unknown, Jam 


apt to think, that angels have now, and the ſpirits of 
juſt men made perfect ſhall have in a future ſtate, of 
thouſands of things, which now either wholly eſcape 


our apprehenſions, or which our ſhort-ſighted reaſon 


having got ſome faint gliwpſe of, ve, in the dark, 
ebe. after. 


But though we have here and Tze next is 


Aa a little of this clear light, ſome ſparks demonſtra- 
of bright knowledge; yet the greateſt part ion by rea- 


of our ideas are ſach, that we cannot diſc 8 


cern their agreement or diſagreement, by an imme 
diate comparing them. And in all theſe we have zee 
of reaſoning, and muſt, by diſcourſe and inference, 
make our diſcoveries. Now of theſe there are two 
forts, which I thall take the liberty to mention here 


Firſt, Thoſe whoſe agreement or diſagreement, 


though it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them 
together, yet may be examined by the intervention of 
Other ideas, which can be compared with them, In 
this caſe, when the agreement or diſagreement of the 


intermediate idea on both ſides, with thoſe which we 


would compare, is plainly diſcerned, there it amounts 
to demonſtration, whereby knowledge is produced, 
| which, 


which; though it be certain, yet it is not 10 eaſy, not 
= altogether ſo clear, as intuitive knowleage ; becauſe in 
that there | is barely one ſimple intuition, wherein there 
is no room for any the leaſt miſtake or doubt; the 
truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In demonſtration, 
it is true, there is intuition too, but not altogether at 
once ; for there muſt be a remembrance of the i intuition 
of the agreement of the medium, or intermediate idea, 
with that we compared it with before, when we com- 
pare it with the other; and where there be many me- 


diums, there the danger of the miſtake is the greater. 


For each agreement or diſagreement of the ideas mult 
be obſerved and ſeen in each ſtep of the whole train, 
and retained in the memory, juſt as it 1s, and the 
mind muſt be ſure, that no part of what is neceſſary 
to make up the demonſtration, is omitted or over- 
looked. This makes ſome demonſtrations long and 
| perplexed, and too hard for thoſe who have not ſtrength 
of parts diſtinctly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo 
many particulars orderly in their heads. And even 


thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate ſpecula- 


tions, are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and 


there is need of more than one review before they can 


arrive at certainty, But yet, where the mind clearly 
retains the intuition it had of the agreement of any 
idea with another, and that with a third, and that with 
a fourth, Sc. there the agreement of the firſt and the 


e 1S a demonſtration, and produces certain know- 


ledge, which may be called rational ANOWICASE, as 5 the 
other is intuitive. 
Ty pple hs Whoſe agreement or diſagreement can no 
NY Nec otherwiſe be judged of, but by the inter- 
judgment up- vention of others, which have not a cer- 
on probable tain agreement with the extremes, but an 
 realoning. uſual or likely one: and in theſe it is that 
the judgment is properly exerciſed, which is the ac- 
quieſcing of the mind, that any ideas do agree, by 
comparing them with ſuch probable mediums, 4 his? 


though 


F. 16. Secondly, There are other * 
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though it never amounts to knowledge, no, not to 
that which is the loweſt degree of it; yet ſometimes 
the intermediate ideas tie the extremes ſo firmly toge- 
ther, and the probability is fo clear and ſtrong, that 
aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, as knowledge does de- 
monſtration. The great excellency and "uſe of the 
judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true eſtimate 
of the force and weight of each probability; and then 


caſting them up all right together, chuſe that fide . 
5 which. has the overbalance: 


S8. 17. Inluitive knowledge 1 is the percep- late te. 
| tion of the certain agreement or difagree- | monÞtration, 
ment of two ideas, immediately com- 5 

pared together. PLIES 
Rational knowledge is the perception 44 the certain 


agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, by the 


intervention of one or more other ideas. 


Judgment is the thinking or taking two ideas to agree 
or diſagree, by the intervention of one or more ideas, 


whoſe certain agreement or diſagreement with them it 
does not perceive, but hath obſerved co be frequent 
and uſual. 

FS. 18. Though the deducing 1 one e pro- 


8 Caen 
| polition from another, or making infer- of words, aud 


ences in words, be a great part of reaſon, conſequences | 


and that which it is uſually employed OO 


about; yet the principal act of ratiocination 1s the 


finding the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas 


one with another, by the intervention of a third. As 


a man, by a yard, finds two houſes to be of the ſame 


length, which could not be brought together to mea- 


ſure their equality by juxta-poſition. Words have their 


conſequences, as the ſigns of ſuch ideas: and things 
agree or diſagree, as really they are; but we obſerve 1 12 


only by our ideas. . 

F. 19. Before we quit this ſubject, it 
| may be worth Our while a little tO reflect arguments. 
on four ſorts of arguments, that men in Fut, Ad le- 


their ha with others do ordinarily recundian. 
Vol. II. e 4 0 make 


. ſorts of 
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make uſe of, to prevail on their aſſent; or at feat (6 


to awe them, as to ſilence their oppoſition, 


Firſt, The firſt is, to alledge the opinions of men, 


whoſe parts, learning, eminency, power, or ſome 


other cauſe, has gained a name, and ſettled their re- 


putation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of au- 
thority. When men are eſtabliſhed in any kind of 
dignity, it is thought a breach of modeſty for others 
to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the autho- 


rity of men, who are in poſſeſſion Of it. This is apt 


to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much of pride, 
when a man does not readily yield to the determi— 


nation of approved authors, which is wont to be re- 
ceived with reſpect and ſubmiſſion by others; and it 
is looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet up, and 
adhere to his own opinion, againſt the current ſtream 
of antiquity, or to put it in the balance againſt that 
of ſome learned doctor, or otherwiſe approved writer. 


Whoever backs his tenets with ſuch authorities, thinks 
he ought thereby to carry the cauſe, and is ready to 
ſtile it impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out 


_ againſt them. This I think may be called 5 Bens 


tum ad ver ecundiant. 


Secondly, Ad 


pots . ordinarily uſe to drive others, and force 


a better. And this 1 call argumentum ad ignorantiam.. : 


Thirdly, Ad | 


BE 6 ck a man with conſequences drawn from his 


oven principles or conceſſions, This is al- 
ready known under the name of argumentum ad hominem. 
Fourthly, Ad © 


judicium. 


tions of knowledge or probability. This 


I call argumentum ad judicium. This alone of all the 


four brings true inſtruction with it, and advances us 
in our way to knowledge. For, 1. It argues not 
another 


F. 20. Secondly, Another way tar, men 
them to ſubmit their judgments, and re- 
ceive the opinion in debate, is to require the adverſary 
to admit what they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign | 


S. 21. Thirdly, A third way is to preſs 


F. 22. Hourthly, The fourth is the uſing 
of proofs drawn from any of the founda- 
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another man's ; opinion to be right, bec uſe I, ont of 
reſpect, or any other conſideration but that of conviSion, 


will not contradi& him. 2. It proves not another 
man to be in the right way, nor that I ought to take 
he ſame with him, becaule I know not a better. 3. 


Nor does it follow, that another man is in the right 


Way, becauſe he has ſhewn me that I am in the wrong. 


I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another 


wan's perſuaſion; I may be ignorant, and not be 


able to produce a better; ; I may be in an error, and 


another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This may diſ- 
poſe me perhaps for the reception of truth, but helps 


me not to it; that muſt come from proofs and argu- 


ments, and light arifing from the nature of things 


_ themſelves, and not from my ſhamefacedneſs, igno- 
Tänce, or error. 

F. 23. By what has been befiire fid of 
reaſon, we may be able to make ſome gueſs tray, and ac- 
at the diſtinction of things into thoſe that jeg o 
are according to, above, and contrary to e 


reaſon. 1. According to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, 


whoſe truth we can diſcover by examining and tracing 


Above, con- 


thoſe ideas we have from ſenſation and reflection; and 


by natural deduction find to be true or probable. 2 
Above reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth or pro- 


| bability we cannot by reaſon derive from thoſe princi- 


ples. 3. Contrary to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions as 


are inconſiſtent. with, or irreconcileable to our clear 


and diſtinct ideas. Thus the exiſtence of one GOD 


is according to reaſon : the exiſtence of more than one 


GOD, contrary to reaſon ; the reſurrection of the 


dead, above reaſon. Farther, as above reaſon may be 

taken in a double ſenſe, viz. either as ſignifying above 
probability, or above certainty ; fo, in that large ſenſe 
alſo, contrary fo reaſon is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 

F. 24. There is another uſe of the word 

reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to faith ; which, 3 

though it be in 1tlelt a very improper way polite. 

of ' ſpeaking, yet common ule has ſo au- 


* 9 1" ON tdhorized 


hs 
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; thorized | it, chat it would be folly either to oppoſe or-.: 
5 25 to remedy it; only I think it may not be amiſs 
to take notice, that however faith be oppoſed to rea- 
fon, faith is nothing but a firm afſent of the mind; 
which, if it be regulated as is our duty, cannot be . 
forded to any thing but upon good reaſon, and ſo can- 


not be oppoſite to it. He that believes, without hav- 


ing any reaſon for believing, may be in love with his 
own fancies; but neither ſceks truth as he ought, nor 


pays the obedience due to his Maker, who would have 


him uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he has given him, 


to keep him out of miſtake and error. He that does 


not this to the beſt of his power, however he ſome-_ 
times lights on truth, is in the right but by chance; 
and I know not whether the luckineſs of the accident 
will excuſe the irregularity of his proceeding. This 
at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever miſtakes he runs into; whereas he that makes 
uſe of the light and faculties GOD has given him, 
and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover truth by thoſe helps 
and abilities he has, may have this ſatisfaction in do- 


ing his duty as a rational creature, that though he 
ſhould miſs truth, he will not miſs the reward of it: 


for he governs his aſſent right, and places it as he 
ſhould, who in any Caſe or matter whatſoever believes 


or diſbelieves according as reaſon directs him. He 
that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt his own light, 
and mifuſes thoſe faculties which were given him to 
no other end, but to ſearch and follow the clearer evi- 


dence and greater probability. But, ſince reaſon and 


faith are by ſome men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider 
them | in the following FO: 


5 


CHAP. XVII 95 
* Faith and Reafon, and their diftint Provinces. 


Nieceſſary to F. 1. IT has been above ſhewn, 1. That 
eee we are of neceſſity ignorant, and 

n 
eee WA knowledge of all forts, where we 
| 8 
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want ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want ra- 
tional knowledge, where we want proofs. 3. That we 
Want general knowledge and certainty, as far as we 
want clear and determined ſpecifick ideas. 4. That 
we want probability to direct our aſſent in matters 
where we have neither knowledge of our own, nor 
teſtimony of other men, to bottom our reaſon. 
* 
From theſe things thus premiſed, 1 chink. we may 
come to lay down the meaſures and boundaries between 
faith and reaſon : the want whereof may poſſibly have 
been the cauſe, if not of great diſorders, yet at leaſt 


= 3 great diſputes, and perhaps miſtakes in the world: 


for, till it be reſolved how far we are to be guided by 
reaſon, and how far by faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, 

and endeavour to convince one another 1 in matters of 

religion. 
C 2. I find every ſect, as fin as ein 1 
will help them, make uſe of it gladly ; fon what, as 

and where it fails them, they cry out, d We 
is matter of faith, and above reaſon. And e 
I do not fee how they can argue with any one, or 
ever convince a gainſayer, who | makes uſe of the ſame 
_ plea, without ſetting down ſtrict boundaries between 
faith, and reaſon, which ought to be the firſt point 
eſtabliſhed in all 1 1 9955 where faith has any thing 
to do. 
Reaſon deren te, as contradiſtinguiſmed to 
faith, 1 take to be the diſcovery of the certainty or 
Probability of ſuch propoſitions or truths, which the 
mind arrives at by deduction made from ſuch ideas 

which it has got by the uſe of its natural faculties, 
Viz. by ſenſation or Tefiedtion, 225 _ 
Faith, on the other fide, is the aſſent to any pro- 
5 poſition, not thus made out by the deductions of rea- 
ſon, but upon the credit of the propoſer, as coming 
from GOD, in ſome extraordinary way of communi- 
cation. This way of diſcovering truths to men we 
call revelation. | 
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3 g. * Firſt, then I ſay, that 10 man in. 


No new ſim- 


ple tales can.” fpired by GOD, can by any revelation com- 


he conveyed municate to others any new ſimple ideas, 
by traditional 


5 revelation, 


which they had not before from ſenſation 
or reflection. For, whatſoever impreſ- 
ſions he himſelf may have from the immediate hand of 


GOD, this revelation, if it be of new ſimple ideas, 
cannot be conveyed to another, either by words, or 
any other ſigns; becauſe words, by their immediate 
operation on us, cauſe no other ideas but of their na- 
tural ſounds; and it is by tlie cuſtom of uſing thera 
for ſigns, chat they excite and revive in our minds la- 
tent ideas; but yet only ſuch ideas as were there be- 
fore. For words ſeen or heard recal to our thoughts 
thoſe ideas only, which to us they have been wont to 
be figns of; but cannot introduce any perfectly new, 
and formerly unknown ſimple ideas, The fame holds 
in all other ſigns, which cannot ſignify to us things of 
which we haye before never had any idea at all. 


Thus whatever things were diſcovered to St. Pau! 
when he was wrapped up into the Third Heaven, what- 
ever new ideas his mind there received, all the de- 
ft iption he can make to others of that place, is only 
this, that there are ſuch things as eye hath not ſeen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man 
70 conceive. And ſuppoſing GOD ſhould diſcover to 


any one, ſupernaturally, a ſpecies of creatures in- 


habitipg, for example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that it 
Is poſBble there m iay be Tuch, nobody can deny) which 


had fix ſenſes, and impkint on his mind the iges con- 
veyed to theirs by that fixth ſenſe, he could no more, 


by words, produce in the minds of other men thoſe 


74Jeas imprinted by that ſixth ſenſe, chan one of us 


couid convey the idea of any colour by the ſounds of 
vords into a man, who, having the other four ſenſes 
perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth of ſeeing. 


For our ſimple ideas then, which are the foundation. 
and ſole matter of all our notions and knowledge, we. 


muſt depend wholly y on our reaſon, I mean, our natu. 
ral 
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ral faculties, and can by no means receive them, or 


any of them, from traditional revelation ; 1 ſay, tradi- 


tional revelation, in diſtinction to 07 iginal revelation, 


By the one, I mean that firſt impreſſion which is made 


immediately by GO D on the mind of any man, to 
which we cannot ſet any bounds; and by the other, 
thoſe impreſſions delivered over to others in words, | 

and the ordinary ways of conveying our conceptions _ 


one to another. 
$$ Secondly, I ſay, 
moy be diſcovered, and conveyed down front 


revelation, which are difcoverable to us by 
reaſon, and by thoſe ideas we naturally 
So GOD might, by revela- : 


may have. 
tion, diſcover the truth of any popoſition 
in Euclid; as well as men, by the natural 


uſe of their faculties, come to make the 


diſcovery themſelves. In all things of 


this kind, there is little need or uſe of revelation: 
GOD. having furniſhed us with natural, and ſurer 
For what- 
ſoever truth we come to the clear diſcovery of, from 
the knowledge and contemplation of our own ideas, 


means to arrive at the knowledge of them. 


„chat He ane Munde 


Traditional 


revelation. 
may make us 


know propo- 
ſitions know- 


able allo by 

reaſon, but 

not with the 

lame certain- 
ty that reaſon 
doth. 


will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which are 


conveyed to us by traditional revelation: for the 
knowledge we have that this revelation came at firſt _ 
from GOD, can never be ſo ſure as the knowledge we 
have from the clear and diſtinct perception of the 


agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas: v. g. If 


it were revealed ſome ages ſince, that the three an 
of a triangle were equal to two right ones, I might 


oles 


aſſent to the truth of that propoſition upon the credit 


of the tradition, that it was revealed: but that would 
never amount to ſo great a certainty as the knowledge 
of it, upon the comparing and meaſuring my o- F 


ideas of two right angles, and the three angles of a 


trian ole. 


The like holds in matter of fact, 13 — 


by our ſenſes: v. g. The hiſtory of the deluge | is con- 
veyed to us by writings, which had their original from 


Bb4 


revelation; "a 


| 
66 
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revelation; and yet nobody, [ think, ml hay, he nas 


as certain and clear a knowledge of the flood, as Noah 


that ſaw it; or that he himſelf would have had, had 
he then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater 
an aſſurance than that of his ſenſes, that it is Writ in 
the book ſuppoſed writ by Moſes inſpired ; but he has 
not ſo great an aſſurance that Moſes writ that book, as 
if he had ſeen Meſes write it. So that the aſſurance 
of its being a revelation is leſs Aill than the aſſurance 


= of his ſenſes. 


eannct de ad- 


n aainſt Of the agreement or di agreement of our ideas, 


the clear evi= attained either by immediate intuition, as 
_ dence of rea- 


| Ton. 


in ſelf-evident propoſitions, or by evident 
deductions of reaſon in demonſtrations, 


we need not the aſſiſtance of revelation, as neceſſary 


to gain our aflent, and introduce them into our minds; 


| becauſe the natural ways of knowledge could ſettle 


them there, or had done it already, Which is the great- 
eſt aſſurance we can poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs 


where GOD immediately reveals it to us; and there 


too our aſſurance can be no greater than our knowledge 


1s, that it is a revelation from GOD. But yet nothing 
I think can, under that title, ſhake or over- rule plain 
knowledge, or rationally prevail with any man to ad- 
mi it- for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear 
evidence of his own underſtanding : for ſince no evi- 


dence of our faculties, by which we receive ſuch reve- 
lations, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our in- 


tuitive knowledge, we can never receive for a truth 


any thing that is directly contrary to our clear and 
diſtinct knowledge: v. g. the ideas of one body and 


one place do ſo clearly agree, and the mind has ſo 


evident a perception of their agreement, that we can 


never aſſent to a propoſition, that affirms the ſame 


body to be in two diſtant places at once, however it 
would pretend to the authority of a divine revelation: 
ſince the evidence, Ta, That we deceive not our- 

22 ee ſelves 


. . In propoſitions then, whoſe cer- 
Revelation tainty is built upon the clear perception 
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ſelves i in aſcribing 1 it to GOD; Secondly, That we un- 
derſtand it right; can never be lo great, as the evi- 
dence of our own intuitive knowledge, whereby we 


diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame body to be in two 
places at once. And therefore no propoſition can be re- 


ceived for divine revelation, or obtain the aſſent due to 
all ſuch, if it be contradifory to our clear intuitive know- 
ledge : -becatls this would be to ſubvert the principles 
and foundations of all knowledge, evidence, and aſſent 


whatſoever : and there would be left no difference be- 


tween truth and falſhood, no meaſures of credible and 
incredible in the world, if doubtful propoſitions ſhall _ 


take place before ſelf-evident; and what we certainly 


12825 give way to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken 
In propoſitions therefore contrary to the clear 
. ee of the agreement or diſagreement of any 
of our ideas, it will SE in vain to urge them as matters 
of faith. They cannot move our aſſent, under that 
or any other title whatſoever: for faith can never con- 
vince us of any thing that contradicts our knowledge ; 
becauſe, though faith be founded on the teſtimony of 5 
60D, (who cannot lye) revealing any propoſition to 
us; yet we cannot have an aſſurance of the truth of 
its being a divine revelation, greater than our own _ 
knowledge: ſince the whole ſtrength of the certainty 
depends upon our knowledge, that GOD revealed it; 
which in this caſe, where the propoſition ſuppoſed to 


be revealed contradicts our knowledge or reaſon, will 


always have this objection hanging to it, (viz.) that we ; 
cannot tell how to conceive that to come from GOD, 
the bountiful author of our Being, which, if received 
for true, muſt overturn all the principles and founda- 
tions of knowledge he has given us; render all our 


O 


faculties uſeleſs ; wholly deſtroy the moſt excellent part 


of his workmanſhip, our underſtandings ; and put a 
man in a condition, wherein he will have leſs light, 


leſs conduct, than the beaſt that periſheth. For if he 


mind of man can never have a clearer (and perhaps 


not ſo Set evidence of any thing to be a divine 7e- 
velation, 


— 
8 
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velation, as it has of the principles of its own realun. 


it can never have a ground to quit the clear evidence of 
its reaſon, to give place to a propoſition, whoſe revelg- 
tion has not agreaterevidencethan thoſe pr rinciples have. 


"radio + §. 6. Thus far a man has ule of reaſon, 
revelation and ought to hearken to It, even in im 
much lels. 


mediate and original revelation.” where 1t 


15 fuppoſcd to be made to him! elf: but to all thofe who 
pretend not to immediate revelation, but are required 
to pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed 


to Others, which, by the tradition of writings, or word 


of mouth, are conveyed down to them, reaſon has a 
great deal more to do, and is that only which can in- 
duce us to receive them. For matter of faith being 
only divine revelation, and nothing elle; faith, as we 
uſe the word, (called commonly divine faith) has to 
do with no propoſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppoſed 
So that I do not ſee how 
thoſe, who make revelation alone the ſole object of 


to be divinely revealed. 


faith, can ſay, that it is a matter of faith, and not of 


reaſon, to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a propoſition, to be 
found in ſuch or ſuch a book, is of divine inſpirat tion; un- 
leſs it be revealed, that that propoſition, or all in that 
book, was communicared by divine inſpiration. With- 


out ſuch a revelation, the believing or not believing 


that propoſition, or book, to be of divine authority, 
can never be matter of faith, but matter of reaſon ; and 
ſuch as I muſt come to an aſſent to only by the uſe of 
my reaton, which can never require or enable me to 
believe that which is contrary to itſelf: it being im- 


poſlible for reaſon ever to procure any aſſent to that, 


which to itſelf appears unreaſonable. 


In all things therefore, where we have clear evi- 


' dence from our ideas, and thoſe principles of know- 
ledge I have abovementioned: reaſon 18 the proper 


judge; and revelatton, though it may in conſenting 
with it confirm its dictates, yet cannot in ſuch caſes 
invalidate 1ts decrees : nor can we be obliged, where We 
bave tie Cc ear and evident ſentence of reaſqn, to — i 
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for the contrary opinion, under a pretence that it is mat- — 
ter of faith ; which can have no authority NNE the 


plain and clear dictates of rea/on. 
F. 7. But, Thirdly, there being many 
things wherein we have very imper fect no- 


reaſon, 
tions, or none at all; and other things, f 


whoſe paſt, preſent, or future exiſtence, by the natural 5 


ule of our faculties, we can have no knowledge at all: 


5 as being beyond the diſcovery of our natural fa- 
culties, and above reaſon, are, when revealed, the pro- 
per matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels re- 
belled againſt 60 D, and thereby loſt their firſt. happy 
late ; and that the dead ſhall riſe, and live again: theſe, 
and the like, being beyond the diſcovery of reaſon, are 


purely matters of faith; with w. hich e my Ts 
nothing to do. 

F. 8. But ſince GOD, in giving us 6 
F h f h = 8 hi Or not contra- 
ight of regſon, has not thereby tied up his ry to reaſon, 
own hands from ?ffording us, when he it revealed, 
faith. 
thoſe matters. wherein our natural faculties 
are able to give a probable determination; revelation, 
where God has been pleated to give it, muſt carry il 
gain the probable conjeftures of reaſon; becaule the 


revelation, and of the ſignification of the words where- 
nit is delivered. Indeed, if any thing ſhall be thought 


own clear and diſtinct ideas, there reaſon muſt be 
hearkened to, as to a matter within its province: ſince 
a man can never have ſo certain a knowledge, that a 


propoſition, which contradicts the clear principles and 


dence of his own knowledge, Was divinely revealed, 


or 


Things above | 


thinks fir, the light of revelation in any of te, matter of 


mind, not being certain of the truth of that it does not 
evidently know, but only yielding to the probability 
that appears in it, is bound to give up its aſſent to ſuch _ 
arteſtimony ; which, it is ſatisfied, comes from one 
who cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet it (till 
belongs to reaſon to judge of the truth of its being a 


revelation, which is contrary to the plain principles of 
reaton, and the evident knowledge the mind has of its 


* rr r 
> he 3 r 


; Revelation, in 


judge, or but 
om Tg that is purely matter of faith, and above 


| hearkened to. 
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or that he underſtands the words rightly, wherein it i; 
delivered, as he has, that the contrary is true; and ſo 
is bound to conſider and judge of it as a matter of 


reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without examination, as a 
matter of e 


5. 9. Firſt, Whatever Peet is re- 
matters where rakes of whoſe truth our mind, by its 
reafon cannot tiararsl faculties and notions, cannot judge, 


ought to be reaſon. 
Secondly, All presste whereof the 


mind by the uſe of its natural faculties, can come to 
determine and judge from naturally acquired ideas, are 
matter of reaſon ; with this difference ſtill, that in thoſe 
: concerning which it has but an uncertain evidence, and 


10 is perſuaded of their truth only upon probable 


grounds, which ſtill admit a poſſibility of the contrary 
to be true, without doing violence to the certain evi 
dence of its own knowledge, and overturning the 


principles of all reaſon; in ſuch probable propoſitions 


1 fay, an evident revelation ought to determine ou: 
aſſent even againſt probability. For where the prin— 


ciples ot reaſon have not evidenced a propoſition to be 


certainly true or falſe, there clear revelation, as ano- 
ther principle of truth, and ground of aſſent, may 
determine; and ſo it may be matter of faith, and be 
| alſo above reafon ; becauſe reaſon, in that particular 


matter, being able to reach no higher than probab!- 


Hiry, faith g gave the determination where reaſon came 


Mort; 1 revelation diſcovered on which fide the 


| truth lay. 


II §. 10. Thus far the dominion of faith 
where reaſon reaches, and that without any violence 0r 
can affordcer- hindrance to reaſon; which is not injured 


tain know- 


ledge, that is Or Miturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by 
to be hearken- new A of truth, coming from the 
; eternal fountain of all knowledge. W hat- 

ever God hath revealed, is certainly true; no doubt 
can 1 be made of it. This is the proper object of faith: 
hut 


<a 10. 
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but whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon 


muſt judge; which can never permit the mind to reject 
a greater evidence to embrace what 1s leſs evident, nor 
allow it to entertain probability 1 in oppolition to Know- 


ledge and certainty. There can be no evidence, that 


any traditional revelation is of divine original, in the 
words we receive it, and in the ſenſe we underſtand it, 


ſo clear, and ſo certain, as that of the Principles of 
reaſon : and therefore, nothing that is con:rary to, and 
inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evident dictates of rea- 
ſon, has a right to be urged or afjented to, as a matter of 
faith, wherein reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſocver 


is divine revelation, ought to over-rule all our opi- 


nions, prejudices and intereſts, and hath a right to be 
received with full affent : ſuch a ſubmiſſion as this of 


our reaſon to faith, takes not away the land-marks of 


knowledge. This ſhakes not the foundations of reaſon, 5 
but leaves us that uſe of our faculties, for which they 


were given us. 
8. 11. 7 the Provinces if faith end rea- 


fon are not kept diſtinct by theſe boundaries, eee 


daries be not 


there will, in matters of religion, be no ſer between 


room for reaſon at all; and thoſe extra- fab and rea- 
lon, no enthu- 


vagant opinions and ceremonies, that are fiaſm, orextrs 
to be found in the ſeveral religions of the vagancy in re- 


world, will not deſerve to be blamed. lh; ON IE 


contradikted. 


For, to this crying up of faith in oppoſi- 1 5 
tion to reaſon, we may, I think, in a good meaſure, 


aſcribe thoſe abſurdities that fill almoſt all the religions 
which poſſeſs and divide mankind: For men having 


been principled with an opinion, aches. they mult not 
conſult reaſon in the things of religion, however ap- 
parently contradictory to common ſenſe, and the very 


principles of all their knowledge, have let looſe their 


fancies, and natural ſuperſtition ; and have been, by 
them, led into fo ſtrange opinions, and extravagant 
practices in religion, that a conſiderate man cannot but 
ſtand amazed at their follies, and judge them ſo far 
from being acceptable to the great and wiſe GOD, 


that 
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that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and 
offenſive to a ſober good man. So that, in effect, rc. 
ligion, which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh vs from beaſts, 
1 and ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational 
creatures, above brutes, is that wherein men often ap- 


Love of truth 
neceſſaryß. | Þ the ſearch of truth, ought ir 


0 


pear moſt irrational, and more ſenſeleſs than beats 


themſelves. Credo, quia impolſibile ęſt: 1 believe, be- 


cauſe it is impoſſible, Might” in a good man, paſs for a 


ſally of zeal; but would prove a very ill rule for men 
to chuſe their opinions or religion by. 
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the firſt place to prepare his mind with 3 


love of it: for he that loves it not, will not take much 
pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he miſſcs 
it. There is nobody in the commonwealth of learning, 


who does not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth: and 


there 1s not a rational creature that would not take i it 


amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet, for all 
this, one may truly ſay, there are very few lovers of 


truth ſor truth's ſake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade 
themſelves that they are ſo. How a man may know 


whether he be ſo in earneſt, 1s worth enquiry : : and ] 


think there 1s this one unerring mark of it, viz. The 


not entertaining any propoſition with greater aſſurance, 


than the proofs 1 it is built upon will warrant. Who— 


ever goes beyond this meaſure of aſſent, it is plain, 
receives not truth in the love of it; loves not truth 


for truth's ſake, but for ſome other by-end. For the 
evidence that any propoſition is true, (except ſuch as 


are ſelf-evident) lying only in the proofs a man has of 
It, Whatſoever degrees of aſſent he affords it befor 
the 
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the degrees of that evidence, it is plain all that ſur- 
ploſige of aſſurance is owing to ſome other affection, 
and not to the love of troth : i being as impoſſible, 
that the love of truth ſhould carry my aſſent above 


— 85 
3 


the evidence, there is to me that it is true, as that 
the love of truth ſhould make me aſſent to any pro- 
poſition, for the lake. of that evidence, which 1 it has 
not, that it is true; which! is, ine eitect, to love it as a 
truth, becauſe it is polſb e or probable that it may not 
be true. In any truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our 
minds by the irreſiſtible light of ſelf-evidence, or by 
the force of demonſtration, the arguments that gain 
it aſſent, are the vouchers and gage of its probability 
to us; and we can. receive it for no other than ſuch as 
they deliver it to our underſtandings. Whatſoever 
credit or authority we give to any propoſition more 
than it receives from the "principles and proofs it ſup- 
ports itſelk upon, is wing to our inclinations that 
way, and is ſo far a derogation from the love of truth, 
as fuch : which, as it can receive no evidence from 
our paſſions or intereſts, 0 it ſhould receive no tincture 
from them. 


2. The aſſuming an authority of be 
hietating to others, and a forwardneſs to to diftate,. © 
preſcribe to their opinions, is a conſtant from whence. 
concomitant of this biaſs and corruption of our judg- 
ments: for how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, BE that 
he ſhould be ready to impoſe on others belief. who 
has already impoſed on his own? Whocan reaſonably 
expect arguments and conviction from him in dealing 
with others, whoſe underſtanding is not accuſtomed 
to them in his dealing with himſelf? Who does vio- 
lence to his own faculties, tyrannizes over his own 
mind, and uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 
lone, which is to command aſſent by only its own au- 
thority, 7. e. by and in proportion to that evidence 
which it carries with it. 

F. 3. Upon this occaſion I ſhall take Force of en- 
the liberty to conſider a third ground of wuliaſ, 


aflent, 
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aſſent, which, with ſome men, has the ſame autho. 
rity, and is as confidently relied on, as either fl 
or reaſon; I mean enthyfiaſm. Which, laying by rea- 
ſon, would ſet up revelation without! it. Whereby 
effect it takes away both reaſon and revelation, firs 
ſubſtitutes 1 in the room of it the ungrounded fancies of 
a man's own brain, and aſſumes them for a foundation 
both of opinion and conduct. 

F. 4. Reaſon is natural revelation, 
whereby the eternal father of light, and 
fountain of all knowledge, communicates 
to i that portion of truth which he has laid 
within the reach of their natural faculties. Revelation 
is natural reaſon enlarged by a new ſet of diſcoveries 
communicated by GOD immediately, which reaſon 
vouches the truth of, by the teſtimony and proofs it 
gives, that they come from GOD. So that he that 
takes away reaſon, to make way for revelation, puts 
out the light of both, and does much the ſame, as if 
he would perſuade a man to put out his eyes, the bet- 
ter to receive the remote light of an inviſible ſtar by 
a teleſcope. 


Reaſon and 


| revelation. 


6.0: Immediate 1 8 a much 
eaſier way for men to eſtabliſh their 0PI- 
nions, and regulate their conduct, than 
the tedious and not always ſucceſsful labour of ſtrict 
reaſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very 
apt to pretend to revelation, and to perſuade them- 
ſelves that they are under the peculiar guidance of 
heaven in their actions and opinions, eſpecially in thoſe 
of them which they cannot account for by the ordi- 
_ nary methods ©: knowledge, and principles of rea- 
ſon. Hence we ſce, that, in all ages, men, in whom 

melancholy has mixed with devotion, o or whole con- 

ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an opinion of 
a greater familiarity with GOD, and a nearer admit- 
tance to his favour, than is afforded to others, have 
often flattered themſelves with a perſuaſion of an im- 
mediate intercourſe with the Deity, and frequent com- 
munications 


5 Riſe of (n+ 
thuſiaſm, 


ing by a ray darted into the mind immediately from 


the fountain of light. This they underſtand he has 
promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good a title to 


expect it, as thoſe who are his peculiar people, choſen 
by him, and depending on him ? ” 


-— 


F. 6. Their minds being thus prepared, 


| Enchuſiaſin, | 7 
whatever groundleſs opinion comes to ſet- 3 


tle itſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies, is an illumi- 
nation from the ſpirit of GOD, and preſently of di- 
vine authority: and whatſoever odd action they find 
in themſelves a ſtrong inclination to do, that impulſe 
is concluded to be à call or direction from heaven, 


and muſt be obeyed; it is a commiſſion from above, 
and REY: cannot err in executing it. 


This I take to be properly enthubaſin; which; 


though founded neither on reaſon nor divine revels- 5 
tion, but riſing from the conceits of a warmed or 
over-weening brain, works yet, where it once gets 
footing, more powerfully on the perſuaſions and actions 
of Muy than either of thoſe two, or both together: 
men being moſt forwardly obedient to the impulſes 
they receive from themſelves; and the whole man is 
lure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole man is 
carried by a natural motion. For ſtrong conceit, like 
a new principle, carries all eaſily with it; when got 
above common ſenſe, and freed from all reſtraint 9 
reaſon and check of reflection, it is heightened into 


a divine authority, in concurrence with our own tem- 


per and inclination. 


§. 8. Though the odd opinions akd ex- Eike e 
travagant actions enthuſiaſm has run men miſtaken for 
into, were enough to warn them againſt felt and 
this wrong principle, lo apt to miſguide OW = 
them both in their belief and conduct; yet the love 
of ſomething extraordinary, the eaſe and glory it is to 


be inſpired, and be above the common and natural 
ways of knowledge, ſo flatters many men's lazineſs, 
Vo I. II. — ines ignorance 
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| mönications from the divine ſpirit. GO D I own can- | 
not be denied to be able to enli zhten the underſtand- 
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ignorance and vanity, that when once they are got 


into this way of immediate revelation, of illumina- 


tion without ſearch, and of certainty without proof 
and without examination, tis a hard matter to get 
them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them: they are 
above it: they ſee the light infuſed into their under- 
ſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken; 'tis clear and 


viſible there, like the light of bright ſun-ſhine ; ſheixs 


itſelf, and needs no other proof but its own evidence; 


they feel the hand of GOD moving them within, and 
the impulſes of the ſpirit, and cannot be miſtaken in 
what they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves, and 
are ſure reaſon hath nothing to do with what they ſee 


and feel in themſelves; what they have a ſenſible ex- 
perience of, admits no doubt, needs no probation. 
Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to 


have it proved to him, that the light ſhines, and that 
he ſees it? It is its own proof, and can have no other. 


When the ſpirit brings light into our minds, it diſpels 


darkneſs. We ſee it, as we do that of the ſun at noon, 


and need not the twilight of reaſon to ſhew it us. This 
light from heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure; carries 
its own demonſtration with it; and we may as rationally 
take a glow-worm to aſſiſt us to diſcover the ſun, as to 


examine the celeſtial ray by our dim candle, reaſon. 
. 9. This is the way of talking of theſe men: they 
are ſure, becauſe they are ſure; and their perſuaſions 


are right, only becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, 
when what they ſay is ſtripped of the metaphor of 
ſeeing and feeling, this is all it amounts to; and yet 


theſe ſimilies ſo impoſe on them, that they ſerve 
them, for certainty in themſelves, and demonſtration 
to others. 

1 10. Bot to examine a little ben 
how tobe this internal light, and this feeling on 
diſcovered. which they build ſo much. Theſe men 
have, chew ſay, clear light, and they ſee: they have 
an awakened ſenſe, and they feel: this cannot, they 


are fure, be diputed them. For when a man oo he 
ſees 


Esse. oa nd, "hy 
fees or he feels,” nobody can deny it him that he does 
ſo. But here let me aſk : This ſeeing, is it the percep- 


tion of the truth of the propoſition, or of this, ar 
it is a revclation from God? This feeling, is it a per- 
ception of an inclination or fancy to do ſomething, or 


of the ſpirit of God moving that inclination ? Theſe 
are two very different perceptions, and muſt be care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon our- 
ſelves. I may perceive the truth of a propoſition, and 


yet not perceive that it is an immediate revelation from 


God. I may perceive the truth of a propoſition in 


Euclid, without its being, or my percelving it to be, 
a revelation : nay, I may perceive I came not by this 


knowledge in a natural way, and ſo may conclude it 
revealed, without perceiving that it is a revelation 
from God; becauſe there be ſpirits, which, without 
being divinely commiſſioned, may excite thoſe ideas 
in me, and lay them in ſuch order before my mind, 
that I may perceive their connexion. So that the ; 
knowledge of any propoſition coming into my mind, 
I know not how, is not a perception that it is from 
God. Much leſs is a ſtrong perſuaſion that it is true, 
a perception that it is from God, or ſo much as true. 
But however it be called light and ſeeing, I ſuppole, 
it is at moſt but belief and aſſurance: and the propo- 
fition taken for a revelation, is not ſuch as they know 
to be true, but take to be true. For where a propo- 


fition is known to be true, revelation is needleſs: and 
it is hard to conceive how there can be a revelation, to 


any one, of what he knows already. If therefore it 
be a propoſition which they are perſuaded, but do 
not know to. be true, whatever they may call it, it is 
not ſeeing, but believing. For theſe are two ways, 
whereby truth comes into the mind, wholly diftiact, 
ſo that one is not the other. What I ſee I know to be 
ſo by the evidence of the thing itſelf; what I believe, 
| take to be ſo upon the teſtimony of another: but 
this teſtimony I muſt know to be given, or elle what 
ground have Jof believing? 1 mitt ſee that it 1s God 

. | that 
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that reveals this to me, or elſe I ſee nothing. The 


queſtion then here is, how do I know that God is the 


revealer of this to me; that this impreſſion is made 


upon my mind by his holy ſpirit, and that therefore! 
ought to obey it? If I know not this, how great ſo- 


ever the aſſurance is that I am poſſeſſed with, it 18 
groundleſs; whatever light J pretend to, it is but en- 
 #hufiaſm. For whether the propoſition ſuppoſed to be 


revealed, be in itſelf evidently true, or viſibly pro- 
bable, or by the natural ways of knowledge uncer- 


_ tain, the propoſition that muſt be well grounded and 
manifeſted to be true, is this, that God is the revealer 
of it, and that what I take to be a revelation, is cer- 
tainly put into my mind by him, and is not an illuſion, 
dropped i in by ſome other ſpirit, or raiſed by my own 
fancy. For, if I miſtake not, theſe men receive it 
for true, becauſe they preſume God revealed it. Does it 


not then ſtand them upon, to examine on what grounds 


they preſume it to be a revelation from God? Or elſe 


all their confidence is mere preſumption; and this 


light they are ſo dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis 
Fatuus, that leads them continually round in this 


circle; it is 4 revelation, becauſe they firmly believe UE 
and they believe it, becauſe it is a revelation. 
§. 11. In all that is of divine revelation, 


Enthuſiaſm there is need of no other proof, but that 


fails of evi- 


dence, that it is an inſpiration from God: for he can 
the e neither deceive, nor be deceived. But 


tion 18 trom 


Gl. how mall it be known, that any propoſi- 

tion in our minds is a truth infuſed by 
God; a truth that 1s revealed to us by him, which he 
declares to us, and therefore we ought to believe! 
Here it is that Enthuſiaſm fails of the evidence it pre- 


tends to. For men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a light 


whereby, they ſay, they are enlightened, and brought 
into the knowledge of this or that truth. But if they 


know it to be a truth, they muſt know it to be ſo either 


by its own ſelf. evidence to natural reaſon, or by the 


Enthuſiaſm. „55 389 
and know it to be a truth either of theſe two ways, 
they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a revelation. For they 
know it to be true by the ſame way that any other man 
naturally may know that it is ſo, without the help of 
revelation. F or thus all the truths, of what kind 
ſoever, that men uninſpired are enlightened with, came 


into their minds, and are eſtabliſhed there. If they 


ſay, they know it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation 


from God, the reaſon is good : but then it will be de- 


manded, how they know it to be a revelation from 
God? If they ſay by the light it brings with it, which 


ſhines bright in their minds, and they cannot reſiſt; * 


beſeech them to conſider, whether this be any more 
than what we have taken notice of already, viz. that 
it is a revelation, becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be 
true, For all the light they ſpeak of, is but a ſtrong, 


though vngrounded perſuaſion of their own minds; fs 
that it is a truth. For rational grounds from proofs, 


that it 1s a truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; 
for then it is not received as a revelation, but upon 
the ordinary grounds that other truths are received: 
and if they believe it to be true, becauſe it is a reve- 
lation, and have no other reaſon for its being a revela- 
tion, but becauſe they are fully perſuaded, without 
any other reaſon that it is true, they believe it to be 


a revelation, only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to 


be a revelation ; which is a very unſafe ground to pro- 
ceed on, either in our tenets or actions: and what rea- 
dier way can there be to run ourſelves into the moſt 


extravagant errors and miſcarriages, than thus to ſet 


vp fancy for our ſupreme and ſole guide, and to be- 
lieve any propoſition to be true, any action to be right, 


only becauſe we believe it to be ſo? The ſtrength of 
our perſuaſions is no evidence at all of their own rec- 


titude: crooked things may be as ſtiff and unflexible 
as ſtrait; and men may be as poſitive and peremp- 


tory in error as in truth. How come elſe the un- 


tractable zealots in different and oppolite parties? For 
if the light which every one thinks he has in his mind, 
C c 1 85 i which 
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390 1 | Enthuſiaſm. 
which in this caſe is nothing but the ſtrength of his 
_ own perſuaſion, be an evidence that it is from God, 
contrary opinions may have the ſame title to be in- 
| ſpirations; and God will be not only the father of 
lights, but of oppoſite and contradictory lights, lead- 
ing men contrary ways; and contradictory propoſitions 
will be divine truths, if an ungrounded ſtrength of 
aſſurance be an evidence, that wy propoſition is a di- 
vine revelation. 
§. 12. "This cannot be otherwiſe, whilt 
Firmneſs of 5 ſs of foal de tl i 
perfuaion, no firmneſs of perſuaſion is made the cauſe 
proof that any of believing, and confidence of being in 
bon Cel. 's the right is made an argument of truth. 
rom O 5 
: St. Paul himſelf believed he did well, 
and that he had a call to it, when he perſecuted the 
chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong: 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were miſtaken. 
Good men are men til}, liable to miſtakes, and are 
ſometimes warmly engaged i in errors, which they take 
for divine truths, ſhining in their minds with the 
cleareſt light. | 


Theta 4.2.3: Light, true light in | the led | is, 
ant 4 what, or can be nothing elſe but the evidence of 
©» the truth of any propoſition; and if it be 
not a ſelf- evident propoſition, all the light it has, or 
can have, is from the clearneſs and validity of thoſe 
| proofs upon which it is received. To talk of any 
other light in the underſtanding, is to put ourſelves 
in the dark, or in the power of the prince of dark- 
neſs, and by our own conſent to give ourſelves up to 

_ deluſion, to believe a lye: for, if ſtrength of perſua- 
ſion be the light which muſt guide us, I aſk, how 
| ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the deluſions of Sa- 
tan, and the inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt ? He can 
transform himſelf into an angel of light. And they 
who are led by this Son of the Morning, are as fully 
ſatisfied of the illumination, 7. e. are as ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded, that they are enlightened by the ſpirit of God, 
as any one who is ſo: they acquicice and rejoice in it, 
are 
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are ated by it; and nobody can be more ſure, nor 


more in the right, (if their own ſtrong belief may be 
. than they. 5 5 


8. 14. He therefore that will not give 3 


himſeltt up to all the extravagancies of muſt be judg- 
deluſion and error, mult bring This guide adi of by rea- 
of his light within to the trial. God, when 
he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man: 1 

leaves all his faculties in their natural ſtate, to enable 
him to judge of his inſpirations, whether they be of 
divine original or no. When he illuminates the mind 


on, 


with ſupernatural light, he does not extinguiſh that 


which is natural. If he would have us aſſent to the 
truth of any propoſition, he either evidences that 
truth by the uſual methods of natural reaſon, or elſe 
makes it known to be a truth, which he would have 
us afſent to, by his authority, and convinces us that 
it is ſrom him, by ſome marks which reaſon cannot 
be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt judge and 
guide in every thing. do not mean, that we muſt 
conſult reaſon, and examine whether a propoſition, re- 
vealed from God, can be made out by natural prin- 
ciples; and if it cannot, that then we may reject it: 
but conſult it we muſt, and by it examine whether it 

be a revelation from God or no: and if reaſon finds 
it to be revealed from God, reaſon then declares for 
it, as much as for any other truth, and makes it one 
of her dictates. Every conceit that thoroughly warms 
our fancies, muſt paſs for an inſpiration, if there be 

| nothing but the ſtrength of our perſuaſions, whereby 
to judge of our perſuaſions. If reaſon muſt not e, 
amine their truth by ſomething extrinſical to the per- 
ſuaſions themſelves, inſpirations and deluſions, truth 
and falſhood, will have the ſame meaſure, and will 


not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed. 
F. 15. If this internal light, or any pro- Behef no 


calls which under that title we take for proofof rere- 


inſpired, be conformable to the principles 


of reaſon, or to the word of God, which is atteſted | 
Cc 4 revelation, 
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revelation, reaſon warrants it, and we may fafely re- 


ceive it for true, and be guided by it in our belief and 
actions: if it receive no teſtimony nor evidence from 
either of theſe rules, we cannot take it for a revelation, 
or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other mark 
that it is a revelation, beſides our believing that it is 
ſo. Thus we ſee the holy men of old, who had reve- 
| lations from God, had ſomething elſe beſides that in- 
ternal light of aſſurance 3 in their « own minds, to teſtify 


to them that i It was from God. They were not left to 


their own perſuaſions alone, that thoſe perſuaſions were 

from God, but had outward ſigns to convince them of 
the author of thoſe revelations. And when they were 

to convince others, they had a power given them to 
juſtify the truth of their commiſſion from heaven; and 
by viſible ſigns to aſſert the divine authority of a meſ- 
ſage they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw the buſh burn 
without being conſumed, and heard a voice out of it. 
This was ſomething beſides finding an impulſe upon 

his mind to go to Pharaob, that he might bring his 
brethren out of Igypt; and yet he thought not this 
enough to authorize him to go with that meſſage, n 
God, by another miracle of his rod turned into a ſer- 
pent, had aſſured him of a power to teſtify his miſſion. 


by the ſame miracle repeated before them whom he was 


ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an angel to deliver 1/ae! 
from the Midianites, and yet he deſired a ſign to con- 
vince him, that this commiſſion was from God. T heſe, 
and ſeveral the like inſtances to be found among the 
prophets of old, are enough to ſhew, that they thought 
not an inward ſceing or perſuaſion of their own minds, 
without any other proof, a ſufficient evidence that it 
was from God, though the ſcripture does not every 


where mention their demanding or having ſuch proofs. 


FS. 16. In what have ſaid, I am far from denying 
that God can, or doth ſometimes, enlighten men's 
minds in the apprehending of certain truths, or excite. 


them to good actions, by the immediate influence and 


and aſſiſtance of the holy ſpirit, without any extraor- 
- IE "opp ioary 
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| dinary tons accompany ng it. But in ſuch caſes too | 
we have Teaſon and ſcripture, unerring rules to know 
Whether it be from God or no. Where the truth em- 
braced is conſonant to the revelation in the written 
word of God, or the action conformable to the dictates 
of right reaſon, or holy writ, we may be aſſured that 


we run no riſk in entertaining it as ſuch); becauſe, 


though perhaps it be not an immediate revelation from 
God, extraordinarily operating on our minds, yet we 


are ſure it is warranted by that revelation which he has 


given us of truth. But it is not the ſtrength of our 
private perſuaſion within ourſelves, that can warrant it 
to be a light or motion from heaven; nothing can do 
that but the written word of God without us, or that 
ſtandard of reaſon which is common to us with all men. 
Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſs for any opinion or 


action, we may receive it as of divine authority; but 


it is not the ſtrength of our own perſuaſions which can 
by itſelf give it that ſtamp. The bent of our own : 


minds may favour it as much as we pleaſe ; : that ma 


ſhew it to be a fondling of our own, but will by no 
means prove it to be an offspring of heaven, and of 5 


divine original. 


c H A P. XX. 
0% Wrong Au, or Error. . 
9 1. > Nouledge being to be had only 


of viſible certain truth, error is 
not a fault of our knowledge, but a miſ- 


Cauſes of er. 
ror. Te 


take of our Judgment, giving aſſent to that which * 


not true. 
But if aſſent be grounded on likelihood, if ho. pro- 


per object and motive of our aſſent be probability, and 


| that probability conſiſts in what 1s laid down in the 
foregoing chapters, it will be demanded, how men 


come 
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come to give their aſſents contrary to probability, For 
there is nothing more common than contrariety of opi- 


tions; nothing more obvious, than that one man 


wholly diſbelieves what another only doubts of, and 

a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The 
reaſons whereof, though they may be very various, 
pet, I ſuppoſe, may be all reduced to theſe four, 


i. Want of proofs. 

2. Want of ability to uſe them. 

3. Want of will to uſe them. 
4. Wrong meaſures of probability. 
FS. 2. Firſt, By want of proofs, I do not 
mean only the want of thoſe proofs which 
are no where extant, and ſo are no where 


to be had; but the want even of thoſe proofs which are 
in being, or might be procured. And thus men want 
58 proofs, "who have not the convenience or opportunity 

to make experiments and obſervations themlelves, tend- 


ing to the pr oof of any propoſition; nor likewiſe the 


| convenience to enquire into, and collect the teſtimonies | 
of others: and in this fare are the greateſt part of 
mankind, who are given up to labour, and enſlaved 


tothe neceſſity of their mean condition, whoſe lives are 


worn out only in the proviſions for living. Theſe men's 
opportunity of knowledge and enquiry are commonly 
28 narrow as their fortunes ; ; and their underſtandings 
are but little inſtructed, when all their whole time and 


pains is laid out to {till the croaking of their own bel- 


ies, or the the cries of their children. It is not to be 


expected, that a man who drudges on, all his life, in 
a laborious trade, ſhould be more knowing in the va- 


riety of things done in the world, than a packhorſe, 
who 1s driven conſtantly forwards and backwards, in a 


narrow lane and dirty road, only to market, ſhould be 


killed in the geography of the country. Nor is it at 
all more poſſible, that he who wants leiſure, books, 
and languages, and the opportunity of converling with 
variety of men, ſhould be in a condition to collect 
thoſe teſtimonies and obſervations which are in being, 


and 
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and are neceſſary to make out many, nay, moſt of the 
propoſitions, that in the ſocieties of men are judged 


of the greateſt moment; or to find out grounds of 

aſſurance ſo great, as the belief of the points he would 

| build on them is thought neceſſary. So that a great part 

of mankind are, by the natural and unalterable ſtate of 

things in this world, and the conſtitution of human 

affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible ignorance 

bol thoſe proofs on which others build, and which are 

_ neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe opinions ; the oreatelt part 
of men, having much to do to get the means of living, 


are not in a condition to look after thoſe of learned 


and laborious enquiries. 


S8. 3. What ſhall we ſay then? A the . 
. greateſt part of mankind, by the neceſſity % OR. 

of their condition, ſubjected to unavoid- of thoſe who 

able ignorance in thoſe things which are erg 

; anzwered, 

of greateſt importance to them ? (for of 

theſe it is obvious to enquire.) Have the bulk of 

mank ind no other guide, but accident and blind chance, 

to conduct them to their happineſs or miſery ? Are 


the current opinions, and licenſed guides of every 


country, ſufficient evidence and ſecurity te ever7 


man, to venture his greateſt concernments on; nay, 
huis everlaſting happineſs or miſery? Or can thoſe be 

the certain and infallible oracles and ſtandards of truth, 
which teach one thing in Chriftendom, and another in 

Turkey? Or ſhall a poor countryman be eternally happy, f 


for having the chance to be born in Laly; or a day- 


labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had the ill 
luck to be born in England ? How ready ſome men may 
be to ſay ſome of theſe things, I will not here exa- 
mine ; but this I am ſure, that men mult allow one 
or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe 
which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, that God has furniſh- 
ed men with faculties ſufficient to direct them in the 
way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ | 
them that way, when their ordinary vocations allow 
them the leiſure. No man is ſo wholly taken up with 
the attendance on the means of living, as to have no 
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| ſpare time at all to think of his ſoul, and inform him 
felf in matters of religion, Were men as intent upon 
this, as they are on things of lower concernment, there 


are none lo enſlaved to the neceſſities of life, who might 


not find many vacancies that might be huſbanded to 
this advantage of their knowledge. 


ede F. 4. Beſides thoſe hols improvements - 
 Gered from ad informations are ſtrained by the nar- 
n 8 


rowneſs of their fortunes, there are others, 


whoſe largeneſs of fortune would plentifully enough 
ſupply books, and other requiſites for clearing 'of 
doubts, and diſcovering of truth; but they are cooped i in 
_ cloſe, by the Jaws of. their countries, and the ſtrict 


guards of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them igno- 


rant, leſt, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs 
in them. Theſe are as far, nay farther from the liberty 
and opportunities of a Fair enquiry, than thoſe poor and 
wretched labourers we before ſpoke of ; and, however 
they may ſeem high and great, are confined to nar- 
rowneſs of thought, and enſlaved in that which ſhould 
be the freeſt part of man, their underſtandings. This 
1s generally the caſe of all thoſe who live in places where 
care is taken to propagate truth without knowledge, 


where men are forced, at a venture, to be of the reli- 


gion of the country, and muſt therefore ſwallow down 
opinions, as filly people do empiricks pills, without 
| knowing what they are made of, or how they will work, 
and have nothing to do, but believe that they will do 
the cure; but in this are much more miſerable than they, 


in that they are not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what 


perhaps they had rather let alone, or to chuſe the phy- 


lician to whoſe conduct they would truſt themſelves. 
>dly, Want . 5 Secondly, Thoſe who wan? ſkill to uſe 


of ſkill to uſe * Zhoſe evidences they have of probabilities, 
who cannot carry a train of conſequences 


them, 


in their heads, nor weigh exactly the preponderancy of 


contrary proofs and teſtimonies, making every cir- 
cumſtance its due allowance, may be eaſily miſled to 


aſſent to poſitions that are not probable, There are 


ſome. 
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ſome men of one, ſome but of two ſyllogiſms, and no 
more; and others that can but advance one ſtep far- 
ther. Theſe cannot always diſcern that ſide on which 
the ſtrongeſt proofs lie, cannot conſtantly follow that 
which in Itſelf is the more probable opinion. Now | 
that there is ſuch a difference between men, in reſpett _ 
of their underſtandings, I think nobody, who has had 
any converſation with his neighbours, will queſtion, 
though he never was at 1etminſter- Hall, or the Ex- 
change, on the one hand; nor at Alms-houſes, or Bed- 
lam, on the other : which great difference in men's in- 
tellectuals, whether it rites from any defect in the 
organs of the body particularly adapted to thinking; 
or in the dulneſs or untractableneſs of thoſe faculties, 
for want of uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural 
differences of men's ſouls themſelves; or ſome, or all 
of theſe together, it matters not here to examine; only | 
this is evident, that there is a difference of degrees in 
men's underſtandings, apprehenſions, and reafonings, 
to ſo great a latitude, that one may, without doing 
injury to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater diſ- 
tance between ſome men and others in this reſpect, 
than between ſome men and ſome beaſts. But ho W 
this comes about, is a ſpeculation, though of great 
conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe. 
. b. Thirdly, There are another fort of gay, Want 
5 people that want proofs, not becauſe they of vill uſe 
are out of their reach, but becauſe they em. : 
will not uſe them : who, though they have riches and 
leiſure enough, and want neither parts nor other helps, 
are yet never the: better for them, Their hor purſuit 
of pleaſure, or conſtant drudgery in buſineſs, engages 
ſome men's thoughts elſewhere; lazineſs and ofcitancy 
in general, or a particular averſion for books, ſtudy, 
and meditation, keep others from any ſerious thoughts 
at all; and ſome, out of fear that an impartial enquiry 
would not favour thoſe opinions which beſt ſuit thei. 
prejudices, lives, and deſigns, content themſelves, 
without 0 to take upon truſt what they find 


convenient, 
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convenient, and in faſhion. Thus moſt men, « even of 
thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their lives without 
an acquaintance with, much leſs a rational aflent to, 
probabilites they are concerned to know, though they 

lie ſo much within their view, that to be convinced of 


them, they need but turn their eyes that way. But we 
know ſome men will not read a letter, which is ſup- 


poſed to bring ill news; and many men forbear to caſt 
up their accompts, or ſo much as think upon their 
eſtates, who have reaſon to fear their affairs are in no 


very good poſture. How men, whoſe plentiful for- 
tunes allow them leiſure to improve their underſtand- 
ings, can ſatisfy themſelves with a lazy i Ignorance, I 
cannot tell; but methinks they have a low opinion of 
their ſouls, who lay out all their incomes in proviſions 
for the body, and employ none of it to procure the 
the means and helps of knowledge; who take great 
care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid outſide, 
and would think themſelves miſerable in coarſe clothes, 
or a patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their 


minds to appear abroad i in a pie-bald livery of coarſe 


: patches, and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch as it has pleaſed 
chance, or their country taylor, (I mean the common 
opinion of thoſe they have converſed with) to clothe 
them in. I will not here mention how unreaſoable this 
1s for men that ever think of a future ſtate, and their 
concernment in it, which no rational man can avoid to 
do ſometimes ; nor ſhall I take notice, what a ſhame 
and confuſion it is, to the greateſt contemners of knoõw- 


ledge, to be found ignorant in things they are con- 


cerned to know. But this, at leaſt, is worth the con- 


ſideration of thoſe who call themſelves gentlemen, 
That however they may think credit, reſpect, power, 


and authority, the concomitants of their birth and for- 
tune, yet they will find all theſe til] carried away from 


them by men of lower condition, who ſurpaſs them in 


Knowledge. They who are blind will always be led 


by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the ditch : and he is 
certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is 
ſo 
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fo in his underſtanding. In the foregoing inſtances, 
ſome of the cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong aſſent, 
and how it comes to paſs, that probable doctrines Wil 
not always received with an aſſent proportionable to 
the reaſons which are to be had for their probability: 
but hitherto we have conſidered only ſuch probabil;. 
ties, whoſe proofs do exiſt, but do not appear to hinz . 


Us who embraces the error. 


7. Fourthly, There remains 5 yet the laſt athly, Wrang 
| fort, who, even where the real probabilities meafures of” 
appear, and are plainly laid before them, A 
do not admit of the conviction, nor yield Ben LD 
unto manifeſt reaſons, but do either tte ſuſpend 
their aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable opinion, 
And to this danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken 
up Wrong meaſures of gene which are, 


"5 Propof tions that are not in b er certain aud 


evident, out doubiful aud fa We taken up is Prin 
ciples. 


4; ee hypotheſes. 


3. Frecommant paſſi OS Or inclinations. 
4. Autborit by. 


ET Firſt, the Grit ad firmeſt ground Firſt, Dolle 
of probability, is the conformity any thing ful propob.. 


has to our own knowledge ; eſpecially that NR 


part of our knowledge which we have em- Mm 
braced, and continue to look on as principles. The ; 
have 0 great an influence upon our opinions, that ic is 
uſually by them we judge of truth, and meaſure pro- 
bability to that degree, that what is incouſiſtent with 
our principles, is o far from paſſing for probable wick 
us, that it will not be allowed poſſible. The reverence 
borne to theſe principles is ſo great, and their autho- 
rity ſo paramount to all other, that the teſtimony not 
only of other men, but the evidences of our own ſenſes 
are often rejected, when they offer to vouch any thing 
contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed rules, How much the 


_ doctrine by 
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doctrine of innate principles, and that principles are not 
to be proved or queſtioned, has contributed tothis, I will 
not here examine. This L readily grant, that one truth 
cannot contradict another; buc withal I rake leave alſo 
to fay, that every one ought very carefully to beware 
what he admits for a principle, to examine it ſtrictly, and 
ſee whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by 
its own evidence, or whether he docs only with af- 
ſurance believe it to be ſo, upon the authority of 
others: for he hath a ſtrong bias put into his under- 
ſtanding, which will unavoidably miſguide bis aſſent, 
who hath imbibed wrong principles, and has blindly & 
given himſclf up to the e of any opinion in 
itſelf not evidently true. 
There is nothing more ordinary, than that c 
hb ſhould receive into their minds propoſitions 
{eſpecially about matters of religion) from their parents, 


nurles, or thoſe about them; which being inſinuated 


into their unwary, as well as unbiaſſed underſtandings, 
and faſtened by degrees, are at laſt (equally, whether 
true or falſe) riveted there, by long cuſtom and edu- 


cation, beyond all poſſibility of being g pulled out again. 


For men, when they are grown up, reflecting upon 
their opinions, and finding thoſe of this ſort to be as 
ancient in their minds as their very memories, not having 
obſerved their early inſinuation, nor by what means they 

got them, they are apt to reverence them as ſacred | 
things, and not to ſuffer them to be prophaned, touched 


or queſtioned: they look on them as the Urim and Thun. 


mim ſet up in their minds immediately by GO himſelf, 
to be the great and unerring deciders of truth and falſ- 
hood, and the judges to which they are to appeal in all 
manner of controverſies. DD 

FS. 10, This opinion of his principles (let them be 
what they will) being once eftabliſhed in any one's mind, 
it is eaſy to be imagined, what reception any propoſi- 
tion ſhall find, how clearly ſoever proved, that ſhall 
jvalidate their authority, or at all thwart with theſe in- 
ternal oracles: whereas the groſſeſt abſurdities and im- 


n 
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probabilities, being but agreeable to ſuch principles, go 
down glibly, and are calily digeſted. The great ob- 
ſtinacy that is to be found in men firmly believing quite 


contrary opinions, though many times equally abſurd, 
in the various religions of mankind, are as evident a 


proof, as they are an unavoidable conſequence of this 
way of reaſoning from received traditional principles. 
So that men will diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce 
the evidence of their ſenſes, and give their own expe- 
rience the lye, rather than admit of any thing diſagree- 
ing with theſe ſacred tenets. Take an intelligent RO 
manifſt, that from the very firſt dawning of any notions 
in his underſtanding hath had this principle conſtantly _ 
inculcated, viz. That he muſt believe as the church 
4 Of thoſe of his communion) believes, or that the 
Pope is infallible ; and this he never ſo much as heard 
queſtioned, till at forty or fifty years old he met with 


one of other principles: how is he prepared eaſily to 


ſwallow, not only againſt all probability, but even the 
clear evidence of his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſub- 
fantiation? This principle has ſuch an influence on his 
mind, that he will believe that to be fleſh, which he 


ſees to be bread. And what way will you take to con- 


vince a man of any improbable opinion he holds, who, 


with ſore philoſophers, hath laid down this as a foun- 


dation of reaſoning, That he muſt believe his reaſon 
(for fo men improperly call arguments drawn from 
their principles) againſt his ſenſes? Let an enthuſiaſt be 
principled that he or his teacher is inſpired, and acted 
by an immediate communication of the divine ſpirit, 

and you in vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons. 
againſt his doctrine, Whoever therefore have imbibed 


wrong principles, are not, in things inconſiſtent with 


theſe principles, to be moved by the moſt apparent and 
convincing probabilities, till they are ſo candid and in- 
genuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to examine 

_ even thoſe very principles, which XA never ſuffer _ 


themſelves to do. 
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Secondly, R.. F. 11. Secondly, Next to theſe are men 
ceived bypo- whoſe underſtandings are caſt into a mould, 


if 
pings and faſhioned juſt to the ſize of a received 


| bypotheſis. The Aike redes between theſe and the for. 
mer 1s, that they will admit of matter of fact, and 
agree with diſſenters in that; but differ only in alien. - 


ing of reaſons, and explaining the manner of opera- 


tion. Theſe are not at that open defiance with their 
ſenſes, as the former; they can endure to hearken to 
their information a little more patiently ; bur will by no 


means admit of their reports in the explanation of things; 
nor be prevailed on by probabilities, which would con- 
vince them, that things are not brought about ul! 
after the ſame manner that they have decreed wichig 


themſelves that they are. Would it not be an inſuf. 


ſerable thing for a KERR profeſſor, and that which 


his ſcarlet would bluſh at, to have his authority, of 


' forty years ſtanding, wrought out of hard rock Greet 
and Zain, with no ſmall expence of time and candle, 


and confirmed by general tradition, and a reverend 


beard, in an inſtant overturned by an upſtart noveliſt! 


Can any one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, 


That what he taught his ſcholars thirty years ago, was 


all error and miſtake; and that he ſold them hard words 


and ignorance at a very dear rate? What t 1 
* ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a caſe? And who 


ever, by the moſt cogent arguments, will be prevailed 


with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old opinions, 


and pretences to knowledge and learning, which, with 


hard ſtudy, he hath all his time been Jabouring for: 
and turn himſelf out ſtark naked, in queſt afreſh of | 
new notions? All the arguments can be uſed, will be 
as little able to prevail, as the wind did with the tra. 
veller to part with his cloak, which he held only the 


faſter. To this of wrong hypotheſis, may be reduced or 


the errors that may be occalioned by a true hypotheſis, 
right principles, but not rightly underſtood. There 
18 nothing more familiar than this. The inſtances ok 


men contending for different opinions, W which they all 
| derive 


all their teſtimonies. Qued volumus, 
what ſuits our wiſhes, is forwardly believed; is, I ſup- 
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derive from the infallible truth of the ſcripture, are an 
undeniable proof of it. All that call themſclves chriſ- 


tians allow the text that ſays, jperavs:ire, to carry in it 


the obligation to a very weighty duty. But yet how 


very erroneous will one of their practices be, who, un- 


deritanding nothing but the French, take this rule with 


one tranſlation to be, repentez vous, repent; or with 
the other, faities penilence, do penance? | 


$12, Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs 1 Thirdly, I 
men's appetites and prevailing paſſions, run dominant pal- 


the ſame fate. Let never ſo much probabi- . 


lity hang on one ſide of a covetous man's reaſoning, and 


money on the other, it is eaſy to foreſee which will 
__ outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud walls, reſiſt the 
5 ſtrongelt batteries; and though, perhaps, ee ee 

the force of a clear argument may make ſome impreſ- 


ſion, yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the 


enemy truth, that would captivate or diſturb them. 
Tell a man, paſſionately i in love, that he is jilted; bring 


a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſhood of his miſtreſs, it is 
ten to one but three kind words of her's thall invalidate 


facile credimus ; 


poſe, what every one hath more than once experiment- 


ed; and though men cannot =l:-ays openly gainſay or 
reſiſt the force of manifeſt prooabiliries, that make 
_ againſt them, yet yield they not to the argument ; not 
but that it is the nature of the anderitanding conſtantly 
to cloſe with the more probable ſide ; but yet a man 


hath a power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its eriquiries, and 
not permit a full and ſatisfactory examination, as far as 


the matter in queſtion 18 capable, and will bear it to 
be made. Until that be done, there will be always 


theſe two ways left of eee the meſt apparent proba- 


Billie... 
§. 13. Firh, That the arguments being 


(as for the moſt part they are) brought in {means 9 


evading pro- 
words, there may be a fallacy latent in "them; babilities: 


and the conſequences being, perhaps, Firſt, up- 


poſed fal lac 
many in Walg, they may be lome of them * 5 
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incoherent, There are very few diſcourſes fo thor. 
clear, and conſiſtent, to which moſt men may not, with 


ſatisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this Joobr'; and 


from whoſe conviction they may not, without reproach 


of diſingenuity or unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free 


with the old reply, Non perſuadebis, etiam 5 : perſuaſeris ; 
though I cannot , I will not yield. 


Secondly Y. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt probabi liries 
Suppoſed ar- may hy . and the aſſent with-held 


; guments for upon this ſuggeſtion, That I know not yet 
e contrary. | 


all that may be aid on the contrary /i de. 


7 And therefore, though I be beaten, it is not neceilary 
1 ſhould yield, not knowing what forces there are in 


in reſerve behind. This is a refuge againſt conviction, 


ſo open and fo wide, that it is hard to ) determine when 
a man is quite out of the verge of it. 
What probs, de 1. But yet there is ſome end of 1 it; 
ilities deter- and a man having carefully enquired into all 
mine the al- the grounds of probability and unlikeli- 


lent. 
5 neſs, done his utmoſt to inform himſelf in 


all particulars fairly, and caſt up the ſum total on botl; 
ſides, may in moſt caſes come to acknowledge, upon 
the whole matter, on which fide the probability reſts ; 


wherein ſome proofs in matter of reaſon, being ſup- 
poſitions upon univerſal experience, are ſo cogent and 
clear, and ſome teſtimonies in matter of fact ſo uni- 


verſal, that he cannot refuſe his aſſent. So that, I think, 


we may conclude, that in propoſitions, where, though 
the proofs in view are of moſt moment, yet there arc 
ſufficient grounds to ſuſpect that there is either fallacy 


in words, or certain proofs, as conſiderable, to be 


produced on the contrary ſide, there aſſent, ſuſpence, 


or diſſent, are often voluntary actions: but where the 


proofs are fuck as make it highly Probable, and there 


s not ſufficient ground to ſuſpect that there is either 
fallacy of words, (which ſober and ſerious conſidera- 
tion may diſcover) nor equally valid proofs yet undil- 
covered latent on the other ſide, (which alſo the nature 


of the ching may, in lome caſes, make plain to a con- 


- ſiderate 
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ſiderate man) there, I think, 4 man, who has weighed. 


them, can ſcarce refuſe his <jevt to the fide on which N 
the greater probability appears. Whether it be pro- 
bable, that a promiſcuous jumble of printing letters 
ſhould often fall into a method and order, which thould 
ſtamp on paper a coherent diſcourſe; or that a blind 
 fortvitous concourſe of atoms, not guided by an under 
ſtanding agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the bodies 
of any ſpecics of animals: in theſe and the like caſes, 

I think, nobody that conſiders them, can be one jot at 
a a ſtand, which ſide to take, nor at all waver in his aſ- 
ſent, Laoftly When there can be no ſuppoſition, (the 
| thing i in its own nature indifferent, and wholly depending 
upon a the teſtimony of witneffes) that there is as fair tef- 
timony agaiynſt, as for the matter of fact atteſted ; which 
by enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether there was 
170 years ago ſuch a man at Rome as Julius Ceſar: 
in all ſuch caſes, I ſay, I think ! it is not in any rational 
man's power to refuſe his aſſent; but that it neceſſarily 
follows, and cloſes with ſuch probabilities. In other 


leſs clear caſes, I think it is in a man's power to ſuſpend 


his aſſent; and, perhaps, content himſelf with the 


proofs he has, if they favour the opinion that ſuits 


with his inclination or intereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther 


ſearch. But that a man fhould afford his aſſent to that 


ſide, on which the leſs probability appears to him, 
ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as impoſſible, = 
as it is to believe the ſame thing probavie- and impro- 


bable at the ſame time. 
§. 16. Ae knowiedge is no more arbitrary Where 1 in 


than perception; ; To, I think, afſent is no our power to 


more in our power than knowledge. When /{pendit. 


the agreement of any two ideas 7 appears to our minds, pO 


whether immediately, or by the aſſiſtance of reaſon, 
we can no more retuſe ro perceive, no more avoid 


knowing it, than we can avoid ſeeing thoſe objects 
which we turn our eyes to, and look on in day- 
light: and what, upon full examination, we find the 

moſt probable, we cannot deny our aſſent to. But 


bod d 1 2 though 
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: though we cannot hinder our knowledge, Where the 
agreement is once perceived; nor our "aſſent, where 


the probability manifeſtly appears upon due conſidera- 
tion of all the meaſures of it; yet wwe can hinder both 


knowledge and aſſent, by flapping our enquiry, and not 
| employing our faculties in the ſearch of any truth. 


If it were not ſo, ignorance, error, or infidelity, could 


not in any caſe be a 2 fault. Thus in ſome caſes we can 


prevent or ſuſpend our aſſent: but can a man, verſed 
1n modern or ancient hiſtory, doubt whether there be 


| ſuch a place as Rome, or whether there was ſuch a man 
as Julius Cejar ? Indeed there are millions of truths, _ 
that a man 1s not, or may not think himſelf concerned 


to know, as whether our king Richard the third was 


crooked- backed, or no; or whether Roger Bacon was 
a mathematician, or a magician. In theſe and ſuch- - 
like caſes, where the aſſent, one way or other, is of | 


no importance to the intereſt of any one, no action, 
no concernment of his following, or depending there- 
on, there it is not ſtrange that The mind ſhovld give 


itſelf up to the common opinion, or render itſelf tothe 
firſt comer. Theſe and the like opinions are of ſo 


little weight and moment, that, like motes in the ſun, 


their tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. I hey 5 


are there, as it were, by chance, and the mind lets 


them float at liberty. But where the mind judges that 


the propoſition has concernment in it; where the aſ- 


ſent or not aſſenting is thought to draw conſequences - 


of moment after ir, and good or evil to depend on 
chuſing or refuling the right fide, and the mind ſets 
itſelf ſeriouſly to enquite, and examine the probability 
there, I think, it is not in our choice to take which 


ſide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear on either. The 


greater probability, I think, in that caſe, will deter- 
mine tne aſſent; and a man can no more avoid aſſent— 
ing, or taking it to be true, where he perceives the 
greater probability, than he can avoid knowing 1 it to be 
true, where he perceives the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of any two ideas. 
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If this be ſo, the foundation of error will lie in 
wrong meaſures of probability ; as the foundation of 
vice in wrong meaſures of good. 

17. Four ibly, The fourth, and laſt 
wrong meaſure of probability I hail take. 
notice of, and which keeps in ignorance | 
or error more people than all the other together, is 
that which I have mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
1 mean, the giving up our aſſent to the common received 
opinions either of our friends or party, netghbourhood 
or country. How many men have no other ground 
for their tenets, than the ſuppoſed honeſty, or earn 4 
ing, or number of thoſe of the ſame profeſſion? As 
if honeft or bookiſh men could not err; or truth were 
to be eſtabliſhed by the vote of the multitude ; ; yet this 
with moſt men ſerves the turn. Th- tenet has had 
the atteſtation of reverend antiquity ; it comes to me 
with the paſſport of former ages, and therefore I am 
ſecure in the reception I give it: other men have been, 
and are of the ſame opinion, (for that is all is faid) and 
therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. Aman 
may more juſtifiably throw up croſs and pile for his 

opinions, than take them up by ſuch meaſures. All 
men are liable to error, and molt men are in many 5 
points, by paſſion or intereft, under temptation to it. 
If we could but ſce the ſecrer motives that influenced 
the men of name and learning in the world, and the 
leaders of parties, we ſhould not always find, that it 
was the embracing of truth for its own fake, that made 
them eſpoule the doctrines they owned and mai intained. 
This at leaſt is certain, there is not an opinion ſo 
abſurd, which a man may not receive upon this 
| ground. There is no error to be named, which has 
not had its profeſſors; and a man ſhall never want 
crooked paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in 
the right way, wherever he has the ole es of others | 
to follow. 


Fourthly, au- 
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Men not in ſo 8. 18. But notwithſtanding the great 


many errors noiſe is made in the world about errors 
neee, gn} opinions, I muſt do mankind that 


right, as to ſay, there ere not jo many men in errors 


and wrong opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not that 
1 think they embrace the truth ; bur indeed becauſe 
concerning thoſe doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, 
they have no thought, no opinion at all, For, if any 


one ſhould a little catechize the greateſt part of the 
partizans of moſt of the ſects in the world, he would 


not find, concerning thoſe matters they are ſo zealous 


for, that they have 7 any opinions of their own : much 
| leſs would he have reaſon to think, that they took 
them up on the examination of arguments, and ap- 
pearance of probability. They are reſolved to ſtick. 
to a party that education or intereſt. has engaged 
them in; and there, like the common ſoldiers of an 


army, ſhew their courage and warmth as their leaders 


direct, without ever examining, or ſo much as know- 
ing the cauſe they contend "og If a man's life ſhews 
that he has no ſerious regard for religion, for what 
reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats 115 head about 


the opinions of his church, and troubles himſelf 


to examine the g: -ounds of this or that doctrine? It 


is enough. for him to obey his leaders, to have his 


hand and his tongue ready for the ſupport of the com- 


mon cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe who 


can give him credit, preferment or protection in that 
ſociety. Thus men become profeſſors of and com- 
batants for thoſe opinions they were never convinced 


of, nor proſeiytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as 
floating in their heads; and though one cannot ſay 
there are fewer improbable or erroneous opinions in 


the world than there are, yet this is certain, there are 


fewer that actually aſſent to them, and miſtake them 
for truths, than is imagined. 
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l they are in their own proper beings, 
their conſtitutions, properties, and operations; where- 5 
by I mean not only matter and body, but ſpirits alſo, 
5 which have their proper natures, conſtitutions, and ope- 
rations, as well as bodies. This, in a little more en- 
laarged ſenſe of the word, I call $voinn, or natural phi- 
lioſophy. The end of this is bare ſpeculative truth; 
and whatſoever can afford the mind of man any ſuch, 
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of the Divi on of the Sciences. 


Th if 
paſs of human Underſtanding m_ e 


being either, Firſt, the nature of things, as they a are 
in themſelves, their relations, and their manner 94 
operation: or, Secondly, that which man himſelf ought _ 


to do, as a rational and voluntary agent, for the at- 


tainment of any end, eſpecially happineſs: or, Thirdly, 
the ways and means whereby the knowledge of both 
the one and the other of theſe is attained and com- 
municated: I think ſcience may be divided 1 

: into theſe three forts. 


- $. 2, Firſt, The. knowledge of things, Firſt, Phyſica. | 


falls under this branch, whether it be God himſelf, 5 


angels, ſpirits, bodies, or any of their affections, as © 
number and figure, Sc. 


F. 3+ Secondly, Taxi ny the kill af- "Rents, 


right applying our own powers and ac- pg, 
tions, for the attainment of things good 


and uſeful. The moſt confiderable. under this head 


1s Ethicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe rules and 


meaſures of human actions, which lead to happineſs, | 
and the means to practiſe them. The end of this is 


not bare ſpeculation, and the knowledge of truth; 
but right, and a conduct ſuitable to it. 


& 4. Thirdly, The third branch may be 
called Tun, or the doctrine of figns, 
the molt uſual whereof being words, it is 


Thirdly, 
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it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: and theſe are 
ideas. And becauſe the ſcene of ideas that makes 
one man's thoughts, cannot be laid open to the im- 
mediate view of another, nor laid up any where but 
in the memory, a no very ſure repoſitory; therefore 
to communicate our thoughts to one another, as well 
as record them for our own uſe, ſigns of our ideas are 
alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which men have found moſt 
convenient, and therefore generally make uſe of, are 
articulate ſounds. The conſideration then of ideas and 
Words, as the great inſtruments of knowledge, makes 
no deſpicable part of their concemplation, who would 
take aview of human knowledge in the whole extent 
of it. And perhaps, if they were diilinfly weighed, 
and duly conſidered, they would afford us another 
ſort of logick and critick, than what we have been 
hitherto acquainted with. 
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_ aptly enough termed alſo Aofoch; lopick ; the buſineſs 


whereof is to conſider the nature of ſigns the mind 


makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or con- 


veying its knowledge to others. For, ſince the things 


the mind contemplates, are none of them, beſides it- 
ſelf, preſent to the underſtanding, it is neceſſary that 
| ſomething elſe, as a ſign or F of the thing 


O 


. F. 5. This ſeerns to me the 1 2 and moft 


firſt diviſion general, as well as natural diviſion of the 


ek the objects objects of our underſtanding. For a man 
of knowledge. 


can employ his thoughts about nothing, 


but either the contemplation of things themſelves, for 
the diſcovery of truth; or about the things in his 
own power, which are his own actions, for the at- 
tainment of his own ends; or the ſens the mind makes 
uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the right 
ordering of them for its clearer information. All 
which three, biz. things as they arc in themſelves 
knowable; actions as they depend on us, in order to 
| happineſs; and the right uſe of /gzs in order to know- 
ledge, being 7ozo elo different, they ſceemed to me to 


be the three great provinces of the intellectual world, 
wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from another. 
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Intuitive Knowledge neceſſary 
in each Step of a D. Vol. 2. 


| pP. 166. 77 N 
Not limited to Quantity, 
Vol. 2. p. 167. $ 


Why that has been 4 Ppoſed, 
16. p. 167. 10 
Not to be expected in all Caſes, 
Val. Ane 
What, Vol. 2. p. 332. 91 
Deſire, p. 229. 5 6 
Js a State of Uneaſineſs, p. 250, 
251.8 31, 32 
Is moved only by Happineſs, 
p. 258. F 41 
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How far, p 260. $ 43 
How to be raiſed, p. 262. 
Milled by wrong Judgment, 
. 


Dictionaries, how to be made, 
Vol. 2. p. 148. F 25 | 
Diſcerning, p. 142. 1 
The Foundation of ſome gene- 
ral Maxims, 76:d, 


Diſcourſe cannot be between two 


Men who have different 


Names for the ſame Idea, or 


different Ideas for the ſame 


Name, p. 109. F5 


Depp. 210 11. 
Diſpoſition, p. 290. 98 100 
Diſputing, The Art of D. pre- 


judicial to Knowledge, p. 
434, 435- $0, 7 8,9 


. the Uſe of Language, 
Voll 2. p. 117- $ 10, is5ʒ 
Diſputes whence, p. 170. H 28 
M ultiplicity of D. owing to the 
Abuſe of Words, Vol. 2. 


P in 


Are ka \ about the Significa- 
tion of Words, Vol. . P. 


„7 
The Way to leſſen Ds, Vol. 2. 


p. 290. 513 


Diſtance, p. 156. 83 


Diſtinct Ideas, p. 408. 54 


5 Divifibility of Matter incompre- 1 


henſible, p. 327. J 31: 


Dreaming, p-. 235 $1. 


Seldom in Tome Men, p. 90. 
81 


Dreams for the moſt Part i irra- 


tional, p. 92,4 16 


In D. no Ideas but of Senſa- 


tion or Reflection, p. 93. 
817 


. „ 
Whence we get the Idea of 
172, 173. 8 Ege. 12 313. 1 


Duration, p. 


„ $9.3 


Not from Motion, p. 3 
„ 
Its Meaſure, p. 178, 179. & 

es: wad 


Any regular Periodical Ap. 


pearances, p. 179, 180. 
£2 6, 89: 
None of its Meaſures known t to 
be exact, p. 181. 521 
We only gueſs them equal by 
the Train of our Ide, 
p. 181. 121 5 
| Minutes, Days, Years, e. 


not neceſſary to Duration, 1 


p. 182. 52 


Change of the ies fare of D. | 


change not the Notion of it, : 
P. J 


DES 23 | 
| IIe leafures of D. as the Re. 


volutions of the Sun, may be 
applied to D. before the Sun 
exiſted, p. 184, 185. & 25, 
"$04 $7 -- 
. withour beginning, p. 185. 
927 
How we alan D. p. 185, 
186. 528, 20, 30 
W concerning our 
Ideas of D. Time and Eter- 
nity, p. 188. 532 N 
And Expanſion compared, p- 
189 


They mutually embrace each - 


other, p. 189. S123 - 
' Conſidered as 4 a Line, p-. 197: 


$41. 
Duration not ae by us 
without Succeſſion, p. 198. 


1 
Els A 


Eo partly Cauſe of 
. p. 445 


Enthufiaſm, Vol. 2. p. 382. 


De⸗ 


I N 


Deſcribed, Vol. K. p- 305. 


6, 7 
Its riſe, 76. 


Ground of Perfusion muſt bu ; 
examined, and how, Vol. 2. 


p. 387. J. 10 


: Firmneſs of it, no ſufficient 


Proof, Vol. 2. p. 390. CY 


„ 
c Enthufaſm fails of the Evi- 


dence it pretends to, Vol. 


2. p. 388. §. 11 


Envy, p. 230. $- 13 115 | 
Error, what, Vol. bp. 393 · 


> wy ib 
| gt} of lies” "Y 
„Want of Proofs,” Vol. 


i 394. 8 2 


2. Want of Skill to uſe them, 


ib. p. 396. § 


3. Want 95 Will to uſe them, 


ib. p. 397. 96 


4. Wrong Meaſures of Proba- | 


bility, . p. 399. 7 


Fewer Men aſſent to Fire 1 
than is ſuppoſed, 26. p- 408. 5 


. 
5 Eſſence, neg] and nominal, vol. 
Ja Þ. 24a Y F$- 


Suppolition: of "anintelligible 


real Eſſences of Species, of 


no uſe, 16. p. 26. 1 


Real and nominal E. in RR 


Ideas and Modes always the 


ſame, in Subſtance ways | 


different, 26. p. 27.4 1 
Eſſences, how ingenerable 14 
incorruptible, Vol. 2. P. 27. 


91 
Specifck T Es, of mixed Modes 

are of Men's making, and 

how, 76. p. 38, 39 
Though arbitrary, yet not at 
; rand: um, 16, p. 43. 87 
Of mixed Modes, Why called 
Notions, 25. p. 45.4% 12 
What, Vol. 2. p. 50. 982 


D E 2 


Relate only to Species, ib, 
. 


Real E ſſences wats ib. p. 54. 


e 
Me know them n not, 1b. p. 56. 


| Our ecifick B/ances and gab ” 
flances are nothing but Col- 
lections of ſenſible Ideas, 
Vol. 2. p. 63. 5 21 
Nominal are made by the 
Mind, 16. p. 67. 8 26 
But not altogether arbitrarily, Fs 
: ib. p. 70. $28. 49 7 
Different in ſeveral Men, 26. 
Nominal Es. of Suoftances, how 
made, 76. p. 70. § 28, 29 


Are very various, ib. P. TH. | 


— 72. 8 30, 31 
85 of Species is the abſtract Idea BY 
the Name ſtands for, Vol. 2. 
P. 16. 112 
Is of Man's making, Vol. 2. 
5,24. 114 
But founded in the Azteement 
of e Vol. 4 F. 20. 
| Real sc 3 not 
Our Species, 0: 


: Every dittin&t abſtract Idea 
; With a Name, is a diſtinct 


Eſſence aha diſtinct Species, | 
Ve . p. % „„ 
Real Eſſences "7 oubltances- 
not to be known, Vol. 2, 
„ Po-2570:.-4 12, 5 
Eden sl what, Vol. 2. p. 50. 
: $. 2. and p. 53. $. 5 
Nothing Effential to Indivi- 
duals, Vol. 2. p. 52. 94 
But to Species, Vol. 2. p. 54. 


| 96 
Eſſential 8 what, 
Vol. 2. p. 53-45 


Eternal — Vol. 2. p. 314. 


9 14 
Eternity ; in our Diſputes and 
| Reaſon- 
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N E X. 


Reaſonings . it, why Faith ins Opinion, as diſtin- 


we are ſo apt to blunder, 
P. 416. 515 

Whence we get its idea, p. 185. 
§ 28 | 


Evil, what, p. 259. 8 42 
Exiſtence an Idea of Senſation 
and Reflection, p. 114. 87 


Our own E. we know intui- 


tively, Vol. 2. p. 291. 2 


And cannot doubt of it, 26. 
Of created Things knowable 


only by our Senſes, "OWE 2. 


e305. 81 
Paſt E. Wa only by Me- 
mory, Vol. 2. 


general, p. 169. § 27 


5 ee often helps us where 
we think 1 it does not, p. 130. 


§8 


Extacy, p. 224. 81 
Extenſion, we have no diſtin 5 


Ideas of very great or very 
little E. p. 415. 8 16 
Of Body incomprehenſible, 


p- 320. § 23 


Denominations from Place and 
E. are many of them Rela- 


tives, p. 342. 1 and 
P. 155 § 2 


5 And Body not the ſame thing, | 


3 160. 8 11 
25 7 inſignificant, 


97 162. | 
Of Body, LE 51 Space, how 


diſtinguiſhed, p. 109. § 5. 
and p. 169. § 27 


Aculties of the Mind firſt ex- 


L erciſed, p. 149 8 bs . 
Are but Powers, p. 236. § 6 


Operate not, p. 1425 243, 


244. $ 18, 20 


— 5 p.312; 11 
Expanſion boundleſs, p. 189. $2. 
Should be applied to Space in 


guiſhed from OG > 5 
what, Vol. 2. p. 334. $2 
And Knowledge, their Diffe- 

rence, 16. 83 
What, Vol. 2. 4 348. 8 1 
| Not oppoſite to Reaſon, Vol. 2, 


P. 371. 8 24 


Faith, as contradiftinguilhed: to 


Reaſon, what, Vol. 2. p 
373. 9 2 
Cannot convince us of any 
thing contrary to our Rea- 
ſon, Vol. 2. * 6. 'Y: « 
1 N In 
Matter of p. 18 only Divine 
Revelation, Vol. 2. p. 3 78. 
Thin gs above Reaſon are only. 
proper Matters of F. Vol. 2. 


p- 379, 380. 8 7, 9 
Falfhood, Vol. 2. 240 $9: 


Fear, p. 230. 


Figure, p. 157 bc . 
Figurative Speech, and Abuſe of 


Language, Vol. 2. p. 131. 
8 34 


Finite and Infinite, Modes of 


Quantity, p· 205. 81 | 
All poſitive Ideas of Quantity 


F. p. 210. 58 


Forms ſubſtantial F. diſtinguiſh ” 


not Species, Vol. 2. p. 13. 
§ 10 


Free, how far a Man is free, 


P. 244+ $ 21 


A Man not free to will, or. 


not to will, p. 245, 12 
8 225 EP 4 
Freedom belongs only to A gents, 
p-. 243. 8 19 5 
Wherein it conſiſts, p. 248. 
8 27 0 
Free- will; Liberty belongs not to 
the Will, p. 240. f 14. 
Whberein conſiſts that Which! is 
called F. p. 263. 8 47 


G. 


EN 


G. 
\ Eneral Ideas how made, 
85 p. 146 8 
ee what, Vol. 2. p. 
225. $31 


Propoliticns cannot be 8 | 


to be 9 ue without know- 


ing the Effence of the Spe- 


ies, Vol, 1. p. 240; Fe | 
Words how _—_— Vol. | 


e $: 


Belong only OO as 2. 15. p 15. | 


141 


FE: l Gentlemen mould not be igno- 


, nn, ae 96 
Genus and Sp 
4. p. 13.8 10 


Are but Latin Names for Sorts, : 


VVV 


Is but a partial Conception of -- 


what is in the Species, 
Vol 2.0744 43: 


And Species adjufted to the | | 
end of Speech, Vol. 2. p. 76. 


$ 33 


5 Aud Species are FR in order 


to general Names, Vol. 2. 


p- 79-3 39 | 
Generation, p. 340. 8 2 


Sod immoveable, becauſe inf 


„ ite, p. 0 „ 


Fills immenſity, as well as 


Eternity, p. 190. 83 


His Duration not like that of 


the Creatures, p. 198. Y i 
An Idea of God not — 5 
p. 61. 8 8 


The exiſtence of God evident | 


and obvious to Reaſon, 


p. 63-5 


9 
Tune Notion of s God once got 


is the likelieſt to ſpread, and 


be A p. 63, 


Idea 97 G. late and imperſed, 


69. 81 
F. Vor. ir? 


ecies what, Vol. 0 


Gold 151 bxed: 


D E K. 


: ae p. 69 d 25 

Inconſiſtent, p. 69. 

Te beſt Not.ons = God got 
by Thought and A; og 4— 


tion, Pp. 79. 8 15 | 
Noda of 2 od tr 806 2 not 
worthy of him, p. cy 


The Being Loks Gos certain, iti” 
As evident as that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones, 5 
FVV | | 
Ta e Being of a God demon 
8 Vol. 2. * 2925 of 6. = 


8 „ 


N dre certain than any other 


Exiſtence without us, Vol. 2 

WO 3 Þ en 
The Idea of God not the only 
Proof of his Exiſtence, p. 


= SES 
The Being of a God the Foun- 
dation of Mor. BY and Li- 
vinity, 26. | 
Not Mater. al, Vol. 2 2% 175 209. 
„ | 
How 8 hs our Idea of 
God, p. 328 $33, 34. 
the various Signi- 
_ fication of this bropoſition, 
Vol. 2. p. 87. . 5 
Wa ter ſtrained. through it, | 


p. 107. $4 
Good and Evil, what,” p. 229. 


The greater Good 1 | 


not the Will, p. 252. Sc. 
935, 39, 44 


Why, p 261. $44, 46: P-273- 


& 59, 60, 64, 65, 6 
Twofold, p. 275. IT 
Works on vn Will only by 
Deſire, p. 262. $46 
Defire of G04 how to be raiſ- 


ed, p. 262. 5 46, 47 


E e 8 


T * D 2E K. 


H 
Abit, p. 296. $10: 


Habitual Adions paſs often 


without our Notice, p. 152. 


$10 


25 Hair; how 1t appears in a Micro- 


>, £2." eOPes p. 313. 11 
HFlappineſs, what, p. 259. $42 
55 What H. Men purſue, p. 259. 


943 


How we come to oft in nar- | 


row H. p. 253. 5 9 
Hardneſs, what, p. 107. 54 


1 e . 228. "I — 230. 
575 Heat fon, Cold, how the Senſa- 


tion of them both is prod ue- 


ed by the ſame Water, at the 


fame time, p. 123. $21 
Hiſtory what Hiftory of moit Au- 


thority, Vol. 2. p. 344: wb 


Hope, p. 256. $9 
Hypotheſes, their Uſe, Vol. 2. 
S 
| Are to be built on Matter of 
, P. yy. $16 . 


CE and Water, whether difin 5 


Species, Vol. 2. p. 60. $13-. 
1. what, p. 118. 58 


. Ideas, their Original 1 in ; Chil. | 


gtren, p. 58. § 2 | 
None innate, p. 72. $17 
| Becauſe not remembered, p· 74. 
820 
Are what the Mind i iS 3 


about in chinking, p- 82. 


1 
All from sen alten and Reflec- 
tion, p. 82. 
Their way of . obſerva- 
ble in Children, p. 84. 86 
Why ſome have more, ſome 


tewer, p. 85. $7 


Z TB at have Degrees, 


Original, 


of Reflection got late, and i in 


ſome very negligently, p. 86. 
588 


Their Beginning and ie 


in Children, P. 96. 8 21, 
22, 23; 24; 


Their Original in Senſation 


and Reflection, p. 97. F 24 
Of one Senſe, p. „03. 91 
Want Names, p. 104. 92 


= ONO than one _ P41 110, 


= Of Reſtection, p- 110. '7 „ 
Of Senſation and Reflection, Oo 

EE 3 

| As in the Mind, a in Things, | 


- muſt bedittinguiſhed, p. 118. 


3 
Not always Reſomblances, 1 p- 
121. & 16, 


Which firff, Mat, and | 
not material to know, p. 130. 


17 
Of Senſation altered by. tue 
Judgment, p. 130. $8 


Principally thoſe of Sight, 4 


132. $9 


0 Refedind, p- 149. $14 
Simple Ideas Men agree in, 


p- 179. § 28 
ove in a regular Train in 
our Minds, p. 176. $12 
| want 
"Names, p- 222. 46 
Why ſome ; Fs Names, and 
others not, p. 223. FF 
p. 288. 573 
All complex Ideas refolvable 
into imple, p. 311. 89 


What Simples have been moſt | 


modified, p. 312. $10 

Our complex Idea of God, 
and other Spirits, common 
in every thing but Infinity, 
p. 329. $30 


Clear and obſcure, p. 407. § 2 


Diſtinct and confuſed, . 408. 


$4 
May 


May be clear in one Part, and 
| obſcure in another, p. 413. 


1 
Real and fantaſtical, p. 4188. 


981 
Simple are all real, 


ENS 
And 1 ibid. 


What Ideas of mo Modes s 
5 Though they ſhould be diffe- = 


are fantaſtical, p. 419. $4 
W hat Ideas of Subſtances are 
fantaſtical, p. 420. 5 5 


Adequate and inadequate, 8. 


421. Fl 


N How ſaid to be in Things, 


p. 421. 8 2 


Modes are all adequate Ideas, 


p. 4 2, 
Unleſs as l to Names, 


p-. 424. $445 | 
430. 9811 


: I. As referred to real Effences, | 


p. 430. $6,7 


2. As referred to a Collection 5 
of ſimple 12 1 P. 430. 


§ 12, 


Simple Ideas are perfeR 7 ExTU- 


Ta, p. 430. §. 1 


= Of Subſtances are perf ex- 


rvwra, p. 431. 


Of Modes are perfect Arche- N 
But only by Experience,Vol 2. os 
pe 36. | I 
Of mixt Males. why moſt 5 


types, p. 431. 814 
True or falſe, p. 432. 8 14 
When falſe, p. 442, Cc. 8 21, 


22, 23, 24, 25 


As bare Appearances in the 
Mind, neither true nor falſe, 


P- 421. 8 3 


” As referred to other Men” 8 


Ideas, or to real Exiſtence, 
or to real Eſſences, may 
be true or falſe, p. 433. 


$45 
The Reaſon of ſuch Reference, 


p. 434. 8 6,7, 8 8 
Simple Ideas referred to other 


b. 418. 


of Subſtan ces; 


Men $ l leaſt apt to be 
falſe, p. 435. 89 


Complex ones in this reſpect 


more apt to be falſe, el. 
ally thoſe of mixed Modes, | 
s 430. 4.11: 


| Simple Ideas referred to Exiſ- 


tence are all tue p. 437 · 
is 


rent in e Men, Do 


Comply Gas of Modes are 


all true, p. 439. 817 
Of Subſtances, 


when falſe, = 
p. 443- F260 


When right or wrong, 45. 
That we are uncapable of, 4 


Vol. 2. p. 216. f 23 


That we cannot attain, becauſe 
of Subſtances inadequate, p · - 


of theirRemoteneſs, Vol. 2. 
P. 217.5 24 


| Becauſe of 3 Mioutenefs, | 


Vol. 2. p. 218. 8 25 


Sim ple havea real Salben ii 


to Things, Vol. 2. P. 227 · 


84 
| And 7111 others but of Sub- 


ſtances, p. 228. 
Simple cannot be got by Words 
of Definition, Vol. 2. p. 33. 
511 


compounded, Vol. 2. p. 47. 


213. 
Specifck ofinized Moden, how . 


at firſt made; Inſtance in 
— and Niouph, Vol. 2, 


82. § 44, 45 
Inſtance in 

Zahab, Vol. 2. p. 85. 847 
vimple Ideas and Modes have 


all abſtract, as well as con- 


crete Names, Vol, 2. p. 91. 
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1 N D: 


Of Sobltan: es have ſcarce any 
concrete Names, Vol. 2. 


p. 92. 9 2. 


Different in digerent Men, 


Vol. 2. p. 101 813 

Our Ideas almoſt ail relative, 
p. 233 

| Particular are ft in the Mind, 

Vol. 2. p. 264. 89 

General are imperfect, 76. 

How poſiti ve Ideas may be from 

= rative Cauſes, P- 117. 


* 
Identical Propokiibes teach no- 


5 thing, Vol. 2. p. 280.4 2 


Identi: y not an innate Idea, p. 


59. I Jo 4 
And Diverkty,” p. 344. 


Of a Plant, wherein! of conſiſts, . 


„„ 
ol Animals, p. 347. 6 3 
Of a Man, p. 348.56, 8 


Unity of eabllance does not 
always make the ſame Iden- 


tit, p. 349-4 7 
Perſonal Identity, p. 352. 


9 9 


| Depends on the ſame Conſci- | 


ouſneſs, p. 353. 810 


Identity, p. 367. 8 29 
And Diverſity 1 in Ideas, the 


fHrit Perception of the Mind, | 


Vol. 2. p. 152. 14 


E X. 


el want of: tracing the 
Ideas we have, Vol. 2. P. 


224. 5 30 
Haden what, Vol. 2. p. 349. 
| 8 2 | | 
Immenſity, p. 156. 984 
Ho, this Idea i is got, P. 206. 
Y 3.1 
- Immoralities of whole Nations, 
P. 41+ $9- and. p. 43. 5 
1 


Immort: lity not 1 to any 


Shape, Vol. 2. 


1 


. 3; 


Impene trability, p. 105. $4; 


Impoſition of 1 unrea- 


lonable, Vol. P-. 339. 


84 
Inpeli hk eft idem fe, & non 


eſe, not the firſt ching 
known, p. 31. 8 28 5 
Impoſſibility not an innate Idea, 
P. 59, $3 
Impreſſion on the Mind, what, Y 
| p- 16. | 


9.55 
Inadequate Ideas, p. 418 9 1 


Incompatibility, how far know- 
able, Vol. 2. p. 208. F 15 


Iudiwidualionis Principium, is Ex- 
Continued Exiſtence makes 


Infallible judge of Controverſies, 2 5 


iſtence, p. 346. 8 


p. 67. F 12 
Inference, FO Vol. 2. . 349. 


§ 2, 


3 Infinite, wn the ide of J. not 


: Idiots and Madmen, P- 148 Sy 


812 


Ignorance, our J. infinitely ex- 


ceeds our Knowledge, Vol. 
n 
Caſes of J. Vol. 2. p. 216. 
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Jdeas we have; Vol. 2. p. 
224," 9 28 _ 


applicable to other Ideas, as 
= as thoſe of Quantity. 
fince they can be as often 
repeated, p. 208. F6 _ 
The. Idea of Infinity of Space 
or Number, and of Space 
or Number J. muſt be dit- 
tinguiſhed, p. 209. 67 
Our Idea of Infinite very ob- 
(cure, p. 210. 88 
Number furniſhes us with the — 
i Cieareit 
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cleareſt Idea of [afivire, p. 
ll 


The tea of I. a n Idea, oe 


P. 212. 12 


Our Idea of 1. partly poſitive, 1 
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negative, p. 214+. 15+. 


Why ſome Men think they 
have an Idea of infinite Du- 


ration, but not of infinite 
Space, p. 218. 5 20 
Why Diſputes about I. 
uſually perplexed, p- 220. 
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Our Idea of! Infinity has: its 
Original in Senſation and 


Refſection, p. 220. 8 22 
We have no poſitive Idea of 
1. , 164, Sc. and p. 412. 
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lowed to Duration than to 
Expanſion, p. 191. F4 
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The I. of Number Duration, 
and Space, different Ways 
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known, p. 32. 5 20 
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Men can be ignorant or 
doubtful of them, p. 45. 1 13 
Principles of my Lord Herbert 


examined, p. 48. 91 15 
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effaceable or alterable, . 


52. F 20. 
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and Uſefulneſs, 


Clearneſs 
p. 76. 821 
The Doctrine of J. Principles 
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 Andcontinval Change, p 177. 
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Judgment, wrong Judgments in 
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Vol. 
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= Senſes, Vol. 2. P. 146. 
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Actual, Vol. 2. p. 158. 58 
 Habitual, 76. 
| Habitual, twofold, Vol. 2. p. | 
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Intuitive, "Vol. TY 
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Intuitive the cleareſt, a. 
Intuitive irreſiſtible, 6. 
Demonſtrative, Vol. 2. p. 163. 
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Vol. 2. p. 169 T6... 
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Nature, p. 313 812 


Its Beginning and Progreſs, p. 
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_ attain it, p.67.F 12. 


Men's Kb edge according to 
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culties, p. 77. 22 


To be got only by the Applica- : 
tion of our own Thought 
to the Contemplation | of 


Things, p. 79. $23 


Extent of human Knowledge, 


Vol. 2. p. 172 


Our K. gout not beyond our 


Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 172.41 


5 Nor deyond the Perception of 
their Agreement or Diſa- 


greement, 16. 8 2 


- Recckes not to all our Ideas, 


Vol. 2. p. 172. 83 
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Things, Vol. 2. p. 173. 86 
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able, Vol. 2. p. 210. 918 


Of Exiſtence, Vol. 2. p. 215. 
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be had, Vol. 2. p. 222. y 29 


| $i uſe of words a great hin- 
drance of K. Vol. 2. p. 224. 
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2. p. 225, 931 
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Yol. 2. p. 2585 $13 


| Kealiy of our K. vol. 2. p. 
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real, Vol. 2. p 229 56 


1 Of Morality real, 76. 97 
Of Subſtances, how tar real, 


Vol. 2. p. 233. 12 
What a Hh our Knowledge 


real, Vol. 2. p. 227, $ 35 


and p. 230, 88 


Conſidering Things, and not | 


Names, the way to K. Vol. 
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ſiſts, Vol. 2. p. 244. $10. 
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: Selfenident, Vol, 2. p- 260. 
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Of Co- exiſtence, very ſcanty, 5 
Vol. 2. p. 263. 9 8 


. Relations of Modes not a 


ſcanty, p. 264 $6. 


Of real Exiſtence, none, 1516. 5 
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7 Beg ns in Particulars, Vol, 2. 


p. 267. 9 11 
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3 Demoulirative of a God, Vol. 
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Magiſterial, the moſt 
knowing are leaſt magiſte- 


rial, Vol. 2. p. 339. 94 
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Chance, Vol. 2. p. 294. 5 6 
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Are not the 77 She fr ino, 


Vol. 2. p. 264. 9 9 


Not the Foundation of our 


Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 206. 


Wherin their Rvidence con- 


fiſts, Vol. 2. p. 466. & 19. 


and p. 278. x. 16” 
"Their Uſe, Vol. 2. P- 268. 5 
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F 21. 


V ol. 2. p. 326. | 


4. 


Ae commonly Proofs only 
Where there is no need of 


Proofs, Vol. 3- p. 277. 


Of 12 uſe with clear Terms, | 
Vol. 2. 2 278. 9 16. and 
p. 279 
Ot dangerous uſe with doubtful 
Terms, Vol. 2. p. 275. 12 
When firſt known, p 


p. 18. d 9, 
12, 13. p. 21.9 4. ana p. 
23. 9% 16 
How they gain Aﬀent, P. 28, 
i: SH B1 23 
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vations, 75. 8 


Not 1 in the Underſtanding he: | 


fore they are e actually known, 
Po y 22 
Neither their Terms: nor Ideas 
innate, p., 29. 023 
Leaſt known to Children, and 

iliterate People, P. 33. C 


Memory, p. 135. ES: 
Attention, Pleaſure, and Pain, 
ſettle Ideas i in the Memory. 
b ee, 
And Kepetiizon, p- 137. 5 4. 
and p. 138. 8 
| ir ot Memory, p. 157. | 
: Fl 
In 2 the Mind 
ſoretimes active, ſometimes | 
paſſive, p. 1 
Its Necefiiy, 9% 
Defects, p. 139 5 8, 9 
In Brutes, P- 141. . 7 
Metaphyficks and School Divinity 
filled with uninſtructive Pro- 
poſitions, Vol. 2. p. 287. %% 
Method u! led in Mathe maticke, 
Vol. 2. p. 320. 
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Why the moſt general ſelf-evi- 
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Minutes, Hours, Days, 
neceſſary to Duration, p. 
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Miracles, the Ground of Aﬀ-nt 


. Miſery, IDS p- 259. 0 "7 


| 8 mixed Modes, 2 290. 5 
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Occaſion of mixed Modes, p. 


5 292. 95 
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p. 294. v9 
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Simple Modes, p. 185. Y 1 
Of Motion, p. 221 2 


Morat Good and Evil, what, p. | 
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Pings, how fou des on gpl 5 


Ideas of Senſation and Re- 
flection, p. 401. § 14, 15 
| Rules, not velt- evident, ** 38. 


5 Variety of Opinions concern- 
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greſſed, p. 43. T FH, 135 
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Moralhy capable of Demonſtra- 


tion, Vol. 2. p. 142. $ 16. 


and p. 210 § 18. and p. 
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not 


to 1 Vol. 2. p. 347. 
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0 4 Rule, p. 402. i 
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treating of M. 


Marks. 2. Comp! exedneſs, 
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. Interest, Vol. 2. P. 214. 
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| And Mechaniſm bard to be re- 
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| Secured amid Men's e 
Judgments, p. 282. § 70 


Motion, very ſlow or very ſwift, 


why not perceived, p. Who: 
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v oluntary, inexplicable, Vol. pe 
2. p. 304. 5 19 Es 
Its abſurd e Vol. 2o 

F. 28> 95, * 5 


Now « 47 Ideas, P. 146. 


News, Moral,” eſtabliſhed by 
Laab, are not to be varied 
from, Vol. 2. P. 132, 110 
Of Suëſftances, ſtanding for real 

 Effences, are not capable to 
convey Certainty to the Un- 
derſtanding, Vol. 2. p. 248. 
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know not, Vol. 2. P. 1235 
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Two fal ſe Sup; views in lack 


an Uie of Nantes, Vol. 2. 1 
125. 21 


A particular Name to every 
particular Thing impoſſible, 


Vol. 2 p. 9. 1 


And utelef, 16 2 c 
Proper Names, Rs uſed, 1b. 


p 10. b. 4 


ö Specifick N are affixed to 
eg the nominal Eſſence, Vol. 2. 


p. 25. $ 16 


9 Of ſimple Ideas, and Subſtan- : 
3 5 refer to Things, W 49 
. Of mixed Modes doubtful of. 
ten, becauſe of the great 
Compoſition of the Ideas 
they ſtand for, Vol. 2. p. 96. 


| 0. 3 


of imple Ideas and Modes, 
ſtand for both real and no- 


minal Eſſence, 16. 3 


Of ſimple Ideas, not capable TY 


* Definitions, ib. 84 
y, Vol. 2. p. 31.47 


| 000 doubtful Signification, g 


Vol. 2. p. 30. § 1 


; Have few A0 in fp pre- 
dicamentali, Vol. 2. p. 37. 916 
Of complex Ideas, may be de- 


fined, Vol. 2. p. 35. 12 
Of mixed Modes, ſtand for ar- 
bitrary Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 38. 

6 2. and p. 82. 


== Tie together the Parts of their | 
Complex Ideas, Vol. 2. p. ; | 


"$8.4 10 


Stand always for the yp EL 


ſence, Vol. 2. p. 47. $ 14 


Why got uſually before the 


Ideas are known, Vol. 2. p. 
48. 8 


15 
Of Relations nnen ie. 


under thoſe of mixed Modes, 
#6, 16 

General Ns of Subdances tand 
for Sorts, Vol. 2. p. 50. 4 I 


ra 1 to Species, Vol. 2 


P- 79. 959 


Proper Nia belong only to 
Subſtances, Vol. 2. P. 81. 9 
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| Names of Mode i in their firſt 
| * Vol. 2. p. 82. 8 | 


"Of Subſtances in their firſt Ap- 
pli. 8 Vol. 2. P- 84, 85. : 


945, 4 


Spectick . ſtand for diffe- 5 
rent things in different Men, 


Vol. 2. p. 86. 948 


1 Are put in the Place of the — 
Thing ſuppoſed to have the | 


real Eſſence of the Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 86. 6 
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| Becauſe they want Standards | 


in Nature, 13. 


7 | 
Of Subſtances. doubtful, be- 
cauſe referred to Patterns 


that cannot be known, or 


known but imperfectly, 
Vol. . p. 100, Oc. Hir, 


12, 13, 14 


: In their Philoſophical Uſe hard | 


to have ſettled Significa- 


tions, Vol. 2. p. 103, $ 15 
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| Gold, Vol. 2. p. 101. 913 DOE 
Of fimple Ideas, why leaſt 


doubtful, Vol. 2. p. 106. $ 
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Leaſt compounded Ideas have 
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Vol. 2. p. 107. $1 


Natural Philoſophy not capable 
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$ 26. and p. 322.4 10 


Yet very nfetal, Vol. 2 b. 324+ 
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provement, 26. 
Neceſſity, p. 240. 
Negative Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2. 
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Names 6anify the ce * 
poſitive Ideas, p. 117. 465. 
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Newton (Mr.) Vol. 2. . 
Nothing; that Nothing cannot 
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Ideas, p 200. 53 


determinate, 26. 
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bid. 


How «daily got, p. 54: $ 


"SS. 


6 26, 2 


6 Not innate. if the idens they 
are made up of are not in- 


nate, p 58. 91 „ 


Privative Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2. * 


4 
Probability, What, 
332. 9 1. and p. 334. 4 3 


The Grounds of . Vol. 2, 5. 


334.94 
In Matters of Fact, Vol. 1 55 
336.9 6 


bilties, Vol. 2. p. 335.45 
Difficulties in Ps. Vol. 2. p. 


343.989 


Grounds of P. in Speculation, 


Vol. 2. p. 345. $12 
Wrong Meaſare of P. Vol. 90 


p. 399. 97 


How evaded by prejudiced 
Minds, Vor. 2. p. 403. 113 
Proofs, 


Are to be examined, p · 56. | 


Vol. 2. p. 


low we are to judge in Proba- 


1 D ID X. 


Proofs, Vol. 2. p. 164. 6 3 


Properties of Specifick Eſſences 


not Wen Vol. 2. p. 62. 
19. | EL a 
Th 1 hings very numerous, p · 


9. . 10. and p. 442. $24. 
| Piepen ton, {dentical, teach 9050 


thing, Vol. 2 p. 281. 


| one nothing, Vol. 255 


2. p. 284, 94 


Wherein a Part of the Pekni. ( 
tion is predicated of the 
| SubjeR, teach Hothing,- Pe 


285. 9 5,0 


E: Bur the Signification of the 


Word, Vol. 2. * 2875 8 


3 
Concerning ebene gene- 
rally either rifling, or ae 55 


certain, 16. 


Merely verbal, how to be 


known, Vol. 2. p. 290. f 12 
Abſtract T erms predicated one 


of another, produce merely 
verbal Ps. 26. 


2, P. 290. 13 


= More Ps. merely verbal than i. is 


ſuſpected, 16. 


Vaiverſa Propoſitions concern 


not F 5 Vol. 2. p. 
9 . 


ibid. 


Certain Propoſitions concern- 


ing Exiſtence, are particu- 


lar; concerning abſtract 
Ideas, may be general, Vol, 


. Do 1% $113 
Mental, Vol. 2. p. 240. 3. 
and p. 241.45 

Verbal, 13. 

Mental, hard to be treated. 


Vol. 2. P. 240. 93˙4 


Puniſhment, what, p. 393. 


And Reward follow 93-05 


ouſfſneſs, p. 8 he 18. and 


p. 365. 6 26 


An unconſcious Deankard why. 5 


. p- 362. 4 25 9 85 
Q 


Oe ; Grondary Quali- 05 


ties, cheir Connection, or 
Inconſiſtence unknown, 
Vol. . P o ET 


Z of Subſtances ſcarce know- 


able, 173 by Experience, 
Vol. 2. p. 207, 414, 16 


Of Spirits Subſtances, leſs _ 


than of Corporeal, Vol. 2. 0 
p. 210, 0% 1 „ 


Secondary have no 8 


with the primary that pro- 
duce them, Vol. 2. p. 206. 


S213, 13 . and p. 221. 1 28 


of Sab e depend on re- 


7 | „ mote Caules, Vol. 2. p. ; 
. Or part of a complex Idea pre- 


dicated of the whole, Vol. : 


253.911 


Not to be known by ee 
tions, Vol. 2. p „145. 121 
Secondary, how far capable of 


Demonſtration, Vol. 2. p- 
168. § 11, 12, 13 


What, p. 118. . 8 


85 YE : How ſaid to be 1 in Thiogs, p. 
What Ps. concern Exiſtence, 5 


418. 2 


Secondary 3 be other, if--. 


we could diſcover the Mi- 
nute Parts of Bodies, p. 
313. 911 Ns 


Primary Qs. p. 118. 4 9. 
5 W they produce Ideas in us, 


P- 119. $12 


= Secondary Qs. p. 120, $ 13 = 


14, 15 


Primary Qs. reſcmble our 


E.. 


In» E * 


Mes, G7 not, p- 
121.4 15, 16 


p. 125. § 23 


Ahle, p. 126. 624. 


P- 125. . 23, 24, 25 


cernible Connection with 
the firſt, p. 126.4 2 


: Quotations, how little to be 
_ relied ws Vol. 2. p. 345» 


5 12 
R 
) Eal THY p. 418. T: 1 


Reaſon, its various Signi- : 
NR | You 2. P. 349. | 


| What, ib. £ 


Reaſon 1 18 3 Revelation: O 


Vol. 2. p. 384. 


It muſt jodg of Revelation, 5 


Vol. 2. 


It muſt 24 our Pak © Guide in N 


every thing, 76. 
Four Parts of Reaſon, vol. 4. 
8 5 


p· 305 5 
Where Reaſon fails us, Vol. 2, 1 
1 Some for abſolute, p. 335, 3 1 


p-. 380. 99 


Neceſſary in all but . | 


Vol. 2. p. 367. 815 


N As contra - 3 to 


Faith, what, 


37 
Helo by not to the Know- 


ol p. 


ledge of innate Truths, p · 


18. 88 


General Ideas, general Terms, 


and Reaſon, uſually grow 
together, p. 22. 515 
Recollection, p. 225. 91 
Reflection, p 83. 84 


5 : T hree Sorts of Qs. in Bodies, 
4.e. Primary, ſecondaryimme- 

diately perceivable, and ſe- 

condary mediately perccay 


Secondary Qs. are bare Powers, f 


Related, P- 333. + 
Rel lation, p. 333. Ty . 


Relation proportional, 105 320. 


5 1 

Natural, p. 390. 92 
Inſtituted, p. 392. 93 
Moral, p. 392.44 

| Numerous, p. 403. 9 17 
Terminate in ngle ideas, 7b. 


— Our des ot Relation clear, p- 
Secondary Qs. have no dif. _ | | 


405. F 19. 


: Names of Ks. doubtful, p. 66; 


9 19 


Without ortelative: Terms, 
not ſo 11 1 obſerved, ; 


p. 334 


Different from the things rela- 


ted, p. 335-54 


Changes without any Change : 


in the Subject, 15. § 5 | 
Always between two, p. 336. 
"0 


All things capable of Relation, £ 


id. 


Thy he Idea of Relacion: often 
dlearer than of the thing? 


related, p. 338. 9 
All terminate 15 ſimple Ideas 


of Senſation ang Reflection, 


P. 338. 99 
| Relatives, 5. 3475 1 


ternal Denominations, 1“. 


How to be known, p · 338. 
10 


Many BOT TY though 1 85 


are Relatives, p. 336. 96 


Religion, al! Men have time to 


_ enquire into. Vol. 2. p- 


395.93 


But in many places : are hinder- 


ed from enquiring, 


Remembrance of great F orce 
in common Life. p. 400. 4 12 


What, 


Some R. Terms taken for ex- 


IND EX; 


What, p- 74 4 20 p- 139. 


Reputation of great Force in 


common Life, p. 400. § 12 
KReſtraint, p. 240. § 13 
Revelation an anqueſtionable 


Ground of Aﬀent, Vol. 2. 


p. 348. F 14 


Belief, no Proof of it, Vol: 2. | 


p. 392. 1 


Traditional Revelation cannot 


convey any new ſimple Ideas, 


Vol. 2. p. 374. F3 
Not fo ſure as our Reaſon or 


Senſes, Vol. 2. p. 375. 94 Senſation, p. 83. 


7 In Things of Reaſon no need 
. 2. P. | 


"a rer rule our . 
Knowledge, 15. and p · 380 


1 Revelation, Vol. 
376. 18 


5 1 
CE my 3 Probabilities of 


| Reaſon, Vol. 2. p. 379.48 


| Reward, what, p. 393- 95 


Rhetoric, an Art of decemiogs ht 


Vol. 2. p. 191-954; 
8˙ 55 Vol. 2. BY 3 5 3 


ame, 
Mode, or Cc bens 


P. 307. 
928 


Sand, white to the Eys, pellucid = 
1 Microſcope, p. 313. 5 


11 


5 Sceptal nobody ſo S. as to 


doubt _= own exiſtence, Simple Ideas, p. 98. H 


Vol. 2. 3. 2 
Schools, RET faulty, Vol. 2. 
P- 114. 5 6. 


Science divided into a Confide- 
©. ration of Nature, of Opera- 
tion, and of Signs, Vol. 2. 
p. 499, Sc. 
No ſcience of natural Bodies, 
Vol. 2. p. 222. 9 29. 


whether Subfance, 


val; E of 8. | 
not to be impoſed, Vol. 2. 
p-. 110. C 23 


Self, what makes it. p. 359. £06, 


p-; 361. § 20. and p. 363. 
Y 23, 24, 5 
Self-Love. P. 444. 


Partly cauſe of Unreaſonable- 
neſs in us, 16. 


Self-evident Propoſitions, where to 


be had, * 5 p. 260. | 
Se. 5 


Neither need 1 nor dats Proof, =, 
Vol. 2. p. 779. A 1 


r From other 7 
| 3 Vol. 2, p. 09+". 


PR 2x AS p. 123. 5. 21 
What, p. 224. 91 


Senſes, Why we cannot conceive 


other Qualities than the Ob- 
_gedts of our Senſes, p. 101. 
= Len to diſcern by eln 
Vol. 2. p. 1 VV 
Much dee would not be 
uſeful to us, p. 313. 111 
Our Organs of Senſe ſuited - 


our State, p. wy F 12, : 
13 


Senſible Knowledge i is as certain 
as we need, Vol, 1. p. 311. 1 


$7 
"Dom not beyond: the preſent | 
Act, Vol. 2. p. 311. 9 

Shame, p. 231. 1 17 


Not made bythe Mind, p- 99. 
2 

of the Mind over them, 

REST 

The Materials of all our Know- 

ledge, p. 115. 110 | 

All poſitive, p. 116.81. 

Very different from their 
Cauſes, p. 116. § 2, 3 


Sin, 


1 V 5 E X. 


Sin, with ditterent Men, ſtands. 
OR for different Actions, p. 51. 


19 


Solidity, 5. zi TE 
1 able from body, # 105. 


| By: it ' Body fills ſpace, p. 106. : 


S 


This Idea got by: T ouch, ib, 
| How diftinguiſhed from n Space, 


p- 106. 83 
From Hardneſs, p. 107. 'FY 


Something ſrom Eternity demon- 
täte Vol. 2 p. wo a 
Sorrow, p. 230. F8 

Soul thinks not e, p. 86. 


No: in found Sleep, * 88. 


15 e e we know 


not, Vol. 2. p. 172.46 


Scul's Immateriality, z6. 


Our Ignorance. about it, p. | 


2066. 527 
Sound, its Modes, p. 222. 


Space, its Idea got by mant and ED 


Touch, p. 155. 92 


ie Modifications, p. 128 94 


Not Body, p. 161. 12 


l Its parts 1 p. 161 


| "+ 
Immo vable; 


p. 162.6 14 


Whether Body or 9 8 05 p- 


121, 916. 


| Whether Subſtance: or Acei- 


dent, p. 163. 117 


ö lafinite, pP. 286. 4 . 
Ideas of Space and 1047 


diſtin, p. 167.) 23 


Conſidered as a Solid, P- 197 


I 
Hard to conceive any real Be- 
ing void of Space, ib, 


specie j N one ſim- 


- ls Idea of the 0 5 
one, is thought to change 
the Species 1 in Modes, but 
not in Subſtances, Vol. . 
Pp. 123. $19 
Of Animals and Ve dnl 
moſtly diſtinguiſhed by Fi- 


gure, p. 123. 9 19% 20 


5 Of other things by Colour, 76 : 
Made by the Underſtanding 7 


for Communication, Vol. 
2. p. 44. $9 


| No Species of mixed Modes 


. a Name, Vol. 2. 


„ 


of Saban are el 


by cd the nominal Ehence, Vol. 


; 9 7, 8. p. 58. 
C It. p. 60 „ 


85 le by ſub ftantial Forms, Vol. 


: g. 57-419. 7» 
Religion not concerned in the Nor by the real E/ence, V ol. 2. 


p. 62.4 18. and p. 67.5 25 


Of Spirits how diltinguiſhed, 


Vol 2, p. r 


More Species of Creatures a- 


== than below us, Vol. 2. 


p. 59. F12 


Of alder very gradual, 53. . 


What is neceflary tothe mak- 
ing of Species by real Ef- 


E 2 ſences, Vol. 2. p. 61. > by: 
of Animal and Plants cannot 


be diſtinguiſhed by Propaga- ; 
ibn, Vol. 2. p. 65.4 23. 


Of Animals and Vegetables 


_ dittinguiſhed principally by 
the Shape and Figure, of 
other Things by the Colours I 
Vol. 2. p. 70. 9 2 


of Man“ wma in part, 


Vol. 2. p. 67.4 26 


-InRagice, Abbaorof St. Martin, 


ib. 


= but a partial Conception of 


what. 


FN DEX 


| whats is in the Tndividaals; 
FFV 


Tis the complex Idea which 8 
the Name ſtands for, that 


makes the Species, Vol. 2. 
p. 77. $35. 

Man 1 the Species orSorts; 
Vol. 2, p. 78. $ 30, 37 


f But the . of it is in 


the Similitude found in 
Things, 7b. 
Every diſtin abſtract Idea 


makes a different pas 


Vol. 2. p. 78. 1 


„ Speech, its End, Vol. 2. 5. 2 5 


Proper Specch, Vol. 25 5. 8. 
"IS 
Intelligible, ib, 


9 85 the Exiſtence of spirits | 


not knowable, Vol P- 


EP > Ka 


8 of Spirits on Bodies | 
not conceivable, Vol. 2. 7 In | 


220. § 28 


f What Knowledge they ha of 


Bodies, Vol. 2. p. 146, 5 23 


Separate, how their Knowledge 
may exceed ours, p 


Body, p. 306. 55 


15 A Cone bee concerning one 


way of Knowledge, wherein 
Spirits excel us, p. 315. 913 


Our Ideas of S. p. 317. $15. 
- As clear as that of Body, 8 


7: > I20 5 $2 
Primary Ideas belonging to 8. 
p. 318. 90 18 


| "Move. p. 319- $19 


Ideas of S. and 560 conpared, 
1 326. d 30 
The Friebes of S. as eaſy to 


be admitted as that of Bo- 


dies, p. 325. 9 28 


| 140,99 
We have as clear a Notion of: 
the Subſtance of Spirit as of | 


| Being, Species, and Proper- 
ties of Spirits, V . 
220. 5 27 
Stupidity, p. 193. 98. 
Subſtance, p. 298. 91 5 
8. no Idea of it, p. 72. $18 _ 
Not very büowalle, ib. 0 
Our Certainty concerning em 
| + gong but a little way, 
ol. 2. P. 2 251. 
910. ET, Fe 3s | 
The confuſed Idea of Subſtance 
in general, makes always a 


Part of the Eſſence of the © 


5 of Subſtances, Vol. : 
„„ | 


In Subſtances we muſt rectify | 


the Signification of their 
Names by the Things, more 
than by Definitions, V ol. 2. 
p. 14. 9 24 5 
Their Ideas ſingle or collective, 
p. 155.96 
Wee have no diſtin Idea of L. 
VC 
We have no Idea of pure 8. p- ; 
$00.48: 1 
Our Ideas of che Sort of 88. 


b. 303. § 3. 4 
| Obſery ables in our Ts of 85. 


P- 330. § 37 . 
Collective Ideas of Ss. p. 332. 
They are ſingle Ideas, ib. 92 
Three Sorts, p. 345. $ 2 | 

The Ideas of Ss. have in the 


Mind a double Reference, 1 5 


p. 425· 96 _ 5 
TheP; -operties of 8s. numerous, 
and not all to be known, p. 

429. 9 9% 10 

The perfect Ideas of IN Pe 
8. 
Three Sorts of Ideas make our 
complex one of ee 
311.99 


P: 
Me have ,no Idea how Spirits Subtilty, what, Vol. 2. p- 115. 88 
: Succeſſion, an Idea got chielly 
from the Train ot our Ideas, 
p- 115+ $9. — x 174. 46 
e > Which 


communicate their7 houghts, 


p- 329. § 36 


How far we are ignorant of the 


£0: Lo Be 


1 N D 


w hich Pain is the Meaſure 


of it, p. 176. 5 12 


ON ain Bonum, wherein it con- 


| ſiſts, P- 27 O. 955 
$,Nogitm, no 8 LO Reaſon 
85 ing, Vol. 2. p. 


| 51. 94 
The Uſe of 8. =” | 


Inconveniences of 8. TY 


Of no Uſe in Probabilities, 5 


Vol. 2. p. 361. dc 


Helps not to new Diſcoveries, 


Vol. 2. p. 362, 56 


Or the Improvement of our 


Knowledge, p. 363. § 


EN I 
Whether in Syllogiſm the Med. 


Ter. may not be betterplaced, 
VOL. 2. p. 363. 8 
M: ay be about Particulars, ib, 


Aﬀes and Smells, 
Modes, p. 222. 

Teſtimony, 105 it leſſens its 
Force, Vol. 2. p. 343. F 10 


Thinking, p. 224. 4 1 


Modes of I hinking, p. 224 | 


C1, 4: 


Mens ordinary Way of Think- | 


ing, p. 226. 84 
An N of the Soul, p- 
VVV 
Wichout Memory uſcleſs, p· 
„ 
Time, 1 7 178. 6 17. 18 


Not the 3 of Motion, 


- Pe 4835 $22. 
And Place liſtinguiſhable Por- 


tions of infinite Duration and 


Expanſion, p. 192. $5, 6 
Twofold, p. 192. $6, 7 


| He as from Time are 


Relatives, p. 341. 93 


341.4 


"Tradition, the older, the 888 | 


dible, Vol. 2. p. 378. $ 6 
Trifling n Vol. 2. p. 
280 


their | . : 


EX. 


Dittert, Vol. 2. p · 


287, 
Sc. § 9, 10, 11 


Truth, what, Vol. 2. p · 239. 8 


2. p. 241. 95. and p. 244. 
« 


42 
Of Thought, Vol. 2. p. 240. f 


93. and p. 244.99 
Ot Words, Vol. 2. p. 240. 53 
Verbal and real, Vol. 2. p. 


243.98, 9 


Moral, Vol. 2. p- 13 


Metaphyſical, p- 432. § 2 
General ſeldom apprehended | 
but in Words, Vol. . | 

244. 0 | 

In what it conſiſts, p. 441. 3 19 

Love of it . Vol. 2. 
p. 382. $ 5 e 
How we may know we love it, 

10. 


7 Acuum poſible, | p. 165 y 


21 
Motion proves a Vacuum, p. 
167. 9 23 
We have an Idea of it, p- 106, 


Vain of Mens Purſuits / . 


counted for, p. 269. 9 54 8 


Virtue, what i in Reality, p. 50. x 


8 18 5 
| | What in its common Applica- | 
tion, p. 41. 4 9, 10, 11 


Is preferable under a bare Poſ- | 


ſibility of a future State, p-. 

284. $70 | 
H ov taken, p 3 17 We 
Vice lies in 8 Meaſures of 

Good, Vol. 2. p. 405. 516 


| Underſtanding, what, 2 235• 5 
Toleration, neceſſary in our ſtate 
of Knowledge, Vol. 2. 55 


6 


Ss 
Like a dark Room, p. 150. 


3 

When rightly uſed, p. 5. 

Three ſorts of Perception ian 
the Underſtanding, p- 235 


* 


Wholly 


IND 


Wholly ative in the Recep- 
tion of e Ideas, p. 98. 

2 
Bae alone determines the 


Will to a new Action, p. 


249. 920, 31, 32, Oe. 


Why it determines the Will, = 


p. 254. 4.30 
Cantos: of it, p- 272. $55 


 _ Unity, an Idea both of Senſation 


114. 57 
Suggeſted by WOry "Thing, P- 


and Reflection, p 


199. 9 1 


Vniverſality 18 only in signs, | 


Vol. 2. p. 16, 12 


Univerſals, how __ p. 146. 


CO SY : 
Volition, whit P · 235 95. and 


p. 240. 9 15 


Better known by Reflection, 


than Words, p- 249. 9 30 


35 Voluntary, what, p. 435. v 5. 
p-. 238. Q 11. and 25 - 245 


. 
W 


X 7 Hat is, is not univerſally 
aſſented to, p. 15. 7 


Where, and when, p. 193. $8 


: 7 Whole and Part not innate Ideas, J 


p. 60.50. 


Will, what, p. 235 · § 5. 6. p. 240: 


515. and p. 249. 9 29 


What determines the Will, p. 


2 


p. 249. $ 30 | 


4 n only about our 


own Actions, ib. 


Terminates in them, p- 257. 


Is 1 by the greateſt 


preſent removable Uneaſi- 


neſs, 715. 
Wit and Judgment wherein dif. 
ferent, p. 143. $ 2 


Words, an ill Uſe of Words one 


great Hindrance of Know- 


ledge, Vol. 2. p. 224. 9 39 


E. X. 
Abuſe of Words, vol. 2. p. 


5 Often . with Deſire, | 


111 


© Sets introduce Words a | 


Signification, Vol. 2. p. 111. 
* | D 


The Schools have coined mul- 


-titudes of Infignthcant 

Words, ibid. LY 
And rendered others obſcure, 

Vol. 2. p. 11.46 


Often uſed without Significa- 


tion, Vol. 2. p. 10. 83 


And K hy, Vol. 2. p. 113. WT = 
Inconſtancy in their Uſe, an 5 


Abuſe of Words, 76. 


; Obſcurity, an Abuſe of Words , - | 


Vol. 2. P. 114. 16 


Taking them for T hings, an 


"ANG o Words, Vol. 2. . 


Who 00 liable to this Abuſe 


of Words, 16. 


This Abuſe of Words! is a Cauſe 


* Obſtinacy in Error, Vol. 5 
p. 121. 116. 


| Makin g them ſtand for Ine 


ſences, which we know not, 
15 an Abuſe of Words, Vol. _ 
„ $4 a8 1 1 
The Suppoſition of their cer- 


teain evident Signification, 


an Abuſe of Words, Vol. Ss. 
ILY 


Vie of Words is, I. To come 
2. With 


municate Ideas. 
Quickneſs. 3. To convey _ 
Knowledge, Vol. 2. P. 127. 

23 


How they fail in all theſe, as. 


&c. 


How in Subſtances, Vol. 2 


p. 130. b 32 


Ho in _ and Relations, 


Vol. 2. p. 


3 
Miſuſe of Worls a a great Cauſe 


of Error, Vol. 2. p. 134. 
ö 
Of Obflinacy, ib. 8 5 


And of Wrangling, p. 135. * 
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IND E . 


oh Signify o one Thing! in Enqui- | 


ries, and another in Diſ- 


putes, Vol. 2. p. 135. 97 


ſmhewing, Vol. 2.p.140.4 13 
In mixed Modes by Gennlogs 
Vol. 2. p. 141. $1 


defining too, Vol. 2. p. 143. 
I 19. and p. 145. 12 22 


Meaning afterwards, Vol. 2. 
p- 146. § 24 


No Shame to aſk Men the on 
Meaning of their Words, 
where they are doubtful, N 


„Vol. 2. p. 147. $ 25: 


: * as ſame Senſe, Vol. 2. p. 


Or elſe to be explained where - 


the Context determines it 


not, 16. p. 149. § 27 
How made general, Vol. 2. 


p. 1. 93 


Signifying inſenſible Things 
derived from Names of ſen- 


ſible Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 2. 9 5 


| Have no natural 44 ao = 


| 2 3 Vol. 2. p. 4. $ I 


8.48 


Stand immediately for the 


Ideas of the Speaker, Vol. 2. 
p- 4, ü Is 2, 3 
vet with a double reference, 
1. Tothe [deas in the Hearer's 
Mind, Vol. 2. p. 6.5 4 


s The meaning of Wordzis made 
known in ſimple Ideas by 


In Subſtances by ſhewing and 


Tze ill Conſequence of learn- 
a ing Words firſt, and their 


Are to be uled conſtantly i in 


But by impoſition, Vol. 2. p. 


p. 7- 
Vol. 2. p. 7. 56 


tion, 16. p. 7. 8 7. 


Moſt general, Vol. 2. 8 9. 


whos ſome Words of one Lan- 
guage cannot be tranſlared 
into thoſe of another, Vol. | 


2. P. 43. 58 


Wh) have been ſo large on 


Words, Vol. 2. p. 48.5 16 


uſed, Vol. 2. 


k. 94 53 
= Philoſophical Uſeof Words, th; 
Are very different, Vol. 2, 5 


"04 $1} 

Miſs their End when hoy ex- 
cite not in the Hearer the 
ſame Idea as is in the Mind 


of the Pes, Vol. 2. P- 


95.54 
What W * are moſt doubtful, 


and why, 15. § 5, Sc. 
What unintelligible, 15. 


mon Lafe, p. 391. 12 
Not Tranſlatable, p. 293. 6 


Worſhip, not an innate Iden, p · 


61. 87 


Wrangle, when we wran ole about 


Words, Vol. 2. p. 290. § 13 


Writings antient, why hardly to 


be preciſely underſtood, Vol. 
2. p. 110. 923 


2. To the Reality of Things, 
ED: 
Apt by 8 to excite Ideas, 


Often uſed without Significa- 


New Words, or in new Signifi- 
_ cations, are 3 x4 to be 


87 hol 
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